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Date:         Fri, 1 Dec 1995 14:35:14 -0500
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         Michele Patenaude <SOUTHHERO@AOL.COM>
Subject:      Re: Basic writing
 
For the last five years I have taught Basic Writing at the Community College
of Vermont. It is a 3-credit course, but the credits are called
"administrative" credits; they cannot be applied to a degree. The 3 credits
allows students to receive financial aid for the course. Nevertheless,
students in basic writing do just as much work (perhaps more) than students
in English Comp 101. And as a teacher of both courses, I know I work much
harder teaching Basic Writing. CCV recognizes this, and has a maximum class
size of 15 in BW, and 20 in Eng. Comp.
 
It has always bothered me that my BW students do not receive "real" credits
for their work. But I don't know how the problem can be resolved. Working in
a community college I have had many students who need several semesters of BW
as well as other developmental skills courses. (Many of them should be in
state sponsored adult education, but having received high school diplomas
they aren't eligible. Their high schools did them no favors by giving them a
diploma and many of them now realize this.) If these students could use these
"basic" credits (sometimes as many as 12)  toward a degree, they would be
short-changed on their college-level courses. It's a dilemma.
 
Incidently, I much prefer to work with "basic" students. Most are so highly
motivated that I am in awe of them. I know  this is a theme from another
string -- but having taught in a community college with the variety of
students that such a school attracts, I am frequently humbled. I can never
assume that I am the wiser, more intelligent person in the classroom. The
level of courage and committment to themselves, their children, and their
communities is inspiring. I have great respect for my students. They have
earned it. I am disturbed at what seems to me to be a lack of respect that
many academics have for their students. It's an attitude I see much less of
at community colleges. I was once told (or read) that a teacher should always
assume that at least two students in every class are more intelligent or
wisers than the he or she is. I try to make that a policy.
 
Michele Patenaude
University of Massachusetts at Dartmouth
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Date:         Fri, 1 Dec 1995 14:35:29 -0500
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         Michele Patenaude <SOUTHHERO@AOL.COM>
Subject:      Re: academic freedom
 
>        If politics seemed to me to be part of the personal
>relationship I formed with students, I'd let that slip more often,
>too; but I think in national politics it is possible to be enough
>of a mixed bag to make simple announcements as potentially
>misleading as helpful.  It seemed counterintuitive to me, too, at
>first, but it really does seem to matter more to my students who
>write on policy issues that I was, personally, a lawyer than that
>I have voted Democratic ever since the "Reagan Revolution."
>Political differences are just part of the landscape; we expect
>them; if it matters to us, we are alert to them; in most (not all)
>learning relationships I have had with students, it just has not
>seemed to matter.  I think it makes a difference whether politics
>are part of how teachers define themselves; but to me this is more
>variable in degree than, say, sexual or religious orientation.
>Again, it's the personal relationship that is more at issue when
>we think of what students really deserve (or even want) to know.
>        Or is this just denial on my part?
>
> Keith Rhodes
 
Keith,
 
You're right. It does depend on how much we, as teachers, define ourselves
and our teaching by our politics. But I have been surprised at times by the
teachers I have met who do define themselves by their politics, but try to
keep that from their students. Don't they have a right to know, (even if we
don't trust them to use the information well).  If we are strongly
pro-choice, how objective can we be about the essay that is pro-life? Does
the student who is writing a pro-life essay have a right to know? I have had
discussions with other teachers where it was quite obvious to me that a
student's politics was influencing the teacher's evaluation of that student's
work, but the teacher was in denial. On the other hand, some of us bend over
backward when we evaluate student writing with which we don't agree. Still I
commonly see an attitude that is patronizing  on a teacher's part-- a "they
are not intelligent enough to deal with this information about me" attitude.
It is important that we be as honest with ourselves as possible. Some
information we have a personal right to keep to ourselves. Some information
may not be at all relevant to the class.. Some information may be very
relevant, but we don't trust our students with it, or we do not want to deal
with consequences or fallout of revealing it. So we deny that it is relevant
or we tell ourselves the students are not mature enought to handle it.
 
Michele Patenaude
University of Massachusetts at Dartmouth
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Date:         Fri, 1 Dec 1995 18:38:09 -0600
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         "Martha A. Townsend" <writmat@SHOWME.MISSOURI.EDU>
Subject:      TENURE INQUIRY - URGENT
 
After having received strong endorsement from her/his department, chair,
and college, a colleague in the College of Education is having her/his
tenure and promotion case challenged by the dean.  One of the points in
question is student evaluations, which the dean contends are low, between 3
& 4 on scale of 5.
 
My colleague has taught a number of "writing intensive" courses and has
asked whether I have any information that would be helpful to cite in a
rebuttal letter to the dean.  DO students evaluate teachers more
stringently when the course is writing intensive?
 
What suggestions do you have that I can offer?
 
Prof. Martha A. Townsend
Director, Campus Writing Program        writmat@showme.missouri.edu
325 GCB                                 314-882-4881 (office)
University of Missouri                  314-884-5438 (fax)
Columbia, MO  65211
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Date:         Fri, 1 Dec 1995 18:53:37 -0800
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         "Maureen Arrigo <marrigo@cwsl.edu>" <mja@CWSL.EDU>
Subject:      Re: TENURE INQUIRY - URGENT
In-Reply-To:  <199512020038.SAA48182@mail.missouri.edu>
 
I would like to respond to Martha Townsend's query as to whether
writing-intensive classes tend to get harsher student evaluations than
other classes.
 
It certainly is the case in legal writing courses.  Students are
frustrated by first year legal studies in any event.  But that
frustration tends to become very quickly focused upon their writing
courses and, by extension, on the teacher of that course - a teacher who
obviously enjoys inflicting psychic pain upon students!
 
In legal writing programs, students typically get their first "feedback"
in their writing class. At the very least, they receive critical comments
upon their writing.  Often, they receive some sort of actual grade on
some assignments (though a few legal writing courses are pass/fail and a
few that are graded make early assignments pass/fail to minimize the
student anxiety).  In other law school classes, students are rarely
assessed in any formal way before the end of the term:  one final exam is
the norm.  Even if students get a "midterm" exam, professors generally
will 'hold back' the midterm grade.  And professors rarely put any
written feedback on exams.  Feedback probably consists of a "model
answer" being put on reserve or handed out and perhaps a lecture by the
professor on how the exam should have been handled.
 
In writing classes, in contrast, students are being assessed constantly.
My students must write 6 papers in their first semester of law school.
Most of them are sure their writing is already pretty good (they got into
LAW SCHOOL, right?)  They are angry when they discover they aren't making
too much sense on paper.
 
In truth, many legal writing professors end up getting very strong
student evaluations anyway.  Why?  First, because they know the student
frustration level is going to be high and they overcompensate for it.
They had better because, even though it's HARDER to get good evals as a
writing prof, the other faculty often look MORE critically at the writing
profs' evals - if they are not stellar it proves how inferior writing
profs are (to the "real" profs who teach "real" law).
 
Second, many programs (certainly ours) tries very hard to hire LRW profs
who have such tremendously warm and caring personalities that students
will just have to like the professor despite the "bad medicine" the
professsor must dispense.  I know I spend a fair amount of my energy
trying to charm my students.  Once they decide that they not only hate
writing but also hate me, the jig's up and not much learning occurs.
 
Third - I have known writing profs who have been burned by lower evals (and
nasty
student comments despite the profs having killed themselves to be good
teachers) will do what it takes to keep those evals from going into the
cellar.  This can include using raw score point scoring and tending to
"grade" at the upper end of the point scale (for instance, if 30 points
were possible, perhaps the lowest points given would be 20 rather than 10).
This keeps the students from thinking they are REALLY weak (though they
may be).  At the end of the semester, however, they are put on a
mandatory curve, so the "real story" comes out then. They are on some
notice of their relative merits, in that they are given the
  ---possible points
  ---highest score received and
=====lowest score received plus
----- the mean/median scores.
 
Hope this helps.
 
 
-----------------------------------------------------------------------------
Maureen J. Arrigo-Ward                        INTERNET:  marrigo@cwsl.edu
Co-Director of Legal Skills                      PHONE:  619-525-1430
California Western School of Law                   FAX:  619-696-9999
225 Cedar Street, San Diego, CA  92101
-----------------------------------------------------------------------------
 
On Fri, 1 Dec 1995, Martha A. Townsend wrote:
 
> After having received strong endorsement from her/his department, chair,
> and college, a colleague in the College of Education is having her/his
> tenure and promotion case challenged by the dean.  One of the points in
> question is student evaluations, which the dean contends are low, between 3
> & 4 on scale of 5.
>
> My colleague has taught a number of "writing intensive" courses and has
> asked whether I have any information that would be helpful to cite in a
> rebuttal letter to the dean.  DO students evaluate teachers more
> stringently when the course is writing intensive?
>
> What suggestions do you have that I can offer?
>
> Prof. Martha A. Townsend
> Director, Campus Writing Program        writmat@showme.missouri.edu
> 325 GCB                                 314-882-4881 (office)
> University of Missouri                  314-884-5438 (fax)
> Columbia, MO  65211
>
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Date:         Sat, 2 Dec 1995 08:32:41 -0500
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         "Steve North, SUNY Albany" <SN282@CNSVAX.ALBANY.EDU>
Subject:      Re: TENURE INQUIRY - URGENT
 
On evaluations: Our campus experience is that WI courses get more complaints
about "work" than others, and most often of the "I enrolled in a course in
[name a subject area], not an English [or "writing"] course" type. I don't know
the specifics of your system or this case, of course, but especially if there
are other sections/comparable courses for students to have known about, they
can find their own "unfair" (despite whatever syllabi explain will be happening)
The arguments for the instructor who gets such complaints? That she/he took the
students seriously, and challenged them, and that--especially when that
challenge takes place over texts (as opposed to classroom talk, which often
or oftener makes people feel immediately taken seriously)--it can be a while
before the benefit becomes apparent to the learner. (Indeed, I believe it can
be harder to be the teacher people need one to be, sometimes, than the one they
might want.)
 
The tensions in this relationship are clearest, in my experience, on disseration(or dissertations, if you type well), where the stakes are highest--but the
dynamic is the same: the writer needs--is, in effect, contracting for--readers
who represent professional peers, so that the rejection/revise-and-resubmit
process that happens over journals by mail takes place face-to-face among
otherwise friendly folks. It can get tense. Feelings can run high, on
both sides. But it is ultimately an honor, a compliment to all parties, that
they took one another seriously.
 
Steve North
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Date:         Sat, 2 Dec 1995 10:02:58 -0700
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         Duane Roen <dhroen@IMAP1.ASU.EDU>
Subject:      Re: TENURE INQUIRY - URGENT
X-To:         "Martha A. Townsend" <writmat@SHOWME.MISSOURI.EDU>
In-Reply-To:  <199512020038.SAA48182@mail.missouri.edu>
 
Martha,
One approach would be to compare that professor's evaluations with those of
others who teach writing-intensive courses in the college or across campus.
Duane
 
Duane Roen, Director of Composition, Department of English
Arizona State University, Tempe, AZ  85287-0302
(602) 965-3853 (office)      (602) 491-6813 (home)
Duane.Roen@asu.edu
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Date:         Sat, 2 Dec 1995 11:16:49 -0600
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         "Martha A. Townsend" <writmat@SHOWME.MISSOURI.EDU>
Subject:      TENURE INQUIRY-URGENT
 
To all who have replied so far both on- and off-line,
 
Thank you for your suggestions.  When I took my colleague's call at 6:00
Friday nite, I wasn't sure how many would read my subsequent post.  It's
REALLY gratifying to know that you're all out there and to have had these
responses so quickly--and on a weekend.  A clear measure of WPAs'
commitment!  Your thoughts have been sensible and pertinent.  I'd willingly
receive more if anyone has them.  As you know, some administrators respond
more favorably to one or two (even tangentially related) citations than to
our collected, but less "scientific", wisdom.
 
 
 
 
Prof. Martha A. Townsend
Director, Campus Writing Program        writmat@showme.missouri.edu
325 GCB                                 314-882-4881 (office)
University of Missouri                  314-884-5438 (fax)
Columbia, MO  65211
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Date:         Sat, 2 Dec 1995 09:52:49 -0800
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         Edward White <ewhite@WILEY.CSUSB.EDU>
Subject:      Re: Basic writing
In-Reply-To:  <951201143513_122190354@emout05.mail.aol.com> from "Michele
              Patenaude" at Dec 1, 95 02:35:14 pm
 
Michelle's point about the award of college credit for BW has troubled me
for years.  Though I can see the abstract arguments that real credit be
denied for BW, I think much the stronger arguments are for giving credit,
at least up to a certain limit.  I see three reasons:
        1.  Work in college is college work; if we offer it we should
give credit for it.
        2.  A genuine BW course is demanding and difficult, teaching
thinking and organizational matters, analytic reading, etc.  There is no
standard definition of basic or "remedial" writing, merely a local
definition saying the BW is not yet ready for whatever the first-year
course happens to assume.
        3.  When we look around the curriculum to see what ELSE is
defined as deserving college credit, we are hard pressed to deny credit
on content grounds: look at PE, or art, or foreign languages, or
education, for instance. It sure looks like a social prejudice rather
than a principled stand.
                                        --Ed White
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Date:         Sat, 2 Dec 1995 10:11:45 -0800
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         Edward White <ewhite@WILEY.CSUSB.EDU>
Subject:      Re: TENURE INQUIRY - URGENT
In-Reply-To:  <199512020038.SAA48182@mail.missouri.edu> from "Martha A.
              Townsend" at Dec 1, 95 06:38:09 pm
 
Marty, Chris Hult is on this list but may be too self-effacing to mention
her terrific NCTE book, Evaluating Teachers of Writing.  My chapter in
that book, which I present as a quasi-fictional narrative, focuses on the
problem you present--that it is really tough for writing teachers to get
high student evaluations.  We are, after all, in the business of telling
students to revise work they think is just peachy keen and nobody likes
to be told that.  Other chapters, more substantial than mine, also deal
with this issue.  --Ed White
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Date:         Sat, 2 Dec 1995 13:28:18 -0500
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         Steve Jamar <SJamar@AOL.COM>
Subject:      Re: TENURE INQUIRY - URGENT
X-To:         writmat@showme.missouri.edu
 
 >DO students evaluate teachers more
>stringently when the course is writing intensive?
 
The answer for law schools is unequivocally yes.  For two reasons I think.
 First, in most law school courses the students do not have any grades from
the professor at the time they do the evaluations of the course.  In Legal
Writing courses, the students have had many grades and pretty well know what
their final grade will be.
 
Second, students tend to identify very personally with their writing and
think a criticism of the writing is a criticism of them personally.  And they
retaliate.
 
I generally receive lower marks in LRW than in my upper level electives -
though those courses require a paper as well - but it is not the same at all.
 
Hope this helps.
 
Cheers,
Steven D. Jamar
Howard University School of Law
"To infinity and beyond." (Buzz Lightyear)
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Date:         Sat, 2 Dec 1995 13:40:10 -0500
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         Judy Ann Pearce <jpearce@UMD5.UMD.EDU>
Subject:      Re: Basic writing
X-To:         Edward White <ewhite@WILEY.CSUSB.EDU>
In-Reply-To:  <199512021752.JAA09122@wiley.csusb.edu>
 
----------------------------message extract------------------
On Sat, 2 Dec 1995, Edward White wrote:
 
> Michelle's point about the award of college credit for BW has troubled me
> for years.  Though I can see the abstract arguments that real credit be
> denied for BW, I think much the stronger arguments are for giving credit,
> at least up to a certain limit.  I see three reasons:
>         1.  Work in college is college work; if we offer it we should
> give credit for it.
 
----------------------------------end of extract-----------------
Ed,
At the two year college where I teach, we're struggling with this issue:
just because it's taught in college, does that make something a 'college
level' course?  Many of us feel that while Basic writing and basic
reading courses are demanding of the student and the teacher, the
material itself is material which should have been mastered in high
school and wasn't.
 
 Politically, it is an issue because funding sources
(and the public) want to know why 'college' students are taking what are
perceived to be high school level courses.  We are then in the position
of moving more underprepared students into 'regular' composition courses
or risking the wrath of our ever-vigilant politicians.
 
And for us, an increasing concern is that as we offer an increasing
number of 'basic' classes in math, reading, and composition, the number
of students taking humanities and liberal arts (including our literature
courses) courses is declining.  While I won't argue a causal
relationship, it is a troublesome trend.
 
Judy
 
Judy Pearce
Coordinator of Composition
Department of English Composition
        and Literature
Montgomery College
Rockville, MD  20850
 
>
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Date:         Sat, 2 Dec 1995 12:01:22 MST
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         "David E. Schwalm" <IACDES@ASUACAD.BITNET>
Subject:      Re: Basic writing
In-Reply-To:  note of 12/02/95 11:46
 
I don't exactly understand why there is some magical level of writing
competence that we identify as "college level" when we don't have similary
standards for competence in US history, biology, chemistry, Brit Lit Surveys,
and so on. Some folks have argued that calculus should be the first math
course, but we offer intermediate algebra and "college" algebra--both for full
credit--wtihout blinking an eye. And, as Ed points out, we give credit for
golf, study skills, studio art courses, and so on--all valuable courses but
none, perhaps, quite as central to the educational enterprise as writing
courses. Judy raises and interesting question, however. While I think the
university should give graduation credit for all writing courses, I would
somewhat hypocritically stumble in my eagerness to accept "basic" courses as
transfer credit. The Maricopa Community Colleges have maybe 3-4 courses prior
to ENG 101 for some of their students. On the other hand, Maricopa does not
have the same admissions requirements as ASU. Someone help me out here.
 
-- David E. Schwalm, Dir. of Acad. Planning, ASU East
___Vice Provost for Acad. Programs, ASU West
___4701 West Thunderbird Rd.
___Phoenix, AZ 85069-7100_(602) 543-4500 david.schwalm@asu.edu
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Date:         Sat, 2 Dec 1995 12:10:51 MST
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         "David E. Schwalm" <IACDES@ASUACAD.BITNET>
Subject:      Credit for BW
 
The issue I raised in my last posting is only an issue when credit hours and
seat time are the basic currency of education rather than competency. I've
peeked into that can of worms, however, and the worms are snakes. There are
for-profit unaccredited educational businesses out there just waiting for the
accredited non-profits to abandon credit hours and seat time as our basic
currency. The ambiguities of "competency" and the difficulty of saying what it
is and demonstrating who's got it would give a big boost to credentialism and
create some real confusion in the marketplace. One of our local for-profits
has a big advertising campaign going, based on the complexly ironic slogan
"Our graduates did not have time for education."
 
-- David E. Schwalm, Dir. of Acad. Planning, ASU East
___Vice Provost for Acad. Programs, ASU West
___4701 West Thunderbird Rd.
___Phoenix, AZ 85069-7100_(602) 543-4500 david.schwalm@asu.edu
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Date:         Sat, 2 Dec 1995 16:43:19 -0500
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         Robert J Connors <rjc4@HOPPER.UNH.EDU>
Subject:      Re: academic freedom
In-Reply-To:  <Pine.3.89.9511301044.B57469-0100000@badlands.nodak.edu>
 
Joan, my original knowledge/ignorance claim was made in the context of my
longer post bemoaning a tendency at some schools to treat students as if
they were customers and teachers as if they were clerks.  (This was in
the context of the discussion about coming out to students as gay and the
position some people expressed that doing so might cause some students
discomfort.  Thus "for the sake of the program," it was better to keep
such information out of the classroom, or at least damped down.)  So let
me, for the sake of this argument, refer to student shock or discomfort
at the prospect of being taught by a gay person as ignorance.  Let me
refer to the position of assuming that gay people are human, equally
talented and capable as heteros, and not AIDS-tainted sexual predators as
knowledge.
 
So yes, in my experience, teachers are more likely in this context to
possess knowledge, and students are more likely to be ignorant.
Education, here, would involve passing on knowledge to the ignorant.
PLEASE notice that I'm not saying that all students are ignorant or all
teachers have knowledge--but the ratios *do* tend to be different.  I'm
not claiming that students are absolutely ignorant or that they have no
worth or intellectual validity.  I'm certainly not claiming that all
academics are founts of wisdom or living saints.  But, taking the members
of this list as exemplars, and taking the kind of talk I hear on this list
all the time as our kind of talk, to claim that we do not know far more
than most of our students about writing, thinking, and life seems to me a
sheer failure of nerve.
 
By determining, as I did a moment ago, to call fear of homosexuality
ignorance and acceptance of it knowledge, I have set my own definitions
out in a non-relativistic way.  I have made claims, given things names.
There is, I admit, something deeply scary in assuming I have the right and
the ability to do that.  (And this is an easy one, given the WPA
audience.) But what else is it we can do as teachers?  I've quoted this
Weaver line before, some years ago on MBU, but remains one of my favorites
(forgive the sexist language; this is from 1948): "It will be asked: By
what act of arrogance do we imagine that we know what things really are?
The answer to this is: By what act of arrogance do we set ourselves up as
teachers?  There are two postulates basic to our profession: the first is
that one man can know more than another, and the second is that such
knowledge can be imparted.  Whoever cannot accept both should retire from
the profession and renouce the intention of teaching anyone anything."
 
There's no need to go to any extreme or to denounce students as knowing
nothing.  Clearly they know a great deal when they come to us.  But in my
experience they do not always know clearly what they do not know, and
their own evaluations of an educational experience are suspect--at least
those conducted, like course evaluations, immediately after the
experience.  Once some years have gone by, students can know what we did
or did not do for them clearly.  But to assume that they know as well as
we do what they should know or be able to do does seem to me a
destructive failure of nerve on our parts.
 
Thus my critique of the customer/clerk tendency.  I see this tendency
growing, both on the basis of some students' implicit claim that they know
completely what they need educationally and want to simply order it up
from the menu (Have it your way!), and on the basis of the (partly
theoretically-based but also deeply psychologically-based) sense on the
part of some academics that we are, after all, a pretty sad and ignorant
bunch ourselves--petty, divided, endlessly arguing, without much right to
really say we know anything for sure.
 
Been there, done that, ain't gonna do that no more.  I'm gonna call
myself a man of knowledge and do my best to feel it.  I'm gonna work hard
toward the ability to call myself a man of wisdom without a jibe and a sneer.
Are there dangers in this task?  You bet.  Will I ever get there?  Maybe
not--and maybe I shouldn't.  But as my life goes on I am starting not to
be able to imagine that any other task is worthwhile for a teacher.
 
Bob Connors
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Date:         Sat, 2 Dec 1995 14:29:13 -0800
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         Edward White <ewhite@WILEY.CSUSB.EDU>
Subject:      Re: Credit for BW
In-Reply-To:  <WPA-L%95120212452364@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU> from "David E. Schwalm"
              at Dec 2, 95 12:10:51 pm
 
Thanks, David, for naming this issue as a separate thread.  I suspect
this is the most muddled administrative issue in the field, with strong
political and economic, as well as educational overtones.  I won't repeat
here the three reasons I gave in my last post, but rather add something
else we all know but can't admit publicly: a really solid senior high
school English class (not only the AP class) is likely to be more
demanding and of higher quality than most of our freshman comp classes.
Same with math, BTW; a math friend told me had seen figures to show that
about 50% of all college math classes are below calculus and hence not
"college" level.  So what do we mean when we say certain courses are
"high school level"?  Maybe we can discuss the issue here without the
usual posturing and come out with some reasonable guidlelines.  --Ed White
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Date:         Sun, 3 Dec 1995 10:17:00 PST
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         "Segall, Mary Prof." <segall@QUINNIPIAC.EDU>
Subject:      Recenter SAT
 
To all who use the Verbal SAT as part of your placement procedures:
 
How has the recentering changed your placement? Do you find the recentered
scores any more accurate in predicting student success in a given course?
 We are faced with these questions since, in addition to an essay and a
reading test, the SAT score of 390 or below used to be a good indicator for
us for developmental students, but now that would be a 470, according to the
College Board decoder.  I would appreciate any responses.
 
 
Mary T. Segall                  segall@quinnipiac.edu
Dir. Freshman English           voice: 203-281-8952
Quinnipiac College
Hamden, CT 06518
=========================================================================
Date:         Sun, 3 Dec 1995 17:59:41 -0500
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         Steve Jamar <SJamar@AOL.COM>
Subject:      Re: Credit for BW
 
I hope you don't mind an outsider (post grad prof) commenting on this one.
 
>a really solid senior high
>school English class (not only the AP class) is likely to be more
>demanding and of higher quality than most of our freshman comp classes.
>Same with math, BTW; a math friend told me had seen figures to show that
>about 50% of all college math classes are below calculus and hence not
>"college" level.  So what do we mean when we say certain courses are
>"high school level"?
 
I recall several distinctions.  One generally was sophistication.  Another
was depth.  The third was pace.  In college we would cover in a quarter more
than was covered in a year in even top notch "college level" high school
courses.
 
Applied to composition - I don't see it as content related.  It's not where
you start its where you finish.  Every student's writing can be improved in a
"basic
 writing course.  If they are writing grammatically and clearly, move them on
to precision, elegance, persuasion.  If they are doing that (I don't even see
this at law school, so I find it hard to credit first year college students
do it), move them to alternative structures, experimental approaches, poetic
insertions, perfect allusions, etc.  And if the do *that,* resign and hire
them in your place.  :-)
 
Cheers,
Steven D. Jamar
Howard University School of Law
"To infinity and beyond." (Buzz Lightyear)
=========================================================================
Date:         Sun, 3 Dec 1995 17:25:07 CST
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         "Terence Brunk - English Dept." <terenceb@CUOK.CAMERON.EDU>
Subject:      Re: Credit for BW
In-Reply-To:  <199512022229.OAA11873@wiley.csusb.edu>; from "Edward White" at
              Dec 2, 95 2:29 pm
 
The continuing problem of widespread university, legislative, and public
suspicion of writing instruction is truly daunting.  The awarding of
college credit for "high school" subjects like algebra at institutions
which do not likewise offer college credit for Basic Writing is certainly
hypocritical; in my experience, unveiling hypocrisy is among the least
effective ways of prompting administrations and legislatures to change
 policy.  So how *do* we address this problem?
 
 Perhaps we can reflect upon what we mean by college writing in the first
 place.  If we can point to specific, significant differences between
 what happens in college composition classes and what happens in high
 school English classes, we might build a case for awarding credit for
 Basic Writing courses.  Ed White might well be right to point out that
 the English classes taken by some seniors in high school are more
 rigorous than the classes these students are required to take in
 college, especially in a college Basic Writing course.  It wouldn't have
 to follow, though, that the material covered in a quality high school
 class is the same material covered in a Basic Writing or other college
 composition course.
 
 As far as I can tell, the notion that there are levels of "sophistication"
 (for lack of a better word) to writing is alien to most people not
 involved in writing instruction.  Legislators and administrators tend
 to think in terms of "good writing" and "bad writing," terms which
 translate directly into considerations of sentence-level errors, spelling
 mistakes, and what not.  Since spelling and subject-verb agreement are
 issues covered in high school, college students who need more practice
 in these areas, and who consequently enroll in Basic Writing courses,
 are seen to be repeating material they ought to have learned before.
 Hence, Basic Writing courses tend to be unfunded and carry no credit.
 
 If, however, we can demonstrate that Basic Writing courses are *not*
 "remedial" in the sense that they are not designed merely to teach
 students material they've been taught before, we might get somewhere
 (I've made *some* progress swaying colleagues with this line of thought--
 no dents in the administration yet).  That is, if we can show that
 whatever special attention we give to the fundamental of grammar in a
 Basic Writing course is given in the context of college-level writing,
 then we might start convincing people that Basic Writing is much more
 than glorified summer school for "deficient" students.  I won't pretend
 there's any real consensus about what comprises "the context of college-
 level writing"--though I don't think it should follow the suggestions
 put forth by Denise David, Barbara Gordon, and Rita Pollard in their
 recent article, "Seeking Common Ground," too closely (see this month's
 CCC).  Still, it wasn't difficult to learn what kinds of work students
 were doing in the the kinds of high schools Cameron tends to draw its
 students from, and it is definitely *not* the kind of work I ask of
 my Basic Writing students, who read and respond in writing to challenging
 texts, coordinate discussions of several texts in their own essays, begin
 working with notions of effective quotation, and make meaningful
 interpretive gestures in their writing.  Their "success" in these
 areas differentiates these students from Comp 1 students, but these
 Basic Writers are not re-learning material they've covered before
 in high school.
 
 I've rambled too long--but there's my two cents about one strategy
 for claiming college credit for Basic Writing courses.  This struggle is
 an on-going one here...I hope others on the list will continue to post
 their ideas.
 
 Terence Brunk
 Cameron University
=========================================================================
Date:         Sun, 3 Dec 1995 21:59:18 -0500
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         Eric Crump <wleric@SHOWME.MISSOURI.EDU>
Subject:      Re: Credit for BW
 
David said:
>has a big advertising campaign going, based on the complexly ironic slogan
>"Our graduates did not have time for education."
 
The literal reading is scary, all right.
 
*If* we wanted to give the slogan writer the benefit of the doubt we might
read 'education' not as we educators do, but as many reg'lar folk do, as
'educational institution.' By this generous rereading the slogan suggests
that students were too busy working and learning to bother with the
bureaucratic busywork and other conveniences of the institution that our
students have to deal with. I wouldn't have any problem with that. If that
was the case, though, the phrase should have been: "Our graduates did not
have time for school."
 
But I'm not sure I'm getting your assertion about the university and the
consequences of giving up credit hours and seat-time as its currencies. Are
you saying that if universities don't keep a good grip on the credentialing
function (on the *credibility* of the credentialing function!) then
students will flock to for-profit concerns (diploma mills?) where they can
score a quick degree without too much effort? And if you are saying that,
isn't that kind of a strange logic for educators to take? Sort of like the
bank president rationalizing embezzlement by figuring he better get the
bucks before the robbers do.
 
Credentialing is an OK thing to do, but it so often stomps all over
learning (which I think *ought* to be our main concern) that I've gotten a
bit suspicious of it & wonder why folks fret about it so much.
 
---Eric Crump
=========================================================================
Date:         Sun, 3 Dec 1995 23:56:22 -0400
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         Bill Condon <bcondon@UMICH.EDU>
Subject:      Re: Credit for BW
 
Ed, I strongly disagree with this assertion:
 
> a really solid senior high
>school English class (not only the AP class) is likely to be more
>demanding and of higher quality than most of our freshman comp classes.
 
And I think I have the evidence to back up my disagreement.  Our students,
at our highly selective institution (avg ACT of 28, avg high school GPA of
3.7, more than 50% of entering students scoring between 1200 and 1400 on
SAT, etc, etc), demonstrate in their portfolios that they are not terrible
good writers.  Their portfolios, taken as a whole, indicate that they've
had pretty solid high school curricula in writing.  Most of these students
report that they've written in excess of 30 papers in high school, with an
avg of 7 of these being longer than 10 pages.  Most have taken what passes
for a "really solid high school English class"--often several of
them--before they arrive.  And yet their portfolios indicate that they
need--really need--a solid writing course when they arrive.
 
We also know, from exit portfolios, that the students progress rapidly once
they get here, that their writing changes markedly during their FY comp
courses.  And we know, from surveying the assignments in the portfolios and
the assignments in FY Comp, that the college courses are richer, more
focused writing experiences than the high school courses were.
 
Now, if you are really arguing that high schools should START teaching
something we could all see as a "really solid...English class," I'm with
you all the way.  But I can't see, based on what our students send us as
their best work, that the high schools, try as they might, are offering
courses that are anywhere near as demanding or as high in quality as our
offerings in FY Comp.  And let me add that I don't think our FY Comp
offerings are anything but run of the mill.  We do some special things in
basic writing, but the regular courses are strictly standard issue.
 
So, I think we can say that high schools need to do a better job with
writing and so do colleges, and that all of us need to pay more attention
to determining what tools we want students to acquire and what experiences
we need to provide in order to ensure that all students acquire them.
Ciao!
Bill
=========================================================================
Date:         Sun, 3 Dec 1995 22:49:09 MST
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         "David E. Schwalm" <IACDES@ASUACAD.BITNET>
Subject:      Re: Credit for BW
In-Reply-To:  note of 12/03/95 21:28
 
If yawl want to take an interesting mind trip, read the article in the current
issue of Change, on moving from the instruction paradigm to the learning
paradigm in our colleges and universities. There's not a whole lot that's new
in the article, but it does pull a bunch of stuff together in one place. It's
a very interesting elaboration of the move from seat time/credit hours as the
basic educational currency to "Competency" as the new outcomes based currency.
At a verygeneral and abstract level, this shift makes a lot of sense. At the
level of implementation, it is pretty scary stuff--hingeing on our ability to
identify and measure competencies. Right now, as far as I can tell, seat-time
means--at the very least--that students had to take some time out from other
things they were doing to get the credit hours. There are somewhat less
scrupulous folks out there in the ed biz who believe that time is money and
are perfectly happy to accept the money for the credit hours.
 
-- David E. Schwalm, Dir. of Acad. Planning, ASU East
___Vice Provost for Acad. Programs, ASU West
___4701 West Thunderbird Rd.
___Phoenix, AZ 85069-7100_(602) 543-4500 david.schwalm@asu.edu
=========================================================================
Date:         Mon, 4 Dec 1995 10:18:39 -0500
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         Ben Reynolds <ewt2@[128.220.2.5]>
Subject:      Re: Recenter SAT
 
At CTY, we use the SAT Verbal for a sort-of different purpose -- to qualify
in 7th grade for college-level and fast-paced h.s. course work.
 
Nevertheless,
we formerly used a combination of SAT-V and TSWE to qualify for our
programs. We used the TSWE as a baseline cut off to be sure we knew to
whom we were teaching. In 1994, the last year the TSWE was part of SAT,
we looked at the numbers. (Remember, our qualifiers take the SAT in 7th
grade).
 
Interestingly, 2,500 7th graders scored at or above 380 SAT-V but below 35
TSWE in 1994. Though 80% of those students cluster between 380 - 430, some
notable exceptions include a kid scoring at 730 SAT-V and below 35 TSWE.
Those students did not qualify for our programs in '94, but do
as of '95 (because there's no TSWE to filter).
 
Not coincidentally, I feel, last year we had our first 2 documented cases of
qualifying students who had genuine ESL issues
 
And just, FYI, CTY's 15 year history of using the SAT consistently gave us
19% - 21% qualifiers of any size pool of students taking the test. In the
last two years, our percentage has gone up to a consistent 25% on the
Recentered SAT. I'm not a satistician, but I do not believe that increase is
solely the result of moving the TSWE to the SAT-II.
 
Best,
 
 
In message Sun, 3 Dec 1995 13:17:00 -0500,
  "Segall, Mary Prof." <segall@QUINNIPIAC.EDU>  writes:
 
>
> --Boundary (ID HdZ60NZxRwkdBMgfUnWYuA)
> Content-type: TEXT/PLAIN
>
> To all who use the Verbal SAT as part of your placement procedures:
>
> How has the recentering changed your placement? Do you find the recentered
> scores any more accurate in predicting student success in a given course?
> We are faced with these questions since, in addition to an essay and a
> reading test, the SAT score of 390 or below used to be a good indicator
> for us for developmental students, but now that would be a 470, according
> to the College Board decoder.  I would appreciate any responses.
>
>
> Mary T. Segall                  segall@quinnipiac.edu
> Dir. Freshman English           voice: 203-281-8952
> Quinnipiac College
> Hamden, CT 06518
>
> --Boundary (ID HdZ60NZxRwkdBMgfUnWYuA)--
>
 
Ben Reynolds                           Ben.Reynolds@Jhu.edu
Coordinator, Academic Programs         http://jhunix.hcf.jhu.edu/~ewt2/
Center for Talented Youth (CTY) STUDENT INFO Questions: CTY.EWTINFO@jhu.edu
The Johns Hopkins University    EMPLOYMENT Questions: Academic@128.220.2.5
3400 N. Charles Street                 Voice: (410) 516-0161
Baltimore, MD 21218 USA                Fax:   (410) 516-0804
=========================================================================
Date:         Mon, 4 Dec 1995 10:26:00 -0500
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         "CHRISTOPHER J. THAISS" <cthaiss@OSF1.GMU.EDU>
Subject:      Re: TENURE INQUIRY - URGENT
In-Reply-To:  <199512020038.SAA48182@mail.missouri.edu>
 
Marty:  I know this comment goes against the general trend of the remarks
so far in this thread, but I haven't seen at my school a link between
required WI courses and lower evaluations.  (I'd love to see research that
shows such a link, in case a similar situation arises and potential WI
teachers are scared off by the prospect.)  I can say that evaluations in
our required writing courses in English, first-year and upper-level, tend
to be high, and that student comments almost universally praise teachers
for the opportunity to revise.  Our WI requirement across the disciplines
is new, so I can't say yet what effect WI will have on evaluations, but I
think it significant that I haven't heard any complaints about low
evaluations from the many faculty who take part in our workshops and who
have been requiring a substantial amount of writing for years.
 
In the case of your colleague's tenure decision, it strikes me that the
advantage of
teaching WI courses is that teachers will have more and better data about
their teaching to include in their teaching portfolios for peer
evaluation: e.g., carefully-written assignments, statements about the
importance of writing in the discipline and about how they handle
revision, sample student papers with their comments, etc.  So low scores
on those notoriously ambiguous evaluation forms should mean less (or so
one hopes!), as long as the other documents indicate strong teaching.
 
Chris Thaiss
George Mason University
=========================================================================
Date:         Mon, 4 Dec 1995 09:30:33 CST
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         "Jan M. Levine" <JLEVINE@MERCURY.UARK.EDU>
Organization: University of Arkansas
Subject:      Re: tenure inquiry -- urgent
 
Once in a while I do disagree with my friends Maureen and Steve.  I
don't think LR&W teachers necessarily get lower evaluations than
other law teachers.  In fact, for the last four years, most of our
LR&W teachers have "kicked butt" when compared to the rest of the
faculty, getting between 3.40 and 3.83 on a 0 to 4.0 scale for the
simple one item query looked at by our committee on promotion and
tenure on the one-page faculty evaluation form.  If I omit the folks
I've fired, we do even better.  If I include the course-specific form
we instituted last year, that asks the kind of questions about
teaching that are unique to us, we do much better (re: feedback,
support, conferences, etc.).
 
Jan
 
 
 
 
 
 
Jan M. Levine
Associate Professor
Director, Legal Research and Writing Program
University of Arkansas School of Law
Fayetteville, AR  72701
(501) 575-7643
jlevine@mercury.uark.edu
=========================================================================
Date:         Mon, 4 Dec 1995 10:35:28 EST
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         Irwin Weiser <iweiser@SAGE.CC.PURDUE.EDU>
Subject:      Re: Credit for BW
In-Reply-To:  <199512040454.XAA21057@yog.rs.itd.umich.edu>; from "Bill Condon"
              at Dec 3, 95 11:56 pm
 
I think that Bill Condon's response to Ed White captures one of the
problems we have in explaining what we mean by college-level writing.
 
I'm sure that Bill could have cited more specific criteria than he did
to back up his claims that the students he sees at Michigan (and those
we see and Purdue and those most of us see) are "not terribly good
writers," but it's language like that and like "pretty solid high
school curricula in writing" and "they need . . . a solid writing
course when they arrive" and "the students progress rapidly once they
get here" and "the college courses are richer, more focused writing
experiences than the high school courses were" that makes people
suspicious that we're not offering students anything different from
high school courses.
 
To justify (when we have to, and I regret that we often have to) our
courseswe need to be able t to be specific about what we offer
students and what we expect them to learn that they aren't expected to
learn in high school.  And I suspect that what we mean by
college-level writing isn't particularly easy for us to describe that
specifically.
 
Irwin Weiser
 
--
iweiser@sage.cc.purdue.edu
=========================================================================
Date:         Mon, 4 Dec 1995 09:24:37 -0700
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         Liz Hamp-lyons <lhamplyo@CARBON.CUDENVER.EDU>
Subject:      Re: TENURE INQUIRY - URGENT
In-Reply-To:  <Pine.OSF.3.91.951204094706.16511C-100000@osf1.gmu.edu>
 
Chris Thaiss
I already sent Marty a mesage on this off-net, but you raise a new issue:
At this school, which is not unusual, I gather, when it comes to tenure
or promotion time all those "other indicators" such as the
teaching portfolio and the other things you list are out the window and
the only thing seriously counted by the campus-wide review committee is the
computerized evaluations.  That's why my main suggestion to Marty
was to focus on getting changes made to the way in which computer evals
are done; changing the peer group; designing one's own questions, etc.
If anyone has a handy reference to the research done by a group of
doctoral students at Miami of Ohio a couple years ago at 4Cs, on gender
and conferencing, I think, but which mentioned research on differential
evals for M vs F faculty, writing vs non-writing courses, etc, I'd be
grateful.  I think one of them was Edwina Helton??
Liz Hamp-Lyons
lhamplyo@carbon.cudenver.edu
=========================================================================
Date:         Mon, 4 Dec 1995 11:28:37 -0500
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         "Steve North, SUNY Albany" <SN282@CNSVAX.ALBANY.EDU>
Subject:      Re: Credit for BW
 
This comment is not intended to disqualify the concern being pursued, but
since I'm teaching the history of English this term--i.e., English Studies--
I've been reading and rereading accounts of the emergence of this notion
of "college-level" writing. As it turns out, of course, there has never
been a time when all students who went to college were considered "college
level" writers--even when, say, fewer than 5% of the age-eligible were
attending. In fact, I think I saw Libby Rankin on this list, and I recall
her telling a story about the founding of her institution; if I remember
rightly, NONE of the entering class was found acceptable.
 
As I say, this doesn't mean that lines don't get drawn, distinctions made,
fights fought, etc. It might suggest, though, that the argument is less
over literacy practices as such than over other matters which may or may
not be finally discussable. Thus, while we might want to focus on either
textual measures (errors/thousand words, T-unit length, etc.) or process
measures (speed, ability to revise, etc.) or some combination thereof, what
we're just as likely to be doing is creating a bureaucratic space within
which people can learn. In a game like that, there is never any once-and-for-
all-solution.
 
Steve North
=========================================================================
Date:         Mon, 4 Dec 1995 08:58:27 -0800
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         Edward White <ewhite@WILEY.CSUSB.EDU>
Subject:      Re: Credit for BW
In-Reply-To:  <199512040454.XAA21057@yog.rs.itd.umich.edu> from "Bill Condon"
              at Dec 3, 95 11:56:22 pm
 
Bill, I am immensely cheered by your post on the difference between good
high school and real college comp courses.  Here, at least, I will be
delighted to be proved wrong in my cynisim.  Let me urge you to build
your post into an article we could all cite, in the interest of
distinguishing college from high school comp, particularly with an eye to
the developmental college course.  --Ed White
=========================================================================
Date:         Mon, 4 Dec 1995 09:08:53 -0800
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         Edward White <ewhite@WILEY.CSUSB.EDU>
Subject:      Re: Recenter SAT
In-Reply-To:  <37120.ewt2@[128.220.2.5]> from "Ben Reynolds" at Dec 4,
              95 10:18:39 am
 
Just a reminder to those of you (mis)using the SAT as if it were a
writing measure: The SAT neither does nor pretends to measure writing
ability.  Might just as well use parent income for placement and save the
kids the trouble of taking the test.  --Ed White
=========================================================================
Date:         Mon, 4 Dec 1995 09:32:20 -0800
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         Edward White <ewhite@WILEY.CSUSB.EDU>
Subject:      Re: Credit for BW
In-Reply-To:  <01HYEOP0YE028Y7KO7@cnsvax.albany.edu> from "Steve North,
              SUNY Albany" at Dec 4, 95 11:28:37 am
 
Steve's point about the (if I can stretch his term) ultimately political
nature of the supposed difference between high school and college comp is
closer to my reading than it is to Bill Condon's.  I once did a
transcript study of many students and incidentally noticed how they
fulfilled gen ed credits.  At one campus with some reputation,
humanities/art was met by a course called Arts and Crafts on the Beach;
bad enough, you may well say.  The following year the student fulfilled
the science requirement by taking Advanced Arts and Crafts on the Beach.
Must have been one hell of a beach.  My point is that NOBODY questioned
these units on a campus that was arguing violently about whether basic
writing courses "deserved" college credit.  Foucault, where are you when
we need you?  --Ed White
=========================================================================
Date:         Mon, 4 Dec 1995 13:43:07 -0400
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         Bill Condon <bcondon@UMICH.EDU>
Subject:      Re: Credit for BW
 
Bud has picked up on the problem inherent in trying to say briefly what
would take a long time to say fully.  So we rely on generalities like the
ones in my previous message, and Ed's message before that.
 
>To justify (when we have to, and I regret that we often have to) our
>courseswe need to be able t to be specific about what we offer
>students and what we expect them to learn that they aren't expected to
>learn in high school.  And I suspect that what we mean by
>college-level writing isn't particularly easy for us to describe that
>specifically.
 
I'd actually say that it's pretty easy to specify the differences of kind
and intensity that we present in our college writing courses.
 
KIND
Students' portfolios indicate, as I've said before, that they've done a
fair amount of writing, and that the writing they've done tends to be
report oriented.  That is, they report facts, summarize the positions of
others, write narratives and descriptions, and answer questions that focus
on whether the writer has retained a specific set of information.  That's
high school writing, and it is consistent with the dominant pardigm of
knowledge acquisition operating at the high school level and earlier.
 
Once they arrive on our campus, students are confronted by a different set
of expectations for their writing, and we introduce them to that in FY
Comp, much as most other introductory courses (psych, sociology, art
history, etc, etc, etc) introduce them to a college-level pursuit of
knowledge.  College writing demands that students move beyond the report
and the summary in order to analyze, inquire, and argue.  Those genres
dominate our first-year curriculum, and the first-year curriculum most
places, I'd guess.  Thus, what we teach students about writing in college
differs in kind from what they were taught in high school.
 
INTENSITY
Our surveys indicate that students have written about 30 essays in four
years of high school.  This indicates that our students are doing more
writing than Applebee reported in 1978, but less than I'd like to see them
doing--and here I speak both as a person who teaches writing in college and
as the parent of a high school junior.  At any rate, 30 divided by 4 equals
the number of essays a student would write in a year of high school, and
(at the minimum) a semester-long FY Comp course.  In addition, our surveys
indicate that 55% of the high school essays were 3pp. or less, that 30%
were 3-10pp., and that only 15% were longer than 10pp.  Our FY Comp
classes, even for basic writers, start with 3-5pp. essays, and work to
prepare students to write longer, more complex essays.  By the time
revisions are in, all the essays fit in the 5-10pp. category.  So students
write more in FY Comp, both because they write more often and because they
write longer papers.  Finally, their high school teacher was responsible
for 25-35 (or more) students per class, for five or six class periods in
the day--125-210 students at a time, depending on local funding.  That
range, for college teachers, is far lower--30-100, most often.  So college
teachers can focus on the individual students' needs in ways high school
teachers can't.  Thus, college students are also asked to revise their
writing more often than high school students are.
 
Again, for the sake of brevity, I've condensed a lot here.  But am I
seriously out of line?  Is what I describe very different from the usual FY
Comp setting?  Do these general descriptions hold true for programs across
institutions?  And, finally, are these differences significant?  Are they
the kinds of difference we're looking for when we're called on to convince
administrators, legislators, parents, etc, that what students learn in
college is (a) an advance over high school and (b) worth the tuition
dollars?
 
Ciao!
Bill
 
 
 
Bill Condon, Director                        Phone:  313-764-9961
English Composition Board                    e-mail:  bcondon@umich.edu
1111 Angell Hall                             FAX:  313-764-2772
University of Michigan 48109
=========================================================================
Date:         Mon, 4 Dec 1995 11:42:40 -0600
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         KRHODES@ACAD.NWMISSOURI.EDU
Subject:      collegial discussions of writing
 
        I just got an interesting call from the chair of another
department, who wants to go over some papers he has received -- in
order, so the line is, to decide if he is being fair in his
evaluations of the writing.  Indeed, I do believe this is the
main point; but the edge in his voice tells me that the subtext
goes something like "how much will I have to compromise my
standards because of the incompetence of the composition program?"
So, being the eternal provisional optimist (not the same as being
a real one), I'll be meeting him, looking for each of us to learn
from each other.  My question: How can I get off on the right foot
here?
 
Keith Rhodes                             -----------------------
English Department, Perrin Hall         |"Let us not pretend to |
Northwest Missouri State University     | doubt in philosophy   |
Maryville, MO  64468                    | what we do not doubt  |
816-562-1860                            | in our hearts."       |
krhodes@Acad.NwMissouri.Edu             |     -- Charles Peirce |
=========================================================================
Date:         Mon, 4 Dec 1995 10:00:03 -0800
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         "Maureen Arrigo <marrigo@cwsl.edu>" <mja@CWSL.EDU>
Subject:      Re: tenure inquiry -- urgent
In-Reply-To:  <18226A3425@mercury.uark.edu>
 
In response to Jan:
Perhaps I should have been somewhat clearer:  I think it's harder for LRW
instructors to get high evaluations.  I think they work much harder to
get them because they have the added pressure of working the students
hard and giving them feedback they do not want.
 
Hence, a professor teaching writing (or even a writing component) who did
not work extra hard to compensate for the "misery" he/she was imposing on
the students, would likely suffer.
 
 
 
-----------------------------------------------------------------------------
Maureen J. Arrigo-Ward                        INTERNET:  marrigo@cwsl.edu
Co-Director of Legal Skills                      PHONE:  619-525-1430
California Western School of Law                   FAX:  619-696-9999
225 Cedar Street, San Diego, CA  92101
-----------------------------------------------------------------------------
 
On Mon, 4 Dec 1995, Jan M. Levine wrote:
 
> Once in a while I do disagree with my friends Maureen and Steve.  I
> don't think LR&W teachers necessarily get lower evaluations than
> other law teachers.  In fact, for the last four years, most of our
> LR&W teachers have "kicked butt" when compared to the rest of the
> faculty, getting between 3.40 and 3.83 on a 0 to 4.0 scale for the
> simple one item query looked at by our committee on promotion and
> tenure on the one-page faculty evaluation form.  If I omit the folks
> I've fired, we do even better.  If I include the course-specific form
> we instituted last year, that asks the kind of questions about
> teaching that are unique to us, we do much better (re: feedback,
> support, conferences, etc.).
>
> Jan
>
>
>
>
>
>
> Jan M. Levine
> Associate Professor
> Director, Legal Research and Writing Program
> University of Arkansas School of Law
> Fayetteville, AR  72701
> (501) 575-7643
> jlevine@mercury.uark.edu
>
=========================================================================
Date:         Mon, 4 Dec 1995 12:37:29 CST
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         "Terence Brunk - English Dept." <terenceb@CUOK.CAMERON.EDU>
Subject:      Re: collegial discussions of writing
In-Reply-To:  <951204114241.2080c57d@ACAD.NWMISSOURI.EDU>; from
              "KRHODES@ACAD.NWMISSOURI.EDU" at Dec 4, 95 11:42 am
 
Keith,
 
At a faculty development meeting last year representatives from a variety
of departments voiced concerns that the composition program was failing
miserably in producing competent writers.  After listening to the hoopla
for a few minutes I announced my "agreement": these other departments were
failing miserably to prepare students to write competently in their
composition courses.  I don't know that I accomplished anything more than
to confuse people.  Still, if you can approach your colleague from the other
department from that standpoint that he, like you, recognizes the
importance of "good" writing, and you can convey your "appreciation" that
he has taken steps in his own classes to help students become better
writers, then you might be able to deflect any implicit criticism of
the composition program onto other departments which are not (like his)
taking their WAC responsibilities seriously.  I've had some success in
remotely similar situations with this approach.
 
I don't particularly mind getting feedback from other departments about
the strengths/weakensses of students who complete the composition
sequence.  But I am concerned about the persistant belief that
students should learn how to write in composition so they can do "real"
writing in other disciplines--without having to learn writing in those
other courses.
 
Good luck with your meeting,
 
Terence Brunk
Cameron University
 
>
>         I just got an interesting call from the chair of another
> department, who wants to go over some papers he has received -- in
> order, so the line is, to decide if he is being fair in his
> evaluations of the writing.  Indeed, I do believe this is the
> main point; but the edge in his voice tells me that the subtext
> goes something like "how much will I have to compromise my
> standards because of the incompetence of the composition program?"
> So, being the eternal provisional optimist (not the same as being
> a real one), I'll be meeting him, looking for each of us to learn
> from each other.  My question: How can I get off on the right foot
> here?
>
> Keith Rhodes                             -----------------------
> English Department, Perrin Hall         |"Let us not pretend to |
> Northwest Missouri State University     | doubt in philosophy   |
> Maryville, MO  64468                    | what we do not doubt  |
> 816-562-1860                            | in our hearts."       |
> krhodes@Acad.NwMissouri.Edu             |     -- Charles Peirce |
=========================================================================
Date:         Mon, 4 Dec 1995 13:53:27 -0500
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         Ben Reynolds <ewt2@[128.220.2.5]>
Subject:      Re: Recenter SAT
 
Ed is correct, of course. And let me hasten to add that we don't use the SAT
as he describes below. We use it to identify students who reason
exceptionally well mathematically or verbally. The TSWE was a
different matter...
 
In message Mon, 4 Dec 1995 12:08:53 -0500,
  Edward White <ewhite@WILEY.CSUSB.EDU>  writes:
 
> Just a reminder to those of you (mis)using the SAT as if it were a
> writing measure: The SAT neither does nor pretends to measure writing
> ability.  Might just as well use parent income for placement and save the
> kids the trouble of taking the test.  --Ed White
>
 
Ben Reynolds                           Ben.Reynolds@Jhu.edu
Coordinator, Academic Programs         http://jhunix.hcf.jhu.edu/~ewt2/
Center for Talented Youth (CTY) STUDENT INFO Questions: CTY.EWTINFO@jhu.edu
The Johns Hopkins University    EMPLOYMENT Questions: Academic@128.220.2.5
3400 N. Charles Street                 Voice: (410) 516-0161
Baltimore, MD 21218 USA                Fax:   (410) 516-0804
=========================================================================
Date:         Mon, 4 Dec 1995 14:30:05 MST
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         "David E. Schwalm" <IACDES@ASUACAD.BITNET>
Subject:      collegial discussions of writing
In-Reply-To:  note of 12/04/95 10:45
 
You get off on the right foot but explaining that when a student is writing a
paper for a course whopse subject matter is new to the student, the student is
dealing with concepts, vocabularies, and webs of meaning that are also new to
him/her. A student who might be able to write quite acceptably in a more
familiar context (audience, task, syntax, lexicon, etc.) may look like a
really porr writer in attempting to deal with the new and unfamiliar
content/context. This is not just social constructionist BS.
 
-- David E. Schwalm, Dir. of Acad. Planning, ASU East
___Vice Provost for Acad. Programs, ASU West
___4701 West Thunderbird Rd.
___Phoenix, AZ 85069-7100_(602) 543-4500 david.schwalm@asu.edu
=========================================================================
Date:         Mon, 4 Dec 1995 16:30:37 EST
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         Irwin Weiser <iweiser@SAGE.CC.PURDUE.EDU>
Subject:      Re: Credit for BW
In-Reply-To:  <199512041739.MAA20416@yog.rs.itd.umich.edu>; from "Bill Condon"
              at Dec 4, 95 1:43 pm
 
I appreciate Bill's willingness to cite some specifics and to provide
the "kind" and "intensity" categories.  It's interesting that some of
the kinds of writing he labels as "high school"--reporting,
summarizing, etc. are also typically taught in first-year composition
courses and have been discussed at times on this list as writing
abilities a fair number of first-year students don't have.  But these
are abilities we expect students to be able to use in the context of
analysis, interpretation, and argument--the kinds of writing Bill
identifies (and I agree) are appropriate college-level writing tasks.
 
Irwin Weiser
--
iweiser@sage.cc.purdue.edu
=========================================================================
Date:         Mon, 4 Dec 1995 14:58:27 MST
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         "David E. Schwalm" <IACDES@ASUACAD.BITNET>
Subject:      Re: Credit for BW
In-Reply-To:  note of 12/04/95 14:32
 
To my knowledge, most high school English courses are not writing courses.
They are literature courses in which students write about literature, for the
most part. That is certainly the case in Arizona (in the courses in which
students write at all). That was one of the reasons for my tendency to exclude
writing about literature from the FYC curriculum. But that aside, I think it
really is difficult to identify the characteristics of "college level"
writing, largely because it varies so much from college to college. I had a
friend from UT Pan American who thought UTEP's basic writers looked like Pam
Am's standard 101 students, and UTEP's standard 101 students look like ASU's
basic writers, and ASU's standard 101 students would be in subject A at
Berkeley, and so on. In any group of students, some will write better than
others, and those who are below the group norm will be identified as
developmental. Before I was interrupted by administration, I was working on
some way of identifying degree of difficulty of writing tasks, and found the
whole thing pretty elusive. Purvis was/is working on something like that, as
was Karen Greenberg--as part of the concern about assessment. It's
complicated. Summarizing is not a high school or college writing task. It
could be either, depending on what is being summarized, for whom, and for what
purpose. Summary can be as hard or easy as you want it to be. Difficulty is
determined by a complex combination of task, context, audience, and subject
matter, and the relation of all this stuff to different writers. (Remember
Hirsch: reading comprehension depends primarily on the reader's prior
knoweldge of the subject.) If we're going to define college level writing,
then all of these pieces have to be in the mix somewhere (and a lot of college
writing assignments are out the window).
 
-- David E. Schwalm, Dir. of Acad. Planning, ASU East
___Vice Provost for Acad. Programs, ASU West
___4701 West Thunderbird Rd.
___Phoenix, AZ 85069-7100_(602) 543-4500 david.schwalm@asu.edu
=========================================================================
Date:         Mon, 4 Dec 1995 18:48:23 -0500
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         Steve Jamar <SJamar@AOL.COM>
Subject:      Re: tenure inquiry -- urgent
 
To clarify or even modify my prior post a bit.  If you look at the underlying
data on the ratings by students instead of average numbers, and if you
account for how inappropriate many of the questions are for LRW, then both my
student evals and those of my instructors are fully competitive or even
higher than many (not all) other law professors.
 
What I see happens is that there are a few students who evaluate their
instructors very low - I suspect, but have no way to prove, that these tend
to be students who did not do well in the course.  These extremely low evals
pull down otherwise solid averages.  Since our LRW course is graded on a
scale which matches the rest of the first year courses - which means many,
many C's, a few D's and F's and often low C's - and students know where they
stand when they do the evals - we get a higher percentage of "get even"
grading.
 
This assessment is terribly non-empirically based.  And in my upper level
seminars I will often get one student who gives me all 1's and 2's (5 is
high) while every other student gives me 4's and 5's - and with only 9 to 14
students, that one low eval has a significant effect - so it is not just LRW
in which this happens.
 
All in all, I think 3's and 4's (out of 5 high) which was the situation which
was first posited, I think, ought not be disqualifying for a writing course.
 At least it ought to be looked into more thoroughly.  I do not put too much
stock in student evals - except at the consistently really low extreme.  But
I do read them to see if there are areas where I can improve and reach the
students better - perceived unapproachability or whatever.
 
A final parable.  The best professors at my school until the last year or two
received all 4's and 5's.  However, as a result of increased quality of our
student body and their higher expectations and as a result of the past
several faculty being hired with a very heavy weight being placed on teaching
ability, the average quality of instruction, especially in the first year,
has gone up.  And faculty evals have gone done somewhat.
 
Since our form asks for rating around an average teaching ability - and the
average skill has moved up, the scores have  moved down.  The problem with
grading on a curve coming back to haunt us.
 
Cheers
Steve Jamar
=========================================================================
Date:         Mon, 4 Dec 1995 16:41:19 -0800
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         "Maureen Arrigo <marrigo@cwsl.edu>" <mja@CWSL.EDU>
Subject:      Re: tenure inquiry -- urgent
X-To:         Steve Jamar <SJamar@AOL.COM>
In-Reply-To:  <951204184820_44301552@emout05.mail.aol.com>
 
Just a quick appendage to Steve Jamar's comment that his law school's
grading curve contributes to student unrest and negative (or lower) evals
for professors -
Our school also has a curve and I concur with Steve - it does create
student hostility.
 
-----------------------------------------------------------------------------
Maureen J. Arrigo-Ward                        INTERNET:  marrigo@cwsl.edu
Co-Director of Legal Skills                      PHONE:  619-525-1430
California Western School of Law                   FAX:  619-696-9999
225 Cedar Street, San Diego, CA  92101
-----------------------------------------------------------------------------
=========================================================================
Date:         Mon, 4 Dec 1995 20:28:30 -0800
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         Edward White <ewhite@WILEY.CSUSB.EDU>
Subject:      Re: collegial discussions of writing
In-Reply-To:  <WPA-L%95120411380734@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU> from "Terence Brunk -
              English Dept." at Dec 4, 95 12:37:29 pm
 
When I have colleagues about to blame us for student writing, I like to
make fun of the "inoculation theory" of composition (which, of course,
only other people hold): that a single dose of comp will forever shield a
student from all error and make students competent writers for all time.
No sensible person wants to hold such a theory, though most of our
colleagues in fact do, so dismissing it at the start clears some ground
for cooperation.  --Ed White
=========================================================================
Date:         Mon, 4 Dec 1995 23:09:17 CST
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         Bruce Leland <lelandb@CCMAIL.WIU.BGU.EDU>
Subject:      collegial discussions of writing
 
Keith:  I've had several meetings with colleagues of the type you describe.
I've even come to enjoy them.  First of all I've learned that those who ask to
talk with me about student writing really *do* want to talk, not just attack.
(The attackers do so behind our backs.)  And if they want to demonstrate the
horrors they have to put up with, they arrive with a truely horrible piece of
student writing.
 
In these cases my response is simply "We don't accept first draft writing like
this."  Many faculty, I've found, don't consider that their students are giving
them first drafts of their papers.  I explain how we teach students to work
through invention, drafting, and revision, and that the writing we accept for
grading has been through at least some revision.  In their other classes, of
course, students will try to get away with doing as little work as possible.
After all, it's not a writing class, so a first draft produced the night (or
morning) before the assignment is due will be good enough.
 
This leads to a discussion of what the teacher can do to get students to
revise.  We talk about peer response groups, how to talk to a class about their
writing, designing effective assignments, using the writing center.  At best,
the colleague leaves with a sense of how he/she can participate in the teaching
of writing.  At the least, he/she leaves knowing that we do, in fact, know
what we're doing in the writing program, and that I, at least, recognize that
the proferred example of student writing is bad--and would not be rewarded with
a good grade in a writing class.
 
I'd actually be a lot happier of more faculty wanted to have these
conversations with writing teachers!
 
Bruce
 
Bruce Leland
Western Illinois University
=========================================================================
Date:         Tue, 5 Dec 1995 06:26:04 -0600
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         KRHODES@ACAD.NWMISSOURI.EDU
Subject:      Re: collegial discussions of writing
 
Thanks to all who have responded to my plea for gracious tactics
to use in discussing writing with other faculty members.  While my
meeting has been moved to Thursday, even the phone call changing
the meeting seems to have gone more smoothly than the first one.
 
Keith Rhodes
=========================================================================
Date:         Tue, 5 Dec 1995 09:24:42 -0600
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         "J.L. McClure" <jmcclure@BLUE.WEEG.UIOWA.EDU>
Subject:      Student Revising
 
Bruce Leland writes:
 
>I explain how we teach students to work
>through invention, drafting, and revision, and that the writing we accept for
>grading has been through at least some revision.  In their other classes, of
>course, students will try to get away with doing as little work as possible.
>After all, it's not a writing class, so a first draft produced the night (or
>morning) before the assignment is due will be good enough.
>
 
A question nagging me lately:  Is there any research out there that shows
whether or not, or to what degree, students apply what they learn in a
process comp class to their writing in other classes?
 
J.L. McClure <jmcclure@blue.weeg.uiowa.edu>
=========================================================================
Date:         Tue, 5 Dec 1995 08:31:22 -0800
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         "Maureen Arrigo <marrigo@cwsl.edu>" <mja@CWSL.EDU>
Subject:      Re: Student Revising
In-Reply-To:  <199512051524.JAA37596@ns-mx.uiowa.edu>
 
Speaking as a professor of legal writing in a law school, I can assure
you students have trouble applying what they learn on one ASSIGNMENT to
the next assignment in the same class.
 
Transferring skills learned in writing class to, e.g, history class,
would be an even bigger leap.
 
-----------------------------------------------------------------------------
Maureen J. Arrigo-Ward                        INTERNET:  marrigo@cwsl.edu
Co-Director of Legal Skills                      PHONE:  619-525-1430
California Western School of Law                   FAX:  619-696-9999
225 Cedar Street, San Diego, CA  92101
-----------------------------------------------------------------------------
 
On Tue, 5 Dec 1995, J.L. McClure wrote:
 
> Bruce Leland writes:
>
> >I explain how we teach students to work
> >through invention, drafting, and revision, and that the writing we accept for
> >grading has been through at least some revision.  In their other classes, of
> >course, students will try to get away with doing as little work as possible.
> >After all, it's not a writing class, so a first draft produced the night (or
> >morning) before the assignment is due will be good enough.
> >
>
> A question nagging me lately:  Is there any research out there that shows
> whether or not, or to what degree, students apply what they learn in a
> process comp class to their writing in other classes?
>
> J.L. McClure <jmcclure@blue.weeg.uiowa.edu>
>
=========================================================================
Date:         Tue, 5 Dec 1995 08:43:56 -0800
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         Susan McLeod <mcleod@MAIL.WSU.EDU>
Subject:      Re: Student Revising
 
See Lucille McCarthy's "A Stranger in Strange Lands" (_Research in the
Teaching of English_ Oct. 1987).  The student she studied saw no connection
between what he learned in his comp. course and his other courses.  She
makes some good suggestions for teachers at the end of the piece.
 
>Bruce Leland writes:
>
>>I explain how we teach students to work
>>through invention, drafting, and revision, and that the writing we accept for
>>grading has been through at least some revision.  In their other classes, of
>>course, students will try to get away with doing as little work as possible.
>>After all, it's not a writing class, so a first draft produced the night (or
>>morning) before the assignment is due will be good enough.
>>
>
>A question nagging me lately:  Is there any research out there that shows
>whether or not, or to what degree, students apply what they learn in a
>process comp class to their writing in other classes?
>
>J.L. McClure <jmcclure@blue.weeg.uiowa.edu>
 
Susan McLeod, Associate Dean
College of Liberal Arts
Washington State University
Pullman, WA 99164-2630
(509)335-4581
=========================================================================
Date:         Tue, 5 Dec 1995 09:49:45 -0600
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         Christine Hult <FAHULT@CC.USU.EDU>
Subject:      Re: collegial discussions of writing
 
Bruce,  What you said!  Christine Hult
=========================================================================
Date:         Tue, 5 Dec 1995 11:07:43 -0600
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         Irv Peckham <peckham@CWIS.UNOMAHA.EDU>
Subject:      Re: academic freedom
In-Reply-To:  <Pine.OSF.3.91a.951202160038.12282C-100000@hopper.unh.edu>
 
Bob:
I worry that I am writing out of context, but your note gave me a better
context to messages that I had skimmed (and, therefore, perhaps should
have remained as a skimmer).
 
I had caught a bit of the gay discussion.  Context for my flippant
remarks:  we had the same problem  here last year.  Irony is that it was
one of the faculty who got a bit bent on the issue.  He enlisted a couple
of pards, and they tried to create an issue out of what went more or less
unnoticed in the class when the teacher mentioned (I think it was in the
context of a discussion) his sexual orientation.
 
From my experience of students here, I think they might have a larger
point of view regarding sexual politics than many faculty members.  Thus,
my equally flippant remarks on ratios.
 
You are using as your database writers on this listserv.  You of course
know that's skewing the population on the blackboard side of the podium.
 
I would, however, challenge notions suggesting for some odd reason
that we, as teachers, have some kind of special life-wisdom.  Leave me
out.  I'm doing all right, but I don't think my study of rhetoric & comp
and my having earned a degree (as if it were a title) has had an awful lot
to do with having learned how to live well (in fact, these pursuits have
often got in my way).  I think that people who have gone in other
directions--let's say farmers, businessmen, plumbers, musicians--might very
well have gained as much life-wisdom as I have.
 
Having said this much, I don't agree with Weaver's implication that I
should give over my license to teach.  I know how to teach writing.  I'm
pretty happy with that.
 
Best,
Irv
 
-----------------
Irvin Peckham
University of Nebraska at Omaha
peckham@unomaha.edu
=========================================================================
Date:         Tue, 5 Dec 1995 14:18:00 PST
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         "Segall, Mary Prof." <segall@QUINNIPIAC.EDU>
Subject:      AP credit
 
To all who have a moment to respond:
 
The Provost has asked me to survey other postsecondary institutions for how
much credit is awarded for the Advanced Placement Language and Composition
 or the AP Literature and Composition exams (College Board).  Traditionally,
our college has granted both EN 101 and EN 102 credit (total of 6 hours) for
either one of the AP exams.  I am trying to make a case for granting 3
credits for each of the exams ( with a score of 3 or higher), and a total of
six credits only if the student took both exams.  Daniel Mahala and Michael
Vivion' s article "The role of AP and the Composition Program" (WPA F/W
1993) caused me to review our assumptions about AP credit, and I agree with
the authors that to grant 6 credits for one or the other of the exams is
suspect, especially since our random granting of credit has resulted in some
students receiving EN 101 (expository writing) and EN 102 (literature and
composition) credit when, in fact, the student only took the AP Literature
and Comp. exam.  This student would then not be required to take our FY
comp. course, but would have received credit for it.
 
 Thanks in advance to those who respond to this query, on or off the list,
depending on whether you think others would be interested.
 
Mary T. Segall                  segall@quinnipiac.edu
Dir. Freshman English           voice: 203-281-8952
Quinnipiac College
Hamden, CT 06518
=========================================================================
Date:         Tue, 5 Dec 1995 15:50:42 -0500
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         john clark <jclark2@BGNET.BGSU.EDU>
Subject:      Re: Student Revising
In-Reply-To:  <v02120d01acea26ac0fbe@[134.121.56.24]>
 
Susan McLeod's comment about a research finding that students (at least
_a_ student) see no correlation between their comp. classes and other
classes prompts me to respond. I did a study involving approx. 200
students, all in Business Administration majors, at four different
levels. Among other interesting "findings," I got significant reports
that--while students in this population might not see much correlation
between writing tasks and approaches to writing in different
classes--they were nonetheless pleased to be able to employ their
so-called successful composition strategies in their other classes.
 
Ironically, then, while the question of whether students considered
fycomp applicable to subsequent writing contingencies was far from
one-sidedly decisive in my little study, students at various levels were
more dogged in their appraisals of composition as "good for them" than I
had guessed they would be. This "halo effect," however, if that's what it
was, diminished steadily over the next three years (following the
freshman year). I didn't always get a lot of specifics--I hypothesize
that less-experienced students really do buy into an abstract "it's good
for you" line, at least to an extent. The examples my subjects provided,
however, seem to indicate that when they can find "formulas for success"
which work across platforms/situations, they're all too happy to obtain
and use them. Many questions, of course, remain to be answered....
 
John M. Clark                    "A way of seeing is...a way of not seeing."
Bowling Green State U, Ohio                     [Kenneth Burke]
=========================================================================
Date:         Tue, 5 Dec 1995 13:56:32 -0800
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         Susan McLeod <mcleod@MAIL.WSU.EDU>
Subject:      Re: AP credit
 
Mary--we are no longer offering any credit for a score of 3;  we also offer
6 credits only if the students have taken both exams.  Sue McLeod
 
>To all who have a moment to respond:
>
>The Provost has asked me to survey other postsecondary institutions for how
>much credit is awarded for the Advanced Placement Language and Composition
> or the AP Literature and Composition exams (College Board).  Traditionally,
>our college has granted both EN 101 and EN 102 credit (total of 6 hours) for
>either one of the AP exams.  I am trying to make a case for granting 3
>credits for each of the exams ( with a score of 3 or higher), and a total of
>six credits only if the student took both exams.  Daniel Mahala and Michael
>Vivion' s article "The role of AP and the Composition Program" (WPA F/W
>1993) caused me to review our assumptions about AP credit, and I agree with
>the authors that to grant 6 credits for one or the other of the exams is
>suspect, especially since our random granting of credit has resulted in some
>students receiving EN 101 (expository writing) and EN 102 (literature and
>composition) credit when, in fact, the student only took the AP Literature
>and Comp. exam.  This student would then not be required to take our FY
>comp. course, but would have received credit for it.
>
> Thanks in advance to those who respond to this query, on or off the list,
>depending on whether you think others would be interested.
>
>Mary T. Segall                  segall@quinnipiac.edu
>Dir. Freshman English           voice: 203-281-8952
>Quinnipiac College
>Hamden, CT 06518
 
Susan McLeod, Associate Dean
College of Liberal Arts
Washington State University
Pullman, WA 99164-2630
(509)335-4581
=========================================================================
Date:         Tue, 5 Dec 1995 17:32:19 -0500
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         john clark <jclark2@BGNET.BGSU.EDU>
Subject:      Re: AP credit
In-Reply-To:  <30C4C465@smtp.quinnipiac.edu>
 
I'll respond on-list rather than separately, Mary, because others might
be interested. At BGSU, our Comp. Program administrator/s read all AP
English exam booklets--both "lit" and "comp"--and assign what we think is
appropriate credit. A few students each year who have received a "3" we
award no credit at all. Students with threes, according to our procedure,
can receive no credit, credit for our English 111, and even credit for
our 112 (few threes receive credit for both comp. courses). Students with
a 4 or a 5 automatically receive credit for 111, 112, and 150 (intro. to
lit.) if this score refers to the Composition and Literature test. With a
4 or 5 on the Language and Composition test, we assign credit for English
112 and 112 and review the writing to determine whether we will assign
credit for our English 207, Intermediate Writing.
 
Some students at our institution report expecting automatic credit for
one or more courses for having taken either test, and some also have what
turn out to be unrealistic expectations of what a score of 3 will bring
them.  The goals of our program are not exactly the same, perhaps, as
those of ETS, but these students' expectations are sometimes not fulfilled.
 
John M. Clark                    "A way of seeing is...a way of not seeing."
Bowling Green State U, Ohio                     [Kenneth Burke]
=========================================================================
Date:         Tue, 5 Dec 1995 15:41:03 MST
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         "David E. Schwalm" <IACDES@ASUACAD.BITNET>
Subject:      AP credit
In-Reply-To:  note of 12/05/95 12:02
 
ASU gives 6 hours of credit for a score of 4 or higher on either exam: For the
lit and comp, students get credit for ENG 101 and ENG 110 (Intro to Lit); for
Lang and comp they get credit for ENH 101 and ENG 114 (English Grammar and
Usage). They have to take ENG 102, but they are eligible for Honors sections.
WE give no credit for 3's. There is a vast different between a 3 essay and a
4, and the number of students who earn 3's is huge.
 
-- David E. Schwalm, Dir. of Acad. Planning, ASU East
___Vice Provost for Acad. Programs, ASU West
___4701 West Thunderbird Rd.
___Phoenix, AZ 85069-7100_(602) 543-4500 david.schwalm@asu.edu
=========================================================================
Date:         Tue, 5 Dec 1995 16:36:26 -0600
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         Joan Livingston-Webber <webber@CWIS.UNOMAHA.EDU>
Subject:      Re: academic freedom
In-Reply-To:  <Pine.3.05.9512051141.B638-b100000@cwis.unomaha.edu>
 
I think I learned a great deal, including wisdom, in my graduate work.
But I think that is more frequently true in general for women returning to
school than for other populations--or else I just find myself relating
better to students who are kind of like I was.  I wrote jounral-type
things in grad school in which the language and jargon and concepts of my
studies helped me make a lot of sense of my life and helped me make sense
of what I was trying to do in that retrospective reconstruction of a life
story.  In a more mundane vein, a friend diagnosed her child's hearing
impairment during grad school because of her linguistics training--and
persisted against a doctor who said she was like a med student suffering
diseases read about.  He was wrong.  She was right.
 
I think plumbers and other artisans have their own wisdom.  (My father
understands the world iin terms of plumbing metaphors--and sometimes they
make a lot of sense.  SOmetimes they screw things up.)  I do have wisdom
that my students don't have and I did come by some of that wisdom by study
in school.  That doesn't mean I think my students are dumb and have
nothing to teach me.  It means I think school does and can sometimes help
people to find a wisdom they can find elsewhere only with difficulty.
 
Joan Livingston-Webber   webber@unomaha.edu
"What gets better is the precision with which we vex each other."
                                                -Clifford Geertz
=========================================================================
Date:         Tue, 5 Dec 1995 16:03:30 -0700
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         Duane Roen <dhroen@IMAP1.ASU.EDU>
Subject:      Re: AP credit
X-To:         "Segall, Mary Prof." <segall@QUINNIPIAC.EDU>
In-Reply-To:  <30C4C465@smtp.quinnipiac.edu>
 
Mary,
Our students receive 6 units, but only three of them are first-year
composition credits.  The other three units are either lit. or Engish
language, depending on which test the student took.  They must then take
another composition course.
 Duane
 
Duane Roen, Director of Composition, Department of English
Arizona State University, Tempe, AZ  85287-0302
(602) 965-3853 (office)      (602) 491-6813 (home)
Duane.Roen@asu.edu
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Date:         Tue, 5 Dec 1995 16:31:28 -0800
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         "Maureen Arrigo <marrigo@cwsl.edu>" <mja@CWSL.EDU>
Subject:      Politics of Writing Instruction
X-To:         Writing Program Administrators
              <wpa-l%asuacad.bitnet@uga.cc.uga.edu>
 
I am reading The Politics of Writing Instruction: Postsecondary,,
Bullock, Trimbur and Chuster, eds. (1991).  The preface notes
"This book is the first in a series of volumes of original essays that
will develop a political critique of writing instruction."
 
Do any of you know whether or when more volumes are likely to be published?
Thanks.
 
-----------------------------------------------------------------------------
Maureen J. Arrigo-Ward                        INTERNET:  marrigo@cwsl.edu
Co-Director of Legal Skills                      PHONE:  619-525-1430
California Western School of Law                   FAX:  619-696-9999
225 Cedar Street, San Diego, CA  92101
-----------------------------------------------------------------------------
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Date:         Tue, 5 Dec 1995 20:31:57 CST
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         Bruce Leland <lelandb@CCMAIL.WIU.BGU.EDU>
Subject:      AP credit
 
I talked to some AP teachers about their interpretation of the test scores.
Their interpretation:  students with scores of 4 or 5 are exceptional writers
who will do just fine without the first semester of college composition.  Some
may not need the second semester, but that's a much tougher call.
 
A score of 3 is ambiguous.  Some student with 3's may not need comp, others
most definately do.
 
So--at WIU we give three credits of composition for a 4 or 5 on either exam.
Students with 3's are told to take FY comp, though they may appeal to have
their AP work accepted for credit.  I handle the appeal.  I interview the
students about the course they took, the kind of writing they did, their sense
of their writing process, and their evaluation of their writing abilities.  I
look at a course syllabus (if available) and look at samples of their writing
from the AP course.
 
Handling these appeals gives me a good sense of the variety of courses being
taught as "advanced placement"--almost as great as the variety among
composition courses!  I am able to get enough information from the students to
be able to decide if they need to take our FY comp course.
 
We limit awarding AP credit to our FY course.  At WIU the second semester of
college composition is taken at the sophomore level, and all students must take
it.
 
Bruce
 
Bruce Leland
Western Illinois University
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Date:         Tue, 5 Dec 1995 20:14:59 -0800
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         Edward White <ewhite@WILEY.CSUSB.EDU>
Subject:      Re: AP credit
In-Reply-To:  <30C4C465@smtp.quinnipiac.edu> from "Segall,
              Mary Prof." at Dec 5, 95 02:18:00 pm
 
Mary, I think the Mahala and Vivion article was a bit skewed, though it
made numbers of good points.  I don't think it's fair to ask your students
to take both AP tests for two courses, but you really can't go on
people's emotional responses, which you are sure to get a lot of.  I'd
urge you to do a study of what happened to the students who have actually
gotten credit at your place for both writing courses.  How have they
done?  If you compare them to like students who took the courses, do they
show they have missed something important?  How have they used the credit
they got: most AP students tend to take more advanced courses, not fewer
courses.  A study of this sort, which should be pretty easy to do, will
give you the evidence you need to tailor a policy to your students at
your institution.  --Ed White
=========================================================================
Date:         Tue, 5 Dec 1995 22:33:17 -0600
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         Charles I Schuster <cis@CSD.UWM.EDU>
Subject:      Adjuncts
X-To:         "Writing Program] Administration"
              <WPA-L%ASUACAD.BITNET@uga.cc.uga.edu>
 
I realize that we have discussed some issues related to adjuncts
previously, but I wanted to ask a few specific questions.  Feel free to
respond to me off-line if you prefer.
 
1.  What do you think the impact of the Wyoming Resolution has been on
composition instruction--nationally and at your institution?
 
2.  What impact do you think the CCCC Statement on Professional
Principles and Standards has had?
 
3.  Given the considerable heat--but little light--that has been
generated about the working conditions of adjuncts and part-time
instructors in composition (most of whom are women), do you have any
specific recommendations for what we should do next--individually or
collectively?  Is there anything that can be done collectively?  In a
late-capitalist/materialist sense, should we simply let market
forces determine the salaries, benefits, and working conditions of
part-time instructors?
 
This subject is the focus of an mla session that I am doing with Eileen
Schell and Miles Meyer; I'd sure love to have your input.
 
Thanks in advance.
 
Charles I. Schuster
Department of English
U. Wisconsin-Milwaukee
Milwaukee, WI  53201
414-229-5293
 
"Question and answer are not logical relations . . . If an answer does
not give rise to a new question from itself, it falls out of the dialogue"
                                                M. M. Bakhtin
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Date:         Wed, 6 Dec 1995 07:27:14 -0500
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         "Steve North, SUNY Albany" <SN282@CNSVAX.ALBANY.EDU>
Subject:      Re: Adjuncts
 
Chuck: As you may know, my institution (SUNY Albany) doesn't have a required
freshman writing course (at least at present). In part, we moved away from
that model precisely because it was taught more or less exclusively by
adjunct faculty and TAs (and while the latter, of whom I was once one, taught
a 1-1 load, in those days adjuncts would do 3-3 or sometimes more. Eventually,
a grievance filed though the union--UUP--won lecturer status for 7 people who
had consistently been given "full-time" loads as adjuncts. The result is that
lecturers get annual appointments with [lousy] salaries [$25,000, approx.] and
annual threats of dismissal; while part-time people never teach more than 2
courses.) Right now, therefore, we have no army of freshman comp adjuncts.
 
However, this has not meant the end of adjunct employment, even in English.
Budget cuts have hit hard here recently, but last year (1994-95), we had as
many adjuncts teach courses as full-time faculty (about 27). This year, the
balance is better, but mostly because budget cuts were taken from the pool
of money that funds adjuncts; full-time faculty workloads in English are
up somewhat to make up the difference.
 
For what it's worth, I believe my own institution should stop entirely using
adjunct hiring as a practice: negotiate workloads (in teaching, scholarship, and
service) on the basis of a real budget of full-time employees. If we value our
full-time lecturers--and we say we do--then devote the next 7 lines afforded
us to hire them on tenure-track positions.
 
This is not a knock on the people teaching part-time. I have done such teaching,and many of the people who teach for SUNY Albany now are wonderfully qualified,
fine teachers and colleagues. The systemic momentum, though, seems to me to be
in favor of greater use of adjunct employment, a kind of sub-contracting way
of privatizing public higher education: lines from retired faculty are
"returned" as part-line moneys. A good friend is an administrator at National
University (I think that's the name) out in California. An unusual institution,
what most struck me about it was that about 15% of the faculty is full-time,
continuing appointment (although w/o tenure): everybody else teaches in one
or another version of less-than-full-time. In English, where there has not
been a year in decades when the graduating crop of PhDs landing full-time,
tenure track employment has exceeded 50% (see Huber's MLA research), this
sort of practice provides a seemingly endless temptation for administrators
hard-pressed to meet demand.
 
Good luck with the session!
 
Steve North
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Date:         Wed, 6 Dec 1995 07:33:12 -0500
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         "Steve North, SUNY Albany" <SN282@CNSVAX.ALBANY.EDU>
Subject:      MLA Reception
 
To all subscribers on this list: On behalf of NCTE, I will be hosting a
recpetion at this year's MLA, celebrating our new series of books under
the heading of Refiguring English Studies. The reception will be in
the Hyatt's Truffles Room on Thursday, Dec. 28, from 5:15-6:30. The bar
will be open (NOT a cash bar), and hors d'oeuvres will be served. I would
be delighted to meet in person those of you I know only on-line, and would at least feign delight at seeing those of you I already know (just kidding!).
 
So if you're in Chicago, I hope you'll stop by.
 
Steve North
SUNY Albany
NCTE's College Acquisitions Editor
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Date:         Wed, 6 Dec 1995 07:49:53 -0500
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         "CHRISTOPHER J. THAISS" <cthaiss@OSF1.GMU.EDU>
Subject:      Re: AP credit
In-Reply-To:  <30C4C465@smtp.quinnipiac.edu>
 
Mary:
 
At GMU, we award 3 credits for ENGL101 for scores on either exam of 3 or
higher.  We award 3 credits for ENGL 101 and 3 cedits for ENGL207 (one of
our two required lit. courses) for students with 4's or 5's on the
Comp./Lit. exam.  All students must take advanced comp. (ENGL302), which
students must have a minimum of 45 credits to take (most take it as juniors).
 
We used to withhold credit for 3's until we had read the exams (sometimes
100 or more).  We found that we gave the credit to more than 75%
of those.  We decided finally to give automatic credit for 3's when our
testing office did a study of those we had denied credit to, and found
that over two years almost all those students had received A's in their
comp. and lit. courses, and none had received lower than a B.
 
While we're on the subject of AP credit, does anyone have experience with
granting credit for students who present scores (1-7) on the exams of the
International Baccalaureate (IB) Program?  It's a growing phenomenon in
our area, and we've not yet established a standard.
 
Chris Thaiss
George Mason University
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Date:         Wed, 6 Dec 1995 07:03:05 -0600
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         KRHODES@ACAD.NWMISSOURI.EDU
Subject:      Re: Student Revising
 
John's mention of the "halo effect" in reports on the value
of writing reminds me of a frequent report I get when
I ask students to write about their earlier writing education.
Quite often, first drafts mention a "hard" teacher (usually a
harsh grammarian) from whom the students learned "alot."  I have
yet to have anyone answer my usual question about what details or
examples they could add to support this assertion.  A frightening
number of students seem to believe that education that
successfully makes them miserable is by that token effective and
"good for them."  It's just as possible to cut off all escape
routes in a process class as in a grammar class, and hence gather
this somewhat diabolical "halo effect"; but it may not actually
help anyone to do anything.  Meanwhile, my advanced comp students,
most of whom were at least exposed to "process" comp earlier,
almost universally reported dismal practices at the start of
class.  I'll have to see what they are doing a couple of years
from now.  Maybe intelligent use of recursive processes is a bit
much for most fy students?  (Are we back to "media query?"?)  But
then what do we do about writing methods?
 
Keith Rhodes                             -----------------------
English Department, Perrin Hall         |"Let us not pretend to |
Northwest Missouri State University     | doubt in philosophy   |
Maryville, MO  64468                    | what we do not doubt  |
816-562-1860                            | in our hearts."       |
krhodes@Acad.NwMissouri.Edu             |     -- Charles Peirce |
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Date:         Wed, 6 Dec 1995 09:25:54 -0500
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         Ben Reynolds <ewt2@[128.220.2.5]>
Subject:      Re: AP credit
 
To what, I'm sure, is the surprise of no one, JHU does not give credit for
either exam. It does give credit for a number of math & science APs. Not
being in the Eng Dept, I don't know the rationale.
 
 
In message Tue, 5 Dec 1995 17:18:00 -0500,
  "Segall, Mary Prof." <segall@QUINNIPIAC.EDU>  writes:
 
>
> --Boundary (ID ox9/UD6kYaoLrcXlygglwA)
> Content-type: TEXT/PLAIN
>
> To all who have a moment to respond:
>
> The Provost has asked me to survey other postsecondary institutions for
> how much credit is awarded for the Advanced Placement Language and
> Composition  or the AP Literature and Composition exams (College Board).
> Traditionally, our college has granted both EN 101 and EN 102 credit
> (total of 6 hours) for either one of the AP exams.  I am trying to make a
> case for granting 3 credits for each of the exams ( with a score of 3 or
> higher), and a total of six credits only if the student took both exams.
> Daniel Mahala and Michael Vivion' s article "The role of AP and the
> Composition Program" (WPA F/W 1993) caused me to review our assumptions
> about AP credit, and I agree with the authors that to grant 6 credits for
> one or the other of the exams is suspect, especially since our random
> granting of credit has resulted in some students receiving EN 101
> (expository writing) and EN 102 (literature and composition) credit when,
> in fact, the student only took the AP Literature and Comp. exam.  This
> student would then not be required to take our FY comp. course, but would
> have received credit for it.
> Thanks in advance to those who respond to this query, on or off the list,
> depending on whether you think others would be interested.
>
> Mary T. Segall                  segall@quinnipiac.edu
> Dir. Freshman English           voice: 203-281-8952
> Quinnipiac College
> Hamden, CT 06518
>
> --Boundary (ID ox9/UD6kYaoLrcXlygglwA)--
>
 
Ben Reynolds                           Ben.Reynolds@Jhu.edu
Coordinator, Academic Programs         http://jhunix.hcf.jhu.edu/~ewt2/
Center for Talented Youth (CTY) STUDENT INFO Questions: CTY.EWTINFO@jhu.edu
The Johns Hopkins University    EMPLOYMENT Questions: Academic@128.220.2.5
3400 N. Charles Street                 Voice: (410) 516-0161
Baltimore, MD 21218 USA                Fax:   (410) 516-0804
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Date:         Wed, 6 Dec 1995 10:17:00 -0500
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         john clark <jclark2@BGNET.BGSU.EDU>
Subject:      Re: Student Revising
In-Reply-To:  <951206070305.20617cff@ACAD.NWMISSOURI.EDU>
 
Keith Rhodes writes:
"my advanced comp students,
most of whom were at least exposed to "process" comp earlier,
almost universally reported dismal practices at the start of
class.  I'll have to see what they are doing a couple of years
from now.  Maybe intelligent use of recursive processes is a bit
much for most fy students?"
 
Another issue we might problematize, Keith, is whether it makes a
difference that fycomp is often the *only* place in the curriculum where
process is valued/emphasized? My more precise line of thinking here is
that I'm guessing students often value what they see as valued by the
professionals who teach them. Is "intelligent use of recursive processes"
a bit much for fy students? Across the broad spectrum of fycomp students,
I'm not convinced that it is. More significant in terms of their not
internalizing process as a worthy learning goal, I believe, is that
focuses on written products both before and after their terms in fycomp
reinforce a different way of thinking about writing.
 
That said, I'm pretty cynical about the chances for immediately getting
all instructors across the campus who assign writing to pick up and
respond to multiple drafts. :-(
 
John M. Clark                    "A way of seeing is...a way of not seeing."
Bowling Green State U, Ohio                     [Kenneth Burke]
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Date:         Wed, 6 Dec 1995 09:30:06 -0600
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         Irv Peckham <peckham@CWIS.UNOMAHA.EDU>
Subject:      academic freedom
 
Bob:
I worry that I am writing out of context, but your note gave me a better
context to messages that I had skimmed (and, therefore, perhaps should
have remained as a skimmer).
 
I had caught a bit of the gay discussion.  Context for my flippant
remarks:  we had the same problem  here last year.  Irony is that it was
one of the faculty who got a bit bent on the issue.  He enlisted a couple
of pards, and they tried to create an issue out of what went more or less
unnoticed in the class when the teacher mentioned (I think it was in the
context of a discussion) his sexual orientation.
 
>From my experience of students here, I think they might have a larger
point of view regarding sexual politics than many faculty members.  Thus,
my equally flippant remarks on ratios.
 
You are using as your database writers on this listserv.  You of course
know that's skewing the population on the blackboard side of the podium.
 
I would, however, challenge notions suggesting for some odd reason
that we, as teachers, have some kind of special life-wisdom.  Leave me
out.  I'm doing all right, but I don't think my study of rhetoric & comp
and my having earned a degree (as if it were a title) has had an awful lot
to do with having learned how to live well (in fact, these pursuits have
often got in my way).  I think that people who have gone in other
directions--let's say farmers, businessmen, plumbers, musicians--might very
well have gained as much life-wisdom as I have.
 
Having said this much, I don't agree with Weaver's implication that I
should give over my license to teach.  I know how to teach writing.  I'm
pretty happy with that.
 
Best,
Irv
 
-----------------
Irvin Peckham
University of Nebraska at Omaha
peckham@unomaha.edu
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Date:         Wed, 6 Dec 1995 09:06:26 -0700
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         Duane Roen <dhroen@IMAP1.ASU.EDU>
Subject:      Re: Adjuncts
In-Reply-To:  <Pine.OSF.3.91.951205222315.7880P-100000@alpha1.csd.uwm.edu>
 
Chuck,
Below, I have responded below to some of the quesitons.
Duane
 
Duane Roen, Director of Composition, Department of English
Arizona State University, Tempe, AZ  85287-0302
(602) 965-3853 (office)      (602) 491-6813 (home)
Duane.Roen@asu.edu
 
 
At Arizona State University we are moving away from semester-to-semester
conracts to longer contracts.  We've not been able to get much in the way
of tenure-track lines, but we've added 8 Lecturer lines since 1993.
Lecturers have three-year, renewable contracts.  They also have full
benfits and salaries that nearly are comparable to those of Assistant
Professors.  Further, they have full voting right in the department.
They teach a 3/3 load, which is also the load of some tenured faculty.
 
I must add that in Arizona, the pressure is coming from the Arizona Board
of Regents, who wants undergraduate students to have as many courses as
possbile with "rank" faculty:
 
1. Instructors (one-year, renewable contracts; full benefits; no voting
rights)
2. Lecturers (described above)
3. Professors (at various ranks)
 
These are in contrast to the following:
 
1. TAs
2. Faculty Associates: one-semester, renewable contracts; benefits are
possible.
 
Even though this outside pressure is a major force, there are people on
campus who want to improve working conditions of the non-tenure track
faculty listed above.  For example, our Provost, Milt Glick, has a
genuine concern for the welfare of such teachers.  (He was greatly
influenced by Win Horner, with whom he worked at the University of Missouri.)
 
Let me know if you'd like more details.
=========================================================================
Date:         Wed, 6 Dec 1995 11:05:16 -0500
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         "Becky Howard, Department of Interdisciplinary Writing,
              Colgate University" <BHOWARD@CENTER.COLGATE.EDU>
Subject:      Re: Student Revising
 
John Clark, have you/will you publish your study anywhere?
 
Becky Howard
=========================================================================
Date:         Wed, 6 Dec 1995 08:59:23 -0800
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         Edward White <ewhite@WILEY.CSUSB.EDU>
Subject:      Re: Adjuncts
In-Reply-To:  <Pine.OSF.3.91.951205222315.7880P-100000@alpha1.csd.uwm.edu> from
              "Charles I Schuster" at Dec 5, 95 10:33:17 pm
 
Chuck, will you post the time and place of your MLA session?  I'm sure
I'm not the only one who wants to be there and it can get lost in the
shuffle.  As for your questions, I would guess that the Wyoming/CCCC
statement has had virtually no impact on hiring or employment practices,
a truly frustrating conclusion.  Such resolutions MUST have teeth of
some sort, as we recognized by trying to get some sort of accreditation
system going, to be scotched by legal worries.  I hope your panel
considers some other kinds of teeth, whether false, wooden, or dragon's,
that might have some effect; couldn't we at least publish a list of
campuses that ARE in compliance?  --Ed White
=========================================================================
Date:         Wed, 6 Dec 1995 11:47:01 -0600
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         Joan Livingston-Webber <webber@CWIS.UNOMAHA.EDU>
Subject:      Re: Adjuncts
In-Reply-To:  <199512061659.IAA29433@wiley.csusb.edu>
 
Joan Livingston-Webber   webber@unomaha.edu
"What gets better is the precision with which we vex each other."
                                                -Clifford Geertz
 
 
On Wed, 6 Dec 1995, Edward White wrote:
 
> that might have some effect; couldn't we at least publish a list of
> campuses that ARE in compliance?
 
Are there any such campuses outside of the community colleges?
=========================================================================
Date:         Wed, 6 Dec 1995 13:57:44 -0500
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         Joe Martin <jam8@CORNELL.EDU>
Subject:      Re: AP credit
 
At Cornell University we generally grant credit for one writing course to
students who score a 5 on the Advanced Placement exam.  That credit will
exempt students from only one semester of our two-semester writing
requirment.  All students should, we think, take a more complex,
college-level writing seminar as an introduction to college writing.
 
Joe Martin
Writing Workshop
Cornell University
jam8@cornell.edu
 
 
.........................................................................
Joe Martin, Director    174 Rockefeller Hall    jam8@cornell.edu
Writing Workshop        Cornell University      (607) 255-1390
                        Ithaca, NY  14853-2502
=========================================================================
Date:         Wed, 6 Dec 1995 14:05:31 -0500
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         Beth Daniell <dbeth@CLEMSON.EDU>
Subject:      Re: AP credit
 
Mary, at Clemson we give 101 and 102 credit for a 5 on either exam. We give
101 and 102 credit for 3 or 4 on both exams. We give 101 credit for 3 or 4
on one exam. We have a lot of those. They often sit for our deptmental
exemption exam; they rarely pass--so rarely in fact that I now try to
discourage them from wasting our time by taking it. I put it to the
students or their parent somewhat more tactfully than that. I am convinced
that the AP (around here it's mostly the lit version) is relatively
worthless as far as writing other kinds of prose forms.  Beth
=========================================================================
Date:         Wed, 6 Dec 1995 11:50:40 -0700
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         "D. Campbell" <CAMPBELL@GONZAGA.EDU>
Subject:      Re: AP credit
 
        At Gonzaga, students receive 3 credits toward graduation for
achieving a satisfactory score on the AP exam, but everyone still takes
the 101/102 courses.  The practice of allowing composition credit for the
exam was apparently phased out some years ago.
 
Donna Campbell
Dept. of English
Gonzaga University
campbell@gonzaga.edu
=========================================================================
Date:         Wed, 6 Dec 1995 15:32:38 -0500
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         Susan-Marie Harrington <sharrin@INDYUNIX.IUPUI.EDU>
Subject:      Re: AP credit
In-Reply-To:  <01HYHIAGN47C002FA0@GONZAGA.EDU>
 
I'm not sure how credit for the literature courses work, although I think
that students with a 4 or 5 on the literature AP exam get 3 credits for a
100-leve literature course.  In writing, we award placement rather than
credit, so students who get a 4 or 5 on the exam get placed into honors
comp (and then have the option of petitioning out).  This is largely a
theoretical policy since few of our students seem to take AP courses.
 
Susanmarie Harrington                                sharrin@indyunix.iupui.edu
Indiana University Purdue University Indianapolis    (317) 278-1153
425 University Boulevard                             fax: (317) 274-2347
Indianapolis IN 46202
=========================================================================
Date:         Wed, 6 Dec 1995 16:12:53 -0500
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         Ben Reynolds <ewt2@[128.220.2.5]>
Subject:      Re: AP credit
 
Beth provides an excuse for me to say that I graded APs for a few years in
the mid 80s. In grading the Lit essays, which I did only one year, almost
no attention was paid to the quality of the writing. Content ruled the
rubric. In the Comp exam (to over generalize), the opposite was true.
 
Things seem to have changed somewhat by now. The Rubric for Question 1, 1993
specifically mentions writing in nearly each of the divisions. I note that
the general instructions allow "a poorly written essay" a score no higher
than 3. I also note that the Chief Reader that year was Lee K. Abbott, a
good writer who also read the Comp with me way back when.
 
College Board puts out "a comprehensive guide to colleges and universities"
called _The College Handbook_ that "contains upto-date information about
Advanced Placement policies at more than 3,100 two- and four-year
institutions."
 
In message Wed, 6 Dec 1995 14:05:31 -0500,
  Beth Daniell <dbeth@CLEMSON.EDU>  writes:
 
> Mary, at Clemson we give 101 and 102 credit for a 5 on either exam. We
> give 101 and 102 credit for 3 or 4 on both exams. We give 101 credit for
> 3 or 4 on one exam. We have a lot of those. They often sit for our
> deptmental exemption exam; they rarely pass--so rarely in fact that I now
> try to discourage them from wasting our time by taking it. I put it to the
> students or their parent somewhat more tactfully than that. I am convinced
> that the AP (around here it's mostly the lit version) is relatively
> worthless as far as writing other kinds of prose forms.  Beth
>
 
Ben Reynolds                           Ben.Reynolds@Jhu.edu
Coordinator, Academic Programs         http://jhunix.hcf.jhu.edu/~ewt2/
Center for Talented Youth (CTY) STUDENT INFO Questions: CTY.EWTINFO@jhu.edu
The Johns Hopkins University    EMPLOYMENT Questions: Academic@128.220.2.5
3400 N. Charles Street                 Voice: (410) 516-0161
Baltimore, MD 21218 USA                Fax:   (410) 516-0804
=========================================================================
Date:         Wed, 6 Dec 1995 16:12:03 EST
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         Frank Sullivan <SULLIVAN@VM.TEMPLE.EDU>
Organization: TEMPLE UNIVERSITY
Subject:      Re: academic freedom
In-Reply-To:  Message of Sat, 2 Dec 1995 16:43:19 -0500 from
              <rjc4@HOPPER.UNH.EDU>
 
I have to dispute Bob Connors' claim that, as I paraphrase it, homophobia is mo
re likely to reside in students than in faculty. From my own experience at a la
rge, urban campus, I do not see "enlightenment" resting so securely on anyone's
 shoulders, including my own. Rather, the distinction seems to turn more on the
 terms in which the two groups tend to talk about the topic. Faculty talk more
indirectly in terms of general "principles." these principles espouse equality
for all, but I don't find that faculty practice differs greatly from most other
 groups we might name. By contrast, students talk more directly and more concre
tely, about experience, so their attitudes are more easily inferred than those
of faculty, who tend not to talk directly about complicated experience.
 
+++++++++++++++++++++++++++++++++++++++++++++++++++++++++++++++++++++++++
|                                                                       |
|     FRANK SULLIVAN, ASSOC. PROF.              SULLIVAN@TEMPLEVM       |
|     TEMPLE UNIVERSITY WRITING CENTER          SULLIVAN@VM.TEMPLE.EDU  |
|     WEISS HALL, RM. B-19 (265-19)             215-204-5610            |
|     PHILADELPHIA, PA 19122                                            |
+++++++++++++++++++++++++++++++++++++++++++++++++++++++++++++++++++++++++
=========================================================================
Date:         Wed, 6 Dec 1995 14:22:26 MST
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Comments:     Converted from PROFS to RFC822 format by PUMP V1.2
From:         Allene Cooper <RENCOOPE@IDBSU.IDBSU.EDU>
Subject:      Re: AP credit
In-Reply-To:  note of 12/05/95 14:55
 
We no longer give credit for a 3.  We give 3 hours for a four and 6
hours for a five.  I have had the opportunity to read AP papers and found
David to be quite correct.  People who've earned a 3 will benefit from a
course.
 
Allene Cooper, Writing Program Director
Boise State University
Boise, ID 83706
(208) 385-3426
=========================================================================
Date:         Wed, 6 Dec 1995 14:38:38 -0700
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         Kris Hansen <HANSENK@JKHBHRC.BYU.EDU>
Organization: Brigham Young University
Subject:      Re: AP credit
 
I regret to say that we are still giving six hours of credit (three
of which count for FY comp) for a 3, 4, or 5 on the AP exam, largely
because bureaucrats in the admissions office are more persuasive with
the academic vice president than the composition people are.
 
I examined the AP exams a couple of years ago and determined that a 3
is given to a roughly C-level essay.  Someone who graded AP exams
told me that most takers of the exam get a 3.  My predecessor had
copies of essays that had been scored 3 and some of them were only a
paragraph or two long.
 
I think it's time for a national expose of the ETS racket with this
particular AP exam.  As a nonprofit corporation ETS, apparently makes
a lot of money selling the illusion of competence in writing to kids
and their parents and selling the illusion of teaching a college-
level course to high school teachers.  I can understand why these
illusions are so seductive, but these kids are not getting a college-
level writing course.  Why can't we collectively take a stand as the
Council of WPAs or the CCCC that would help individual institutions
resist the bureaucratic nonsense that if we don't give credit for AP
scores of 3 students will go to universities where they can get it?
 
Or have these organizations already taken a stand?
 
 
 
Kristine Hansen
English Department
Brigham Young University
Provo, UT 84602
(801) 378-4775
=========================================================================
Date:         Wed, 6 Dec 1995 17:11:57 -0500
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         Steve Jamar <SJamar@AOL.COM>
Subject:      Students transfering info from comp to other courses
 
Query:  To what extent do FY comp teachers teach meta-level information?
 That is do they teach what parts are transferable?  Do they teach that
formats and conventions vary from discipline to discipline?  Or is FY comp
presented as "the" writing course where students will learn "the" right way
to write?  I know that many English teachers I had in high school displayed
contempt for other writers - and I've heard that this also happens in college
(excluding of course my own college experience  :-)  ).
 
Do comp teachers teach how to transfer the information learned?
 
Cheers,
Steven D. Jamar
Howard University School of Law
"To infinity and beyond." (Buzz Lightyear)
=========================================================================
Date:         Wed, 6 Dec 1995 17:24:26 -0500
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         Steve Jamar <SJamar@AOL.COM>
Subject:      What I thought I knew
X-To:         legwri-l@chicagokent.kentlaw.edu, wpowers@indyvax.iupui.edu
 
From the office of the consultant on legal education to the ABA:
 
"to encourage conference attendies to network with their colleagues at other
institutions.  The Fall 1995 Annual Questionnaire . . . was debuted and there
was . . ."
 
Does anyone else see any problems with this quote or have I now become too
much an old fuddy-duddy stick-in-the-mud usage freak?
 
Cheers,
Steven D. Jamar
Howard University School of Law
"To infinity and beyond." (Buzz Lightyear)
=========================================================================
Date:         Wed, 6 Dec 1995 18:50:14 -0500
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         "Steve North, SUNY Albany" <SN282@CNSVAX.ALBANY.EDU>
Subject:      MLA Reception
 
To everyone on this list: Chuck Schuster's mention of MLA reminds me to make
the following announcement:
 
On behalf of NCTE, I will be hosting a reception at MLA in honor of our
college-oriented book series, Refiguring English Studies. The reception will
be on THURSDAY, DEC. 28 from 5:15-6:30 at the HYATT in the Truffles room. It
will feature an open bar (NOT a cash bar) and hors d'oeuvres. I would be
delighted to meet all those of you who I know only from this space, and would
also feign delight at seeing those of you I know from elsewhere (just kidding!).
Seriously, though: if you are in Chicago--at MLA or not--please stop by.
 
Steve North
SUNY Albany
NCTE College Acquisitions Editor
=========================================================================
Date:         Wed, 6 Dec 1995 16:53:41 MST
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         "David E. Schwalm" <IACDES@ASUACAD.BITNET>
Subject:      MLA Reception
In-Reply-To:  note of 12/06/95 16:51
 
The Truffles Room? The Truffles Room?
 
-- David E. Schwalm, Dir. of Acad. Planning, ASU East
___Vice Provost for Acad. Programs, ASU West
___4701 West Thunderbird Rd.
___Phoenix, AZ 85069-7100_(602) 543-4500 david.schwalm@asu.edu
=========================================================================
Date:         Wed, 6 Dec 1995 17:48:42 -0700
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         Liz Hamp-lyons <lhamplyo@CARBON.CUDENVER.EDU>
Subject:      Re: Adjuncts
In-Reply-To:  <Pine.OSF.3.91.951205222315.7880P-100000@alpha1.csd.uwm.edu>
 
Chuck,
You've pressed my button!  I think both have served onyl to give me a
basis for making peole squirm at my institution, not for substantive change.
One memorable year I even got our Graduate Council to pass a resolution
deploring conditions for these teachers, and to agree to "look into" the
poss. of getting them at least basic health coverage.  The Council
members changed, and the impetus dissipated.
I think the only way something will be done will be if those with tenure
and credibility get together and act in behalf of these people.  They
themselves have too much to lose, are too institutionally powerless.  If
you get to the stage of doing rather than talking I'll be your first (or
so) signatory.
Liz Hamp-Lyons
U. of Colorado, Denver
lhamplyo@carbon.cudenver.edu
=========================================================================
Date:         Wed, 6 Dec 1995 15:02:32 -0700
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         JANE NELSON <JNELSON@UWYO.EDU>
Subject:      Re: AP credit
 
Sue,
 
I'm interested in what led you to decide not to offer credit for scores of 3.
I've been arguing that only 4s and 5s should receive credit, and the English
department agrees, but the upper administration points out that comparative
schools all across the nation use the score of 3.  So what arguments did you
use?  And now I'm going to use your school as a comparative school that made
the decision to go higher with the scores.  OK?
 
Jane Nelson
=========================================================================
Date:         Wed, 6 Dec 1995 23:07:27 -0600
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         Charles I Schuster <cis@CSD.UWM.EDU>
Subject:      Re: Politics of Writing Instruction
In-Reply-To:  <Pine.PCN.3.91.951205162959.4801A-100000@[204.94.57.107]>
 
Maureen,
 
Although my original conception has changed with the times, the Politics
series yet lives.  Keith Kroll and Barry Alford are editing a volume on
the two-year college; we hope it will be out by middle to late 1996.
 
If you or  anyone on this list has interest in proposing another book in the
series, I'd love to hear from you.
 
 
P.S.  Who in the heck is Chuster, anyway?
 
On Tue, 5 Dec 1995, Maureen Arrigo <marrigo@cwsl.edu> wrote:
 
> I am reading The Politics of Writing Instruction: Postsecondary,,
> Bullock, Trimbur and Chuster, eds. (1991).  The preface notes
> "This book is the first in a series of volumes of original essays that
> will develop a political critique of writing instruction."
>
> Do any of you know whether or when more volumes are likely to be published?
> Thanks.
>
> -----------------------------------------------------------------------------
> Maureen J. Arrigo-Ward                        INTERNET:  marrigo@cwsl.edu
> Co-Director of Legal Skills                      PHONE:  619-525-1430
> California Western School of Law                   FAX:  619-696-9999
> 225 Cedar Street, San Diego, CA  92101
> -----------------------------------------------------------------------------
>
 
Charles I. Schuster
Department of English
U. Wisconsin-Milwaukee
Milwaukee, WI  53201
414-229-5293
 
"Question and answer are not logical relations . . . If an answer does
not give rise to a new question from itself, it falls out of the dialogue"
                                                M. M. Bakhtin
=========================================================================
Date:         Wed, 6 Dec 1995 23:36:32 -0600
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         Charles I Schuster <cis@CSD.UWM.EDU>
Subject:      MLA Session
In-Reply-To:  <199512061659.IAA29433@wiley.csusb.edu>
 
Ed,
        I'm not sure that we'll be able to put teeth into the resolution;
I think we'll be fortunate to gum offending universities.
 
        As to the session, It is #724 (A Roundtable on Professional
Standards in the Twenty-first Century) (title is not mine)
        The session is scheduled for 12 noon on Saturday, Dec. 30th.
 
        Eileen Schell, who is writing a book on labor practices in
composition as they particularly relate to women part-timers for my
CrossCurrents series, will be one of the featured speakers.  Hope to see
you there!!  And thanks for your interest.
 
 
On Wed, 6 Dec 1995, Edward White wrote:
 
> Chuck, will you post the time and place of your MLA session?  I'm sure
> I'm not the only one who wants to be there and it can get lost in the
> shuffle.  As for your questions, I would guess that the Wyoming/CCCC
> statement has had virtually no impact on hiring or employment practices,
> a truly frustrating conclusion.  Such resolutions MUST have teeth of
> some sort, as we recognized by trying to get some sort of accreditation
> system going, to be scotched by legal worries.  I hope your panel
> considers some other kinds of teeth, whether false, wooden, or dragon's,
> that might have some effect; couldn't we at least publish a list of
> campuses that ARE in compliance?  --Ed White
>
 
Charles I. Schuster
Department of English
U. Wisconsin-Milwaukee
Milwaukee, WI  53201
414-229-5293
 
"Question and answer are not logical relations . . . If an answer does
not give rise to a new question from itself, it falls out of the dialogue"
                                                M. M. Bakhtin
=========================================================================
Date:         Tue, 5 Dec 1995 15:26:25 -0600
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         Richard Fulkerson <RF5271@ETSUADMN.ETSU.EDU>
Subject:      Re: Basic writing
In-Reply-To:  Message of Sat, 2 Dec 1995 12:01:22 MST from <IACDES@ASUACAD>
 
David raises the interesting issue of the connection between admissions
standards and giving graduation credit for basic writing.  He and Ed
both feel that "basic writing" is still a college level course and
should receive college credit.  But then David acknowledges that he would
have a problem granting transfer credit for such a course from a college
with "lower admission standards."
 
The simple fact that a course is taught at a college or university doesn't
tell us anything about the "level" of knowledge/skill/intellect that course
demands--and that is especially true when we are dealing with open or near
open admissions.  My university has relatively low regular entrance
standards for the fall semester.  And for students 25 and older, nothing
beyond a high school diploma or GED is required.  For younger students who
don't meet our regular requirements, summer admission is guaranteed if they
have a high school diploma or GED.  We are required
by law to test and place all students on the grounds of their
performance level on the basic skills or readin', writin', and 'rithmetic.
 
In a recent book on Texas public school education, one poltiician/researcher
(perhaps an oxymoron) estimates that Texans are paying $75 million a year
in college funding for re-teaching material that should have been learned in
high school.  (Since Texas also has high school exit tests in each of these
areas, this is more than a little ironic.)
 
So we have a basic writing/reading course that a number of students are
required to take.  It is graded as a pass/fail course (which makes it
different from any of our normal undergraduate courses), and it doesn't
count as part of the 126 hour minimum for graduation.  And we have three
pre-college levels of mathematics.  Surely David & Ed wouldn't argue that
a course that teaches multiplication and long division should be given
credit toward a college degree?
 
And I don't find the analogies with P.E., art, etc persuasive.  But these
courses vary a lot depending on the institutional mission and where they
fit into the university's general educational core.  (I know that I wouldn't
have the nerve to attempt a studio art course at this university--I would
be in with art majors who were admitted to the program on the basis of an
outstanding high school portfolio.  And since most of our students were not
required or expected to study foreign language in high school, I don't see
any problem in having a college course that begins at the beginning and
moves rapidly--any more than I see a problem with sociology or economics or
psychology, other content areas that aren't taught in most Texas high schools.)
 
As we are fond of saying around here, 126 hours is the minimum it will take
to earn a B.A. or B.S.  But depending on the student's situation and major,
it may well take more than that.
 
---------------------------------------------------------------------
Dick Fulkerson                             Phone:    O(903) 886 5271
Director of English Graduate Studies                 H(903) 886 3397
Coordinator of Composition                 Bitnet:   rf5271@etsuadmn
Department of Literature and Languages     Internet: rf5271@etsuadmn.
East Texas State University                          etsu.edu
Commerce, TX 75429
----------------------------------------------------------------------
"There are two sorts of people in this world: those who believe in
binary thinking and those who don't."
-----------------------------------------------------------------------
=========================================================================
Date:         Tue, 5 Dec 1995 16:46:36 -0600
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         Richard Fulkerson <RF5271@ETSUADMN.ETSU.EDU>
Subject:      Re: AP credit
In-Reply-To:  Message of Tue, 5 Dec 1995 14:18:00 PST from
              <segall@QUINNIPIAC.EDU>
 
We have very few students submitting any sort of AP credit, but we do
give exemption from English 101 for CLEP exam or even for high
entrance test scores (SAT or ACT).  (Sorry Ed, I don't approve of it.)
 
But we decided about fifteen years ago, that it didn't matter what the
student's entrance skills/scores were, ALL college students needed to
take 102, which emphasizes critical/analytical/argumentative writing.
 
---------------------------------------------------------------------
Dick Fulkerson                             Phone:    O(903) 886 5271
Director of English Graduate Studies                 H(903) 886 3397
Coordinator of Composition                 Bitnet:   rf5271@etsuadmn
Department of Literature and Languages     Internet: rf5271@etsuadmn.
East Texas State University                          etsu.edu
Commerce, TX 75429
----------------------------------------------------------------------
"There are two sorts of people in this world: those who believe in
binary thinking and those who don't."
-----------------------------------------------------------------------
 
So we never give a student more than three hours of credit.
=========================================================================
Date:         Thu, 7 Dec 1995 06:34:02 -0700
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         Rita Malenczyk <MALENCZYKR@ECSUC.CTSTATEU.EDU>
Subject:      Re: academic freedom
 
On 12/6/95, Frank Sullivan wrote:
 
>I have to dispute Bob Connors' claim that, as I paraphrase it, homophobia is mo
>re likely to reside in students than in faculty.
 
There is also the example of the professor/dean at my alma mater who
campaigned against awarding health benefits to the partners of gay and
lesbian employees on the grounds that (and I think I'm quoting him
correctly) "...such liaisons have no standing in law or religion" and that
people were likely to enter into "such liaisons" simply for the purpose of
getting things like health benefits.  (See Harriet Malinowitz's _Textual
Orientations_.)  It's hard to say what's more striking, the homophobia or
the idea of somebody saying to him/herself, Hey, I think I'll pretend to be
involved in a gay relationship so I can get health benefits.
 
Rita
 
Rita Malenczyk
Writing Program Director
English Department
Eastern Connecticut State University
Willimantic, CT 06226
MALENCZYKR@ECSUC.CTSTATEU.EDU
=========================================================================
Date:         Thu, 7 Dec 1995 09:30:15 -0600
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         Doug Hesse <ddhesse@RS6000.CMP.ILSTU.EDU>
Subject:      Re: Adjuncts
 
I'm pretty sure that we're in compliance, which I owe mostly to an
extraordinary former chair, Charles Harris,  an extraordinary present
chair, Ron Fortune, and English colleagues who took very seriously the
plight of non-tenure line faculty long before Wyoming.
Doug Hesse
 
 
>> that might have some effect; couldn't we at least publish a list of
>> campuses that ARE in compliance?
>
>Are there any such campuses outside of the community colleges?
 
Doug Hesse        Director of Writing Programs
Editor, WPA:  Writing Program Administration
Illinois State University, Normal IL 61790-4240
ddhesse@ilstu.edu  (voice:  309-438-7596)
=========================================================================
Date:         Thu, 7 Dec 1995 08:19:57 MST
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         "David E. Schwalm" <IACDES@ASUACAD.BITNET>
Subject:      Re: Adjuncts
In-Reply-To:  note of 12/06/95 17:50
 
Note what Duane Roen said about ASU. We were able to start hiring lecturers
and instructors (not tenure track, but at least full time w/benefits) when the
regents decided that one of our critical measure was going to be the number of
lower division students who had full-time faculty as instructors in their
classes. We had made the moral and professional arguments, but this pushed the
people with the $ over the hump. Now, let me mention the down side. The use of
full time people has reduced the total number of people hired to teach, and
some of our former adjuncts are now unemployed rather than under-employed.
There is a lot of paranoia about how the folks who got the full-time jobs were
chosen. The community college enrollments are down significantly, so there is
a problem.
 
-- David E. Schwalm, Dir. of Acad. Planning, ASU East
___Vice Provost for Acad. Programs, ASU West
___4701 West Thunderbird Rd.
___Phoenix, AZ 85069-7100_(602) 543-4500 david.schwalm@asu.edu
=========================================================================
Date:         Thu, 7 Dec 1995 08:28:44 MST
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         "David E. Schwalm" <IACDES@ASUACAD.BITNET>
Subject:      Re: AP credit
In-Reply-To:  note of 12/06/95 18:27
 
Jane, administrators like to award credit to 3's for two reasons: 1) helps to
compete for students if other schools give credit for 3's; and 2) whereas only
about 20% of the test takers get 4-5, about 60% get 3's. It's just that many
more students for whom first year English need not be provided. Of course, the
cost of serving those students at most schools is so pathetically samll that I
ha ve never quite figured out any administrator whould go to the mat on this
one--unless recruiting is a big problem. In many public universities, students
who even TAKE the AP tests are highly prized by recruiters. Some years ago,
the comp directors in Arizona got together and developed a uniform credit
policy to avoid the competetion issue in-state. We need also to go back to
Kris's complaint about ETS. ETS has a tendency to promote the AP tests to
regents and legislators as a way of saving costs on lower division education,
to get AP program adopted in areas and schools where they are totally
inappropriate, and to get legislative mandates about which scores will be
awarded credit.
 
-- David E. Schwalm, Dir. of Acad. Planning, ASU East
___Vice Provost for Acad. Programs, ASU West
___4701 West Thunderbird Rd.
___Phoenix, AZ 85069-7100_(602) 543-4500 david.schwalm@asu.edu
=========================================================================
Date:         Thu, 7 Dec 1995 11:41:41 -0500
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         Anne Beaufort <beaufor@AMERICAN.EDU>
Subject:      Re: MLA Session
 
Chuck, I recently was interviewed by a vice president at Purdue U who is
doing a nation-wide research project with some other folks on the issue of
alternative careers in academia.  What that translates to is asking the
question of whether there's a legitimate place for full-time non-tenure
track faculty.  Her name is Judith Gappa.  Phone is 317-494-5830.  I
doubted she'd want to be flooded with phone calls from folks on the
listserv (and I don't have her email address) but she seems to have a very
broad perspective on the issue, from both administrative and faculty
perspectives.  You could also look at her book, Invisible Faculty.  (1993 I
believe).  Anne Beaufort
=========================================================================
Date:         Thu, 7 Dec 1995 09:50:50 -0600
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         KRHODES@ACAD.NWMISSOURI.EDU
Subject:      Re: Adjuncts
 
If we publish lists of departments in compliance with the Wyoming
Resolution, it ought to be full compliance, shouldn't it?
Somewhat accidentally, related to other goals, our school has 100%
full-time faculty teaching comp (about 1/3 nontenurable or, even
worse, "temporary," though); but with 4/4 loads and 25 per normal
class, it doesn't feel like anything ideal -- yet.  It certainly
is a delight to have voting, relatively long-term, professionally
active colleagues who get to work this as their only job, though.
 
Keith Rhodes                             -----------------------
English Department, Perrin Hall         |"Let us not pretend to |
Northwest Missouri State University     | doubt in philosophy   |
Maryville, MO  64468                    | what we do not doubt  |
816-562-1860                            | in our hearts."       |
krhodes@Acad.NwMissouri.Edu             |     -- Charles Peirce |
=========================================================================
Date:         Thu, 7 Dec 1995 11:17:00 PST
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         "Segall, Mary Prof." <segall@QUINNIPIAC.EDU>
Subject:      AP Credit
 
Thanks to all who responded to my query about AP credit.  Your information
was instrumental in enabling me to get a serious college review of our own
policies.   Another benefit of the information you posted is that my sense
of a 3 score (on either exam) was reafirmed, for all the reasons you
mentioned.  Always good to know I'm not as senile as I feel at semester's
end!  Your frequent mention of upper level enhanced writing courses and
advanced composition courses also helped to strengthen my WAC proposal under
consideration in our core curriculum committee.   Thanks again.
 
Mary T. Segall                  segall@quinnipiac.edu
Dir. Freshman English           voice: 203-281-8952
Quinnipiac College
Hamden, CT 06518
=========================================================================
Date:         Thu, 7 Dec 1995 09:31:34 -0700
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         Duane Roen <dhroen@IMAP1.ASU.EDU>
Subject:      Re: Students transfering info from comp to other courses
In-Reply-To:  <951206171000_46599965@emout06.mail.aol.com>
 
Steve,
In our TA orientation and weekly workshop throughout the year, we do all
that we can to encourage TAs to offer students opportunities to practice
using writers' tools.  The goal is to help students come to undstand that
effective writers know when and why to use which tools.  Writers are
always making decisions about using rhetorical strategies.  I guess that
the bottom line is that we try to encourage TAs to help their student
writers become good decision makers.
Duane
 
Duane Roen, Director of Composition, Department of English
Arizona State University, Tempe, AZ  85287-0302
(602) 965-3853 (office)      (602) 491-6813 (home)
Duane.Roen@asu.edu
=========================================================================
Date:         Thu, 7 Dec 1995 08:51:30 -0800
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         Susan McLeod <mcleod@MAIL.WSU.EDU>
Subject:      Re: MLA Reception
 
Truffles and Flourishes, perhaps?
 
>The Truffles Room? The Truffles Room?
>
>-- David E. Schwalm, Dir. of Acad. Planning, ASU East
>___Vice Provost for Acad. Programs, ASU West
>___4701 West Thunderbird Rd.
>___Phoenix, AZ 85069-7100_(602) 543-4500 david.schwalm@asu.edu
 
Susan McLeod, Associate Dean
College of Liberal Arts
Washington State University
Pullman, WA 99164-2630
(509)335-4581
=========================================================================
Date:         Thu, 7 Dec 1995 11:41:43 EST
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         Frank Sullivan <SULLIVAN@VM.TEMPLE.EDU>
Organization: TEMPLE UNIVERSITY
Subject:      Re: Credit for BW
In-Reply-To:  Message of Mon, 4 Dec 1995 10:35:28 EST from
              <iweiser@SAGE.CC.PURDUE.EDU>
 
Irwin Weiser's response to Bill Condon's post reminds me that we had a similar
thread about a year ago, one in which susan Miller played a prominent role. As
I recall, she made an argument quite similar to Sharon Crowley's--that we undem
rmine ourselves when we attempt to justify the need for a writing course as a "
service" in response to "student need." No other academic field I know of justi
fies existence in such social service/instrumental fashion. When we do, we repr
oduce the arguments of the "literacy crisis." The terms of that argument, as we
 all know, define a conflict we can never win.
 
  I'm not saying that composition should not be "useful." And I know that we ne
ed to be able to respond to those in our state legislatures who simultaneously
want us to document our ability to service the "need" and also to eliminate us
on the grounds that the "need" is remedial--not college level. The discourse of
 need is a kind of representative anecdote which reflects less of reality than
it selects and deflects. In that context, I think the very vagueness of Bill Co
ndon's remarks are at least potentially positive. I mean that we need to make u
se of the resources of ambiguity to address legislators' objections without buy
ing in to that framing of the debate.
 
+++++++++++++++++++++++++++++++++++++++++++++++++++++++++++++++++++++++++
|                                                                       |
|     FRANK SULLIVAN, ASSOC. PROF.              SULLIVAN@TEMPLEVM       |
|     TEMPLE UNIVERSITY WRITING CENTER          SULLIVAN@VM.TEMPLE.EDU  |
|     WEISS HALL, RM. B-19 (265-19)             215-204-5610            |
|     PHILADELPHIA, PA 19122                                            |
+++++++++++++++++++++++++++++++++++++++++++++++++++++++++++++++++++++++++
=========================================================================
Date:         Thu, 7 Dec 1995 12:04:21 EST
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         Frank Sullivan <SULLIVAN@VM.TEMPLE.EDU>
Organization: TEMPLE UNIVERSITY
Subject:      Re: AP credit
In-Reply-To:  Message of Tue, 5 Dec 1995 14:18:00 PST from
              <segall@QUINNIPIAC.EDU>
 
About AP credit for 1st yr writing courses. Temple University awards no AP cred
it.
 
+++++++++++++++++++++++++++++++++++++++++++++++++++++++++++++++++++++++++
|                                                                       |
|     FRANK SULLIVAN, ASSOC. PROF.              SULLIVAN@TEMPLEVM       |
|     TEMPLE UNIVERSITY WRITING CENTER          SULLIVAN@VM.TEMPLE.EDU  |
|     WEISS HALL, RM. B-19 (265-19)             215-204-5610            |
|     PHILADELPHIA, PA 19122                                            |
+++++++++++++++++++++++++++++++++++++++++++++++++++++++++++++++++++++++++
=========================================================================
Date:         Thu, 7 Dec 1995 10:07:49 -0600
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         Christine Hult <FAHULT@CC.USU.EDU>
Subject:      awards--forwarded
 
From:   IN%"candc@mtu.edu"  6-DEC-1995 14:36:47.53
To:     IN%"FAHULT@cc.usu.edu"
CC:     IN%"candc@mtu.edu"
Subj:   Call for Nominations:  Computers and Composition Awards
 
Return-path: <candc@mtu.edu>
Received: from opus.mtu.edu (opus.mtu.edu) by cc.usu.edu (PMDF V5.0-5 #11556)
 id <01HYHO4S7YLGI03RQE@cc.usu.edu> for FAHULT@cc.usu.edu; Wed,
 06 Dec 1995 14:35:28 -0600 (MDT)
Received: from mtu.edu (mtu.edu [141.219.70.1]) by opus.mtu.edu (8.6.10/8.6.10)
 with ESMTP id QAA27931 for <FAHULT@cc.usu.edu>; Wed, 06 Dec 1995 16:35:15 -0500
Received: from gilligan.hu.mtu.edu (gilligan.hu.mtu.edu [141.219.148.33])
 by mtu.edu (8.6.10/8.6.10) with ESMTP id QAA06171 for <FAHULT@cc.usu.edu>;
 Wed, 06 Dec 1995 16:35:14 -0500
Received: from [141.219.148.179] (humac22.hu.mtu.edu [141.219.148.179])
 by gilligan.hu.mtu.edu (8.6.10/MTU-1.3) with SMTP id QAA14356; Wed,
 06 Dec 1995 16:35:11 -0500
Date: Wed, 06 Dec 1995 16:38:53 +0000
From: candc@mtu.edu (Computers and Composition)
Subject: Call for Nominations:  Computers and Composition Awards
X-Sender: candc@labmailsrvr.hu.mtu.edu
To: FAHULT@cc.usu.edu
Cc: candc@mtu.edu
Message-id: <v01510101aceb75a2f13c@[141.219.148.179]>
MIME-version: 1.0
Content-type: text/plain; charset="us-ascii"
Content-transfer-encoding: 7BIT
 
Chris, I would like to get the following call for nominations out to
writing center e-mail groups who might be interested in nominating an
appropriate article or dissertation--especially with the special issue on
Writing Centers and Computers just out.  And, there must be at least a few
dissertations coming out this year that link computers and writing center
work that should be nominated.  However, I'm not sure which WC lists are
appropriate and which would let me post without subscribing.  I can send to
MBU, but could I impose on you to forward this to any writing
center/computers lists you think might be interested?
 
Margaret
 
************** Please forward to appropriate lists***********
 
Call for Nominations
 
 
1995 Computers and Composition Awards
 
        The editors of Computers and and Composition, on behalf of the
Editorial Board, invite all readers to submit nominations for the annual
Computers and Composition Awards for outstanding scholarship in the field
of computers and composition studies.  The Hugh Burns Award highlights an
outstanding dissertation.  The Ellen Nold Award an article of exceptional
merit.
 
The winners of the Hugh Burns and Ellen Nold Awards receive a cash prize of
$150.  In addition, each winner and finalist receives a plaque noting the
author's outstanding scholarly contribution to the field of computers and
composition studies.
 
Nominations should be received by January 1, 1996.  Prizes will be awarded
at the 12th Computers & Writing Conference in Logan, Utah.
 
Send nominations to
 
Gail E. Hawisher
Department of English
University of Illinois at Urbana-Champaign
608 South Wright Street
Urbana, IL 61801
 
 
Ms. Margaret L. FalerSweany
Associate Editor
Computers and Composition
    An International Journal for Teachers of Writing
Humanities--WAHC 311
Michigan Technological University
Houghton, MI 49931
(candc@mtu.edu)
=========================================================================
Date:         Thu, 7 Dec 1995 12:09:15 EST
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         Frank Sullivan <SULLIVAN@VM.TEMPLE.EDU>
Organization: TEMPLE UNIVERSITY
Subject:      Re: Adjuncts
In-Reply-To:  Message of Tue, 5 Dec 1995 22:33:17 -0600 from <cis@CSD.UWM.EDU>
 
Charles,
In reply to your post about the effects of the Wyoming Resolution and CCCC stat
ements, at Temple both statements have had profound effect. Our ad hoc committe
e on restructuring university writing programs used both statments as the basis
for revamping the staffing, budgeting, and even curricula of the first year and
 remedial courses. As you may recall from the talk I gave at WPA last summer, o
ur faculty voted almost unanimously to revamp the program: almost 40% of first-
year courses (including basic writing) are now taught by full-time faculty; the
 provost has committed five-full time lines to the program; the program is now
a separate cost center, though within the English department, and all students
taking basic or "regular" first-year courses receive credit that counts toward
graduation. And, we have just been authorized to search for a senior-level
University Writing Director. I will post the announcement as soon as I have a
copy.
I hope this testimony is useful.
 
+++++++++++++++++++++++++++++++++++++++++++++++++++++++++++++++++++++++++
|                                                                       |
|     FRANK SULLIVAN, ASSOC. PROF.              SULLIVAN@TEMPLEVM       |
|     TEMPLE UNIVERSITY WRITING CENTER          SULLIVAN@VM.TEMPLE.EDU  |
|     WEISS HALL, RM. B-19 (265-19)             215-204-5610            |
|     PHILADELPHIA, PA 19122                                            |
+++++++++++++++++++++++++++++++++++++++++++++++++++++++++++++++++++++++++
=========================================================================
Date:         Thu, 7 Dec 1995 12:27:30 -0500
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         Ben Reynolds <ewt2@[128.220.2.5]>
Subject:      Re: AP credit
 
Kris,
You are correct -- most students do score 3. Or did in 1993. Here's the
breakdown for the Lit Exam
 
Grade         No of Candidates         Percentage
5              13,540                  10.95
4              24,464                  19.80
3              45,633                  36.93
2              31,994                  25.89
1               7,922                   6.41
 
You will recognize a bell curve, which is what you would expect to see.
 
I don't want to call the AP a racket. My take on the Lit is that it is
taught by English Lit majors. Those folks learned to teach English in a
regular college English classroom. How much instruction in writing or
teaching writing do Lit majors get? My own experience at Duke in the
early 70s was no instruction whatsoever beyond FC. Probably, Lit majors
teach interpretation to AP students and "can't find time" or some other
rationalization for not teaching composition.
 
The AP Comp is a good course and a good exam. But the # of kids taking Comp
in 1991 (my only convenient #s) was 28,747. That same year 105,536 kids took
the Lit exam. Why the disparity? Because almost no one at the h.s. level
knows how to teach writing.  And, frankly, I wouldn't want a lit major
teaching comp unless I knew the person had a writing background.
 
Now let me quote a bit more from "1993 AP English: Free-Response Scoring
Guide and Sample Student Answers"
 
"AP grades are not exactly comparable to college course grades. The AP
Program conducts research studies every few years in each AP subject to
ensure that the AP grading standards are comparable to those used in
colleges with similar courses. In general, these studies indicate that an AP
grade of 3 is approximately equal to a college course grade of B at many
institutions. At some other institutions, an AP grade of 3 is more nearly
comparable to a college course grade of C. These are only generalizations,
however. The degree of comparability of an AP grade to a college course
grade depends to a large extent on the particular college course used for
comparison." (p. 30)
 
Almost agrees with you.
 
In message Wed, 6 Dec 1995 16:38:38 -0500,
  Kris Hansen <HANSENK@JKHBHRC.BYU.EDU>  writes:
 
> I regret to say that we are still giving six hours of credit (three
> of which count for FY comp) for a 3, 4, or 5 on the AP exam, largely
> because bureaucrats in the admissions office are more persuasive with
> the academic vice president than the composition people are.
>
> I examined the AP exams a couple of years ago and determined that a 3
> is given to a roughly C-level essay.  Someone who graded AP exams
> told me that most takers of the exam get a 3.  My predecessor had
> copies of essays that had been scored 3 and some of them were only a
> paragraph or two long.
>
> I think it's time for a national expose of the ETS racket with this
> particular AP exam.  As a nonprofit corporation ETS, apparently makes
> a lot of money selling the illusion of competence in writing to kids
> and their parents and selling the illusion of teaching a college-
> level course to high school teachers.  I can understand why these
> illusions are so seductive, but these kids are not getting a college-
> level writing course.  Why can't we collectively take a stand as the
> Council of WPAs or the CCCC that would help individual institutions
> resist the bureaucratic nonsense that if we don't give credit for AP
> scores of 3 students will go to universities where they can get it?
>
> Or have these organizations already taken a stand?
>
>
>
> Kristine Hansen
> English Department
> Brigham Young University
> Provo, UT 84602
> (801) 378-4775
>
 
Ben Reynolds                           Ben.Reynolds@Jhu.edu
Coordinator, Academic Programs         http://jhunix.hcf.jhu.edu/~ewt2/
Center for Talented Youth (CTY) STUDENT INFO Questions: CTY.EWTINFO@jhu.edu
The Johns Hopkins University    EMPLOYMENT Questions: Academic@128.220.2.5
3400 N. Charles Street                 Voice: (410) 516-0161
Baltimore, MD 21218 USA                Fax:   (410) 516-0804
=========================================================================
Date:         Thu, 7 Dec 1995 13:34:39 -0400
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         Bill Condon <bcondon@UMICH.EDU>
Subject:      Re: AP credit
 
Jane,
Do what we do.  We award 3 credits for a 3 on the AP, but the credits do
not count toward the writing requirement.  So students still have to
satisfy a 4-credit FY Comp requirement--but they can still earn credit
toward graduation for the AP.  For the most part, the credit award is
attractive because of the tuition savings.  Fulfilling a requirement is
secondary.  At least, that how it seems to work here.
Bill
 
>Sue,
>
>I'm interested in what led you to decide not to offer credit for scores of 3.
>I've been arguing that only 4s and 5s should receive credit, and the English
>department agrees, but the upper administration points out that comparative
>schools all across the nation use the score of 3.  So what arguments did you
>use?  And now I'm going to use your school as a comparative school that made
>the decision to go higher with the scores.  OK?
>
>Jane Nelson
 
 
 
Bill Condon, Director                        Phone:  313-764-9961
English Composition Board                    e-mail:  bcondon@umich.edu
1111 Angell Hall                             FAX:  313-764-2772
University of Michigan 48109
=========================================================================
Date:         Thu, 7 Dec 1995 09:43:02 -0800
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         Susan McLeod <mcleod@MAIL.WSU.EDU>
Subject:      Re: AP credit
 
The decision was a departmental one, based on information from our
assessment guru Rich Haswell.  Rich has looked into the matter and, like
Kristine Hansen, has determined that those students scoring 3 would not
place out of our freshman composition course in our own placement exam.
Since the first-year comp. course is an introduction to academic writing,
it was pretty easy to make the argument that these students needed it.  You
might contact Rich for more information (509-335-6820).
 
>Sue,
>
>I'm interested in what led you to decide not to offer credit for scores of 3.
>I've been arguing that only 4s and 5s should receive credit, and the English
>department agrees, but the upper administration points out that comparative
>schools all across the nation use the score of 3.  So what arguments did you
>use?  And now I'm going to use your school as a comparative school that made
>the decision to go higher with the scores.  OK?
>
>Jane Nelson
 
Susan McLeod, Associate Dean
College of Liberal Arts
Washington State University
Pullman, WA 99164-2630
(509)335-4581
=========================================================================
Date:         Thu, 7 Dec 1995 12:07:37 -0600
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         Joan Livingston-Webber <webber@CWIS.UNOMAHA.EDU>
Subject:      Re: Adjuncts
In-Reply-To:  <9512071426.AA76381@rs6000.cmp.ilstu.edu>
 
Doug, Would you say more about what being in compliance means?  Does it
mean that all courses are taught by fulltime, tenured or tenure track
faculty?  Or does mean something about the conditions of employment for
nontenureable people who are teaching courses?  And, if the latter, would
you be specifc--e.g. courseload, pay, contract renewals, benefits, office
space, secretarial support, etc.?  If you have been able to meet
compliance with non-tenurable teachers (or with some kind of tenure for
all writing teachers), then we need all of this info in order to make
comparative points at other sites.  Thanks.
 
Joan Livingston-Webber   webber@unomaha.edu
"What gets better is the precision with which we vex each other."
                                                -Clifford Geertz
=========================================================================
Date:         Thu, 7 Dec 1995 12:25:00 CST
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         JEANETTE HARRIS <JEANETTE_HARRIS@BULL.CC.USM.EDU>
Subject:      MLA Reception
In-Reply-To:  <WPA-L%95120616534297@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
 
END
=========================================================================
Date:         Thu, 7 Dec 1995 13:48:31 -0600
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         BMMAID@UALR.EDU
Subject:      Re: Adjuncts
 
Chuck--
 
Sorry to take so long in replying, but it's that time of year.
 
My experience has been that they Wyoming Resolution and the CCCC statement
make us, in the profession, feel good.  In reality they do little.  I'm also
cynical enough to think that they are also more political/ideological
statements that say something about how our profession likes to view itself in
theory rather than in practice.  (I suppose it's even possible to argue that
that many tenured/tenure track faculty *don't* really want the system to
change--including many who argue most vociferously for inclusion and
empowerment.)  Enough cynicism.
 
As to what works?  I'm afraid I'm going to have to be concentrate on my own
experience.  I know that situations differ widely.  As you know we have hired
full-time non-tenure track instructors. Though non-tenure track, they are
permanent members of the university community.  They hold full voting rights
in the department and have full benefits from the university.  They even have
the opportunity to apply for (and some have already received) what we call
Off Campus Duty Assignments (the U. of Arkansas jargon for sabbatical).
 
We were able to make this happen by arguing--not political/ideological issues--
but very pragmatic issues.  These faculty now are full time employees and must
fully participate.  That means being available for students, developing
curriculum, and essentially engaging as an active member of the university
community.  Our administration bought the argument that full-time employees
who will work with students are a valuable addition.
 
We haggled lots over details.  The one source that really seemed to have an
impact on my Provost (drum roll in the background because you want to hear
this) was the WPA Consultants we brought in.  My sense is that administrators
just like "outside folks."
 
I think we need to be pragmatic.  We need to understand that resources are
limited and that some use of part time faculty might even be a good thing.
However, I also think that since we will probably never have an accrediting
body for writing programs, the next best thing are the WPA
Consultant/Evaluators.
 
I can go on and on about this topic, but I've got to run to one of those
end of the semester meetings.
 
I'll see you in Chicago,
 
Barry
bmmaid@ualr.edu
=========================================================================
Date:         Thu, 7 Dec 1995 08:15:02 -0700
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         JANE NELSON <JNELSON@UWYO.EDU>
Subject:      Re: AP credit
 
Oops--I misreported what the University of Wyoming does with AP.  We don't
accept a score of 3.  We give credit for the three-hour freshman course in
writing for scores of 4 or 5.
 
Jane
=========================================================================
Date:         Thu, 7 Dec 1995 14:21:35 MST
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Comments:     Resent-From: "David E. Schwalm" <IACDES@ASUACAD>
From:         "David E. Schwalm" <IACDES@ASUACAD.BITNET>
Subject:      A Holiday Reminder
 
Guess who screwed up? Anyway, please note the following:
 
-- David E. Schwalm, Dir. of Acad. Planning, ASU East
___Vice Provost for Acad. Programs, ASU West
___4701 West Thunderbird Rd.
___Phoenix, AZ 85069-7100_(602) 543-4500 david.schwalm@asu.edu
*** Forwarding note from IACDES  --ASUACAD  12/07/95 14:19 ***
To: LISTSERV--ASUACAD
 
From: David E. Schwalm
Subject: A Holiday Reminder
 
I just want to remind everyone that, if you take an email break over the
holidays, you should remember to set wpa-l to NOMAIL so I don't find a zillion
error messages under my holiday tree. You know the drill: send the following
message to listserv@asuvm.inre.asu.edu
 
set wpa-l nomail
 
When you come back refreshed and ready for vigorous discussion, then send the
following message:
 
set wpa-l mail
 
And the flow of stimulating talk will burst thru the dam of the holidays.
Those of you who really get a break, enjoy. The winter break is just another
few weeks of work for us administrative types. No rest for the wicked.
 
-- David E. Schwalm, Dir. of Acad. Planning, ASU East
___Vice Provost for Acad. Programs, ASU West
___4701 West Thunderbird Rd.
___Phoenix, AZ 85069-7100_(602) 543-4500 david.schwalm@asu.edu
=========================================================================
Date:         Thu, 7 Dec 1995 21:19:54 -0800
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         Edward White <ewhite@WILEY.CSUSB.EDU>
Subject:      Re: MLA Reception
In-Reply-To:  <WPA-L%95120616534297@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU> from "David E. Schwalm"
              at Dec 6, 95 04:53:41 pm
 
David, must be a mistake for The Trifles Room.  That's where you can find
Chuster as well as Snorth.  --Ed White
 
> > The Truffles Room? The Truffles Room?
>
> -- David E. Schwalm, Dir. of Acad. Planning, ASU East
> ___Vice Provost for Acad. Programs, ASU West
> ___4701 West Thunderbird Rd.
> ___Phoenix, AZ 85069-7100_(602) 543-4500 david.schwalm@asu.edu
>
=========================================================================
Date:         Thu, 7 Dec 1995 22:03:16 -0800
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         Edward White <ewhite@WILEY.CSUSB.EDU>
Subject:      Re: Adjuncts
In-Reply-To:  <951207.121821.EST.SULLIVAN@VM.TEMPLE.EDU> from "Frank Sullivan"
              at Dec 7, 95 12:09:15 pm
 
Bravo to Temple and to Frank Sullivan!  This positive example should be
featured in a series of publications.  --The former cynic, Ed White
=========================================================================
Date:         Thu, 7 Dec 1995 22:14:27 -0800
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         Edward White <ewhite@WILEY.CSUSB.EDU>
Subject:      Re: AP credit
In-Reply-To:  <v02120d04aceccc34e034@[134.121.56.24]> from "Susan McLeod" at
              Dec 7, 95 09:43:02 am
 
I'm uncomfortable with the tone of some of the comments about AP.  I've
never been involved with the program, except as a reader a couple of
decades ago, but I think credit by exam is perfectly justifiable and a
real benefit to students AND faculty.  It is NOT a racket or a scurrilous
design.  If we have, no, SINCE we have some students who already know
what we are teaching in comp, they ought to be able to show they can do
what we expect of those leaving the course and go into a more advanced
class.  AP is obviously not a perfectly valid test (what is?) and it
makes good sense to see how students with different scores fare in our
courses in order to decide on an appropriate credit score.  But we have
no reason to be resentful that some students can learn what we are
teaching without necessarily sitting at our feet in class.  --Ed White
=========================================================================
Date:         Thu, 7 Dec 1995 11:26:27 -0500
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         "Steve North, SUNY Albany" <SN282@CNSVAX.ALBANY.EDU>
Subject:      Re: MLA Reception
 
Yes, David Schwalm, the Truffles room. Bring your own pig on a leash--the
hors d'oeuvres, as you might imagine, will have to be rooted out.
Steve North
=========================================================================
Date:         Thu, 7 Dec 1995 20:39:16 -0500
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         Lowell Frye <LowellF@TIGER.HSC.EDU>
Subject:      Re: AP credit
 
Here, here!  I applaud Kris Hansen's position in this regard.  At
Hampden-Sydney College, we grant six hours of credit for a 4 or 5 on the
appropriate AP exam--not the English lit exam but the composition exam (I
forget the exact names).  And I don't like even this granting of credit:
on the relatively rare occasions that we grant the credit (few of our
entering students score so high), the student often goes on to regret the
exemption from the two-course writing sequence, for he must learn mostly on
his own what he would otherwise have learned in class with the tutelage of
a teacher.  And not surprisingly, his task is harder than it otherwise
would be.  I have no problem with AP courses and even tests--it's good to
challenge high school students.  But I object to granting college credit
where it's not due.  And it makes no sense to take the best writers and
refuse to teach them more, as if writing courses were mere competency
hurdles.
 
Incidentally, my use of _he_ throughout this message is nonsexist:
Hampden-Sydney is an all-male school, so writing _he or she_ would be
misleading!
 
Lowell Frye
Hampden-Sydney College
 
 
 
>I regret to say that we are still giving six hours of credit (three
>of which count for FY comp) for a 3, 4, or 5 on the AP exam, largely
>because bureaucrats in the admissions office are more persuasive with
>the academic vice president than the composition people are.
>
>I examined the AP exams a couple of years ago and determined that a 3
>is given to a roughly C-level essay.  Someone who graded AP exams
>told me that most takers of the exam get a 3.  My predecessor had
>copies of essays that had been scored 3 and some of them were only a
>paragraph or two long.
>
>I think it's time for a national expose of the ETS racket with this
>particular AP exam.  As a nonprofit corporation ETS, apparently makes
>a lot of money selling the illusion of competence in writing to kids
>and their parents and selling the illusion of teaching a college-
>level course to high school teachers.  I can understand why these
>illusions are so seductive, but these kids are not getting a college-
>level writing course.  Why can't we collectively take a stand as the
>Council of WPAs or the CCCC that would help individual institutions
>resist the bureaucratic nonsense that if we don't give credit for AP
>scores of 3 students will go to universities where they can get it?
>
>Or have these organizations already taken a stand?
>
>
>
>Kristine Hansen
>English Department
>Brigham Young University
>Provo, UT 84602
>(801) 378-4775
=========================================================================
Date:         Fri, 8 Dec 1995 08:36:59 -0500
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         Kelly Lowe <lowekf@SMTPGATE.MUC.EDU>
Subject:      Undergraduate Writing Majors
 
I have a student who is attempting to create an individualized major
in writing (I am attempting to create a BA in English withing
emphasis, but with the committee structure here, it may well be a few
years before it happens).  Does any one know of some good
undergraduate writing majors, or any surveys in WPA, JAC, Rhet.
Review, CCC, or others?  I need to document for our curricular
committee, the national interest in something like this.
 
Regards;
 
Kelly Lowe
Director of Writing Programs
Mount Union College
Alliance, OH 44601
216/823.3153
=========================================================================
Date:         Thu, 7 Dec 1995 16:03:34 -0600
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         Richard Fulkerson <RF5271@ETSUADMN.ETSU.EDU>
Subject:      Re: What I thought I knew
In-Reply-To:  Message of Wed, 6 Dec 1995 17:24:26 -0500 from <SJamar@AOL.COM>
 
Steve, thanks for sharing the "howlers" from the conference notice.
 
Of course others of us will object to "attendies" (which I assume was
actually a typo, but could be a cute creation on the order of "groupies").
 
And I don't believe "debut" can work in the passive voice since as I
understand it, "debut" isn't a transitive verb.  (The AHD, however, tells
me that I am in error at least where the performing arts are concerned.  But
it notes that there are disagreements about its transitive use for
products and programs.)
 
I guess objecting to the verb "network" would mark one as a fuddy duddy.
 
                                                Dick Fulkerson
                                                East Texas State U.
=========================================================================
Date:         Fri, 8 Dec 1995 10:30:29 -0500
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         Ben Reynolds <ewt2@[128.220.2.5]>
Subject:      Re: Undergraduate Writing Majors
 
Try the Associated Writing Programs, presently residing at George Mason
University. Don't know if they've got anything on line, but you can e-mail
to David Fenza, who works at AWP, at  dfenza@osf1.gmu.edu
 
If memory serves, there are 300 undergraduate writing programs in the U.S.
Best,
 
 
In message Fri, 8 Dec 1995 08:36:59 -0500,
  Kelly Lowe <lowekf@SMTPGATE.MUC.EDU>  writes:
 
> I have a student who is attempting to create an individualized major
> in writing (I am attempting to create a BA in English withing
> emphasis, but with the committee structure here, it may well be a few
> years before it happens).  Does any one know of some good
> undergraduate writing majors, or any surveys in WPA, JAC, Rhet.
> Review, CCC, or others?  I need to document for our curricular
> committee, the national interest in something like this.
>
> Regards;
>
> Kelly Lowe
> Director of Writing Programs
> Mount Union College
> Alliance, OH 44601
> 216/823.3153
>
 
Ben Reynolds                           Ben.Reynolds@Jhu.edu
Coordinator, Academic Programs         http://jhunix.hcf.jhu.edu/~ewt2/
Center for Talented Youth (CTY) STUDENT INFO Questions: CTY.EWTINFO@jhu.edu
The Johns Hopkins University    EMPLOYMENT Questions: Academic@128.220.2.5
3400 N. Charles Street                 Voice: (410) 516-0161
Baltimore, MD 21218 USA                Fax:   (410) 516-0804
=========================================================================
Date:         Fri, 8 Dec 1995 08:38:11 -0600
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         Christine Hult <FAHULT@CC.USU.EDU>
Subject:      Re: Undergraduate Writing Majors
 
Kelly,  Check out our article in RHETORIC REVIEW:
(spring 1995, vol. 13 no. 2) "Undergraduate Writing Programs in
Departments of English"  Chapman, Harris, Hult.  We describe a comprehensive
national survey of English departments and writing emphases.  CH
=========================================================================
Date:         Fri, 8 Dec 1995 10:51:04 -0500
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         "Steve North, SUNY Albany" <SN282@CNSVAX.ALBANY.EDU>
Subject:      Re: AP credit
 
I want to respond to this debate as the parent of a high school senior taking
3 or 4 AP courses. The current fashion (among local folks) is to have the
kids do the AP course, but then definitely take the courses (or their
equivalents) in college anyway: it gives them a bit of extra space and
background to handle/survive the complexities of that first year.
 
I'm not sure how "we" will handle this--I'll consult if asked, but it's the
kid's decision. Part of me, though, always wonders what the hurry might be
that wants to sell the senior year of high school out in favor of the first
year of college so that . . . so that what? (Was it Russell Baker who used
to wonder about where all that "saved" time went?) And, Ed White, as much as
I might value the "content" of any college curriculum, to my mind the real
value of the experience lies in precisely sitting at somebody's "feet" (or
other various expressions for proximity and interaction). No, I don't want
students to be bored, but writing courses rarely allow that (in the sense of
"I've covered all this before"). So yeah, if a student misses out on the chance
to sit at the feet of Teacher X (fill in with one of the many really great
writing teachers you know), I would feel badly.
 
Steve North
=========================================================================
Date:         Fri, 8 Dec 1995 10:52:14 EST
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         "JENSETH, RICHARD" <RJEN@MUSIC.STLAWU.EDU>
Subject:      Re: Undergraduate Writing Majors
In-Reply-To:  In reply to your message of Fri, 08 Dec 1995 08:36:59 EST
 
At St. Lawrence University we have an English Writing Major,  It
co-exists with a Lit. major, each having roughly the same number
of students.  The Writing Major requires five writing courses; two must
be in the same "track" or emphasis area (fiction, poetry, creative
non-fiction, journalism, playwriting).  We also offer a few sections
of Expository (basically "advanced") Writing.  All Writing majors
take at least four literature courses (two surveys and two at 300
or 400 level).  It's a popular major, with writing courses always
over subscribed.  When I say the two majors "co-exist" I mean
there are the sorts of tensions and territorial scraps one might
expect. By the way, English can offer so many "other" writing courses
because English does not offer freshman composition.  First
year writing instruction happens in an interdisciplinary team-taught
course.  The English department has thrived without composition--
as the developing Writing Major replaced the "composition economy."
Most English faculty feel it's been a great trade.  Other are
less sure.
 
Richard Jenseth
Director of University Writing Program
St. Lawrence University
=========================================================================
Date:         Fri, 8 Dec 1995 11:24:37 EST
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         Frank Sullivan <SULLIVAN@VM.TEMPLE.EDU>
Organization: TEMPLE UNIVERSITY
Subject:      UNIVERSITY WRITING DIRECTOR--POSITION ANNOUNCEMENT
X-cc:         WRITING ACROSS THE CCURRICULUM <WAC-L@VMD.CSO.UIUC.EDU>
 
                             POSITION OPENING
                         UNIVERSITY WRITING DIRECTOR
 
TEMPLE UNIVERSITY IS SEEKING TO APPOINT AN ESTABLISHED SCHOLAR TO ITS WRITING P
ROGRAM. THE PROGRAM INCLUDES BASIC WRITING, COMPOSITION COURSES, WRITING ACROSS
 THE CURRICULUM, AND AN ENGLISH DOCTORAL PROGRAM IN COMPOSITION AND RHETORIC. T
HE UNIVERSITY WRITING DIRECTOR'S PRIMARY RESPONSIBILITIES WILL BE IN WRITING AC
ROSS THE CURRICULUM; THE DIRECTOR IS ALSO RESPONSIBLE FOR COORDINATING UNDERGRA
DUATE WRITING PROGRAMS, REPRESENTING THEIR INTERESTS TO THE UNIVERSITY, AND WOR
KING WITH THE FACULTY OVERSIGHT COMMITTEE. THE UNIVERSITY WRITING DIRECTOR SHOU
LD HAVE A DOCTORAL DEGREE IN COMPOSITION, RHETORIC, LITERACY, OR A RELATED FIEL
D, EXPERIENCE IN PROGRAM DEVELOPMENT OR ADMINISTRATION AND A RECORD OF PUBLICAT
ION. RANK, SALARY AND TENURE DEPENDENT UPON QUALIFICATIONS AND EXPERIENCE.
 
TEMPLE UNIVERSITY IS AN URBAN, RESEARCH UNIVERSITY, LOCATED IN CENTRAL pHILADEL
PHIA. ITS 30,000 DIVERSE STUDENTS ARE ENROLLED IN A VARIETY OF ACADEMIC AND PRO
FESSIONAL PROGRAMS. THE TEMPLE WRITING PROGRAM HAS BEEN DEVELOPED BY FACULTY, A
ND REFORMS OF THE CURRICULUM ARE UNDERWAY.
 
SEND CURRICULUM VITA AND DOSSIER TO PROFESSOR DANIEL T. O'HARA, CHAIR, ENGLISH
DEPARTMENT, ANDERSON HALL, TEMPLE UNIVERSITY, PHILADELPHIA, PA 19122. APPLICATI
ONS WILL BE ACCEPTED UP TO THE TIME OF APPOINTMENT; PRELIMINARY INTERVIEWS AT M
LA. TEMPLE IS AN EQUAL OPPORTUNITY, AFFIRMATIVE ACTION EMPLOYER.
 
+++++++++++++++++++++++++++++++++++++++++++++++++++++++++++++++++++++++++
|                                                                       |
|     FRANK SULLIVAN, ASSOC. PROF.              SULLIVAN@TEMPLEVM       |
|     TEMPLE UNIVERSITY WRITING CENTER          SULLIVAN@VM.TEMPLE.EDU  |
|     WEISS HALL, RM. B-19 (265-19)             215-204-5610            |
|     PHILADELPHIA, PA 19122                                            |
+++++++++++++++++++++++++++++++++++++++++++++++++++++++++++++++++++++++++
=========================================================================
Date:         Fri, 8 Dec 1995 08:49:42 -0800
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         Christine Roop <croop@U.WASHINGTON.EDU>
Subject:      Re: Student Revising
X-cc:         "G. Dillon" <dillon@u.washington.edu>
In-Reply-To:  <199512051524.JAA37596@ns-mx.uiowa.edu>
 
I am new on the whole "posting" idea but here goes....
 
My question is in response  to Bruce Leland's comment to J.L.
McClure's question about adapting writing class learning to other classes.
Here is my question:  As writing teachers don't we have to challenge our
students to excell in all aspects of writing, not just our class?
 On Tue, 5 Dec 1995, J.L. McClure wrote:
 
> Bruce Leland writes:
>
> >I explain how we teach students to work
> >through invention, drafting, and revision, and that the writing we accept for
> >grading has been through at least some revision.  In their other classes, of
> >course, students will try to get away with doing as little work as possible.
> >After all, it's not a writing class, so a first draft produced the night (or
> >morning) before the assignment is due will be good enough.
> >
>
> A question nagging me lately:  Is there any research out there that shows
> whether or not, or to what degree, students apply what they learn in a
> process comp class to their writing in other classes?
>
> J.L. McClure <jmcclure@blue.weeg.uiowa.edu>
>
=========================================================================
Date:         Fri, 8 Dec 1995 11:59:11 EST
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         Frank Sullivan <SULLIVAN@VM.TEMPLE.EDU>
Organization: TEMPLE UNIVERSITY
Subject:      Re: Adjuncts
In-Reply-To:  Message of Thu, 7 Dec 1995 22:03:16 -0800 from
              <ewhite@WILEY.CSUSB.EDU>
 
ED,
   THANK YOU SO MUCH FOR THE KUDOS. FIRST TIME I EVER BLUSHED AT A COMPUTER SCR
EEN. I WANT TO ADD HOW MUCH OF A TEAM EFFORT IT HAS BEEN. I'M SURE MANY OF YOU
KNOW SUSAN WELLS AND ARABELLA LYON IN ENGLISH. I'VE NEVER SEEN ANYONE BETTER AT
 "WORKING" FACULTY THAN SUE. AND NO ONE WOULD DARE QUESTION THE STAUTS OF COMP/
RHET AS FIELD WITH ARABELLA IN THE ROOM. AND AS AN EARLIER POST MADE CLEAR (ONE
 OF DAVID SCHWALM'S, I THINK), THE FACT THAT OUR STATE LEGISLATURE IS ALSO MAKI
NG LOUD NOISES ABOUT STUDENT CONTACT WITH FULL-TIMERS MADE THE PROVOST'S OFFICE
 A STAUNCH ALLY. TO QUOTE MY FRIEND, SUE WELLS, "LIKE SHOE REPAIR SHOPS AND FUL
LER BRUSH SELLERS, WRITING PROGRAMS SEEM TO FLOURISH IN HARD TIMES."
 
+++++++++++++++++++++++++++++++++++++++++++++++++++++++++++++++++++++++++
|                                                                       |
|     FRANK SULLIVAN, ASSOC. PROF.              SULLIVAN@TEMPLEVM       |
|     TEMPLE UNIVERSITY WRITING CENTER          SULLIVAN@VM.TEMPLE.EDU  |
|     WEISS HALL, RM. B-19 (265-19)             215-204-5610            |
|     PHILADELPHIA, PA 19122                                            |
+++++++++++++++++++++++++++++++++++++++++++++++++++++++++++++++++++++++++
=========================================================================
Date:         Fri, 8 Dec 1995 10:38:26 MST
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         "David E. Schwalm" <IACDES@ASUACAD.BITNET>
Subject:      Re: AP credit
In-Reply-To:  note of 12/07/95 23:10
 
My gripe is more with ETS than with competency testing. ETS is a for-profit
operation, and sometimes the drive of the bottom line gets crosswise with
academic values and objectives. Also, ETS is a national operation, and my
personal jury is still out (not that it matters) about national norms and
their influence on regional cultures.
 
-- David E. Schwalm, Dir. of Acad. Planning, ASU East
___Vice Provost for Acad. Programs, ASU West
___4701 West Thunderbird Rd.
___Phoenix, AZ 85069-7100_(602) 543-4500 david.schwalm@asu.edu
=========================================================================
Date:         Fri, 8 Dec 1995 12:49:41 -0500
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         Kelly Lowe <lowekf@SMTPGATE.MUC.EDU>
Subject:      Re: Undergraduate Writing Majors -Reply
 
Christine--
 
Thanks.  I KNEW there was something about this--I think I even cited
it in my dissertation, but being a real WPA (as opposed to theorizing
it from a grad student perspective) has proven to be A BIT more work
than I thought...
 
Regards;
 
Kelly
=========================================================================
Date:         Fri, 8 Dec 1995 12:45:21 -0600
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         Eric Crump <wleric@SHOWME.MISSOURI.EDU>
Subject:      Re: AP credit
In-Reply-To:  <199512080614.WAA03596@wiley.csusb.edu>
 
On Thu, 7 Dec 1995, Edward White wrote:
> courses in order to decide on an appropriate credit score.  But we have
> no reason to be resentful that some students can learn what we are
> teaching without necessarily sitting at our feet in class.  --Ed White
 
Like Steve, this is the thing about AP courses and any other test-out
mechanism that bothers me. It's not that I doubt the competence of some
in-coming students. But I don't see how *anything* can replace a college
writing course (that's worth its salt, anyway). It's not a matter of mere
competence, but of learning one's way into the local institutional
culture, too.
 
Plus, I don't consider *myself* to be in any way 'past' composition
class. I write with students. I learn with them. It's not less
challenging just because I've been writing a couple of decades longer
than they have. And I figure if *I* wouldn't skip that experience, how
could I endorse young writers giving it a miss, however talented they
might be?
 
Only thing I would change about Steve's take is that students don't sit
at my feet, even metaphorically. We sit next to each other & the learning
thereof is mutual.
 
--Eric Crump
=========================================================================
Date:         Fri, 8 Dec 1995 11:09:42 -0700
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         Kris Hansen <HANSENK@JKHBHRC.BYU.EDU>
Organization: Brigham Young University
Subject:      Re: AP credit
 
Ed,
Since my comment is probably one of those you are uncomfortable with,
let me add that I don't believe that the literature AP exam shows
that students already know what we are teaching in FY composition and
that they already have the skills that other students leave FY comp
course with.  Let them have three or six college credits for the AP
exam, but let those credits be in literature or humanities, not
composition.  My sense of the AP exam in comp is that it tests
ability to spot usage errors in a multiple choice format; it does
have an essay too, but as I said, it is possible to get a 3 by
writing a mediocre essay.  Are you comfortable, Ed, with excusing
students from FY comp on the basis of a multiple choice test and one
mediocre essay?  Another thing that bothers me is that many (most?)
FY comp courses introduce students to research in a university
library, something that really can't be duplicated at the high
school.  I say all of this as someone who got six hours of credit for
a high school AP course and bypassed FY comp over twenty years ago.
In retrospect, I think it would have been a very good thing to have
taken a writing class my freshman year.  I remember floundering a
great deal the first two years, trying to guess what my professors
were expecting in my writing and wondering how to use that huge
library (I came from a high school of approximately 500 students).
 
Kristine
 
 
On Dec. 7 Ed White wrote:
 
Date sent:      Thu, 7 Dec 1995 22:14:27 -0800
Send reply to:  Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:           Edward White <ewhite@WILEY.CSUSB.EDU>
Subject:        Re: AP credit
To:             Multiple recipients of list WPA-L <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
 
I'm uncomfortable with the tone of some of the comments about AP.  I've
never been involved with the program, except as a reader a couple of
decades ago, but I think credit by exam is perfectly justifiable and a
real benefit to students AND faculty.  It is NOT a racket or a scurrilous
design.  If we have, no, SINCE we have some students who already know
what we are teaching in comp, they ought to be able to show they can do
what we expect of those leaving the course and go into a more advanced
class.  AP is obviously not a perfectly valid test (what is?) and it
makes good sense to see how students with different scores fare in our
courses in order to decide on an appropriate credit score.  But we have
no reason to be resentful that some students can learn what we are
teaching without necessarily sitting at our feet in class.  --Ed White
Kristine Hansen
English Department
Brigham Young University
Provo, UT 84602
(801) 378-4775
=========================================================================
Date:         Fri, 8 Dec 1995 13:54:44 -0600
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         KRHODES@ACAD.NWMISSOURI.EDU
Subject:      Re: AP credit
 
Steve North's post reminds me that I entered college as a
second-semester sophomore, missing fy comp entirely.  Just
curious, but how many WPAs actually took fy comp?  What's our
personal experience relative to these numbers we're tossing
around?  Or has comp changed so much now that our experience (or
potential experience) is moot?
 
Keith Rhodes                             -----------------------
English Department, Perrin Hall         |"Let us not pretend to |
Northwest Missouri State University     | doubt in philosophy   |
Maryville, MO  64468                    | what we do not doubt  |
816-562-1860                            | in our hearts."       |
krhodes@Acad.NwMissouri.Edu             |     -- Charles Peirce |
=========================================================================
Date:         Fri, 8 Dec 1995 15:00:04 -0500
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         Ben Reynolds <ewt2@[128.220.2.5]>
Subject:      Re: AP credit
 
Hey,
 
ETS certainly has the wherewithall to do regional norms. Maybe that's
something that the College Board should take up. (Maybe it already does.)
 
 
In message Fri, 8 Dec 1995 12:38:26 -0500,
  "David E. Schwalm" <IACDES@ASUACAD.BITNET>  writes:
 
> My gripe is more with ETS than with competency testing. ETS is a
> for-profit operation, and sometimes the drive of the bottom line gets
> crosswise with academic values and objectives. Also, ETS is a national
> operation, and my personal jury is still out (not that it matters) about
> national norms and their influence on regional cultures.
>
> -- David E. Schwalm, Dir. of Acad. Planning, ASU East
> ___Vice Provost for Acad. Programs, ASU West
> ___4701 West Thunderbird Rd.
> ___Phoenix, AZ 85069-7100_(602) 543-4500 david.schwalm@asu.edu
>
 
Ben Reynolds                           Ben.Reynolds@Jhu.edu
Coordinator, Academic Programs         http://jhunix.hcf.jhu.edu/~ewt2/
Center for Talented Youth (CTY) STUDENT INFO Questions: CTY.EWTINFO@jhu.edu
The Johns Hopkins University    EMPLOYMENT Questions: Academic@128.220.2.5
3400 N. Charles Street                 Voice: (410) 516-0161
Baltimore, MD 21218 USA                Fax:   (410) 516-0804
=========================================================================
Date:         Fri, 8 Dec 1995 14:05:02 MST
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         "David E. Schwalm" <IACDES@ASUACAD.BITNET>
Subject:      Re: AP credit
In-Reply-To:  note of 12/08/95 12:57
 
Leon Coburn, former director of comp at UNLV did a great paper on Keith's
question about how many WPAs actually took first year comp. He was actually
looking at TAs, but he found that not too many of them actually did take comp.
I did. I was an underachiever. Still am.
 
-- David E. Schwalm, Dir. of Acad. Planning, ASU East
___Vice Provost for Acad. Programs, ASU West
___4701 West Thunderbird Rd.
___Phoenix, AZ 85069-7100_(602) 543-4500 david.schwalm@asu.edu
=========================================================================
Date:         Fri, 8 Dec 1995 20:55:29 -0500
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         Steve Jamar <SJamar@AOL.COM>
Subject:      Re: What I thought I knew
X-To:         legwri-l@chicagokent.kentlaw.edu
 
OOPS.  "Attendies" was my typo (attendees).
 
I concede network, even more easily than I concede impact as a verb.  Network
does not even really raise an eyebrow anymore.
 
But, debut does bother me.  The American Heritage Dictionary notes that debut
is used both as a transitive and intransitive verb, but that its usage tends
to be restricted to theatre and the performing arts and the usage here for
products is still controversial, especially the intransitive usage.  So in a
formal newsletter of the legal education section of the ABA I would have
hoped for a bit more restraint.
 
I've also thrown in the towel on using presently when one really means at
present.  I still draw the line at affect and effect, though I really wonder
why bother.
 
Cheers,
Steven D. Jamar
Howard University School of Law
"To infinity and beyond." (Buzz Lightyear)
=========================================================================
Date:         Fri, 8 Dec 1995 10:13:08 -0600
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         Richard Fulkerson <RF5271@ETSUADMN.ETSU.EDU>
Subject:      Re: Students transfering info from comp to other courses
In-Reply-To:  Message of Thu, 7 Dec 1995 09:31:34 -0700 from
              <dhroen@IMAP1.ASU.EDU>
 
Because of Steve's question, I spent my final class meeting with two
sections of freshman 102 students this morning discussing the issue
of "transfer" which has always struck me as the hardest thing I face.
 
I asked them to list the other courses they were taking this term, and
the writing they had been asked to do.  It was a pretty good range, from
research papers in Earth Science, to critical thinking position papers
in political science, to a book review of a literary classic in Speech (?),
to papers in their math and swimming and weight lifting and Ag. courses.
 
Then I asked them in a second column to list any techniques from this class
they had used.  I didn't expect to get much response, and I had intended
to have a third column of techniques that _could_ have been used (such as
opening an essay test answer with a clear thesis).
 
Actually most of my students did say that they had used material from the
class.  Several used mapping in other courses.  One used a critical
thinking gimmick that I stress when he had to review an article.  Another
said that she used my stress on including "onces" in a paper in her
speech course.  We ran out of time, but I was mildly pleased with the
results.
 
---------------------------------------------------------------------
Dick Fulkerson                             Phone:    O(903) 886 5271
Director of English Graduate Studies                 H(903) 886 3397
Coordinator of Composition                 Bitnet:   rf5271@etsuadmn
Department of Literature and Languages     Internet: rf5271@etsuadmn.
East Texas State University                          etsu.edu
Commerce, TX 75429
----------------------------------------------------------------------
"There are two sorts of people in this world: those who believe in
binary thinking and those who don't."
-----------------------------------------------------------------------
=========================================================================
Date:         Fri, 8 Dec 1995 23:29:40 -0600
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         Joan Livingston-Webber <webber@CWIS.UNOMAHA.EDU>
Subject:      Re: AP credit
In-Reply-To:  <951208135444.20626c81@ACAD.NWMISSOURI.EDU>
 
In reply to Kieth's query:  I entered Pann State in 1965.  There was one
full week of on campus orientation, during which everyone took a battery
of tests (CLEPS maybe).  I got credits and grade points for my gpa in French,
German, and ENglish.  I took the 2nd semester writing course from a Mr.
Laidlaw (the only teacher's name I remember from Penn State!).  There were
maybe 35 students in the class and it was a great books course.  We read
Oedipus REx, the Book of Job, The Prince, Candide, and maybe three other
things.  I don't remember any instruction or work in writing per se.
There may have been class discussion, but I don't remember it.  I was
placed accurately in comp but way over my head in French (into a 300-level
composition course on two years of high school french) and over my head in
german.  I wanted to be a double major in French and German.  Two years of
high school work in each (plus two in Latin) turned out to be a liability.
 I had learned French speaking and German grammar.  Neither was enough to
carry me at the level I was placed.  I also did well enough in the
chemisty exam that I was "exempted" from 1st semester, which meant I could
not take it for credit, which meant I never took chem at all.  (I'd had a
"D" final grade in high school chem.)  I have always tested extremely
well.  If comp had actually been a writing course, I don't know if I would
have placed right or not.  I did not learn to use the library at
PSU--ever.  (I was there 4 1/2 quarters.)
 
In all, I got 3 credits in ENglish, something like 12 in French and 9 in
German by exam.  Incidentally, these credits by exam transferred in toto
to both the U of Wi-Madison in 1967 and to the U of North Dakota in 1977.
Go figure.  WIth a better system, I would have been a foreign langugae
major and not an English major.
 
 Joan Livingston-Webber   webber@unomaha.edu
"What gets better is the precision with which we vex each other."
                                                -Clifford Geertz
=========================================================================
Date:         Sat, 9 Dec 1995 07:47:31 -0500
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         "Steve North, SUNY Albany" <SN282@CNSVAX.ALBANY.EDU>
Subject:      Re: AP credit
 
On the who took what question: I never took FY Comp, or any other writing
course. Sigh. Maybe that's why I'm in this business? Still looking--pining?--
for Ken Macrorie or Lou Kelly? Maybe an 'A' in FY comp would have obviated
the itch to write for approval, and I'd be a pharmacist.
 
Steve North
=========================================================================
Date:         Sat, 9 Dec 1995 08:35:51 -0600
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         Patricia La Coste <plc@CSD.UWM.EDU>
Subject:      Re: AP credit
In-Reply-To:  <01HYLGOHRIEEHV1IEQ@cnsvax.albany.edu>
 
I took the AP examine, got a 3, and placed in honors FY comp (still had
to take 2 quarters instead of 3).  I can't remember much about the
experience except that one teacher read the paper during group work and
the other sent us to the library to do a research paper on something out
of Dickens era (her favorite), but didn't give us more than the standard
library worksheet to orient us.  I was an engineering major at the time,
but I took lit classes after these, so they couldn't have been too bad.
 
When sexism that I didn't know how to address convinced me that chemical
engineering was not where I wanted to be, I turned to English, the only
place where I had felt comfortable/welcome and competent.  I was even
going to do my MA in lit, until I had to teach writing to afford that
degree.  That's how I found writing, a place where I felt that I could
listen to what everyone had to say because they all wrote, unlike lit
where the voices of a few predominated and we didn't always write.
 
Patricia LaCoste
plc@alpha2.csd.uwm.edu
University of Wisconsin-Milwaukee
=========================================================================
Date:         Sat, 9 Dec 1995 07:22:40 -0800
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         Mark Wiley <mwiley@CSULB.EDU>
Subject:      Re: Undergraduate Writing Majors
In-Reply-To:  <s0c7fc75.090@SMTPGATE.MUC.EDU>
 
Kelly,
 
        There are several colleges and universities that have developed
(or are in the process of developing) undergraduate majors in writing.
I don't have a list current, but I know Barry Maid at U. of Arkansas
Little Rock can help you out.
 
Mark Wiley
=========================================================================
Date:         Sat, 9 Dec 1995 12:35:36 EST
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         Irwin Weiser <iweiser@SAGE.CC.PURDUE.EDU>
Subject:      Re: AP credit/Who Took What
In-Reply-To:  <01HYLGOHRIEEHV1IEQ@cnsvax.albany.edu>; from "Steve North,
              SUNY Albany" at Dec 9, 95 7:47 am
 
For a number of years, we've distributed a survey to incoming teaching
assistants, and oe of the questions we ask is whether or not they've
taken a composition course.  We pretty consistently find out that
about 1/3 have not, usually because they tested or placed out, and
usually on the basis of AP, SAT, or ACT scores.  We also ask for a
brief description of the course, so we find that some are more like
what we call composition and some are more like great books or writing
about lit. or intro. to lit.
 
When I was an undergraduate, everyone at Miami Univ. took some sort of
first-year English (notice that the course was English, not
Composition), with placement into one of the two two-term sequences
based on ACT verbal scores.  We read a lot and wrote a lot.
 
Bud
--
iweiser@sage.cc.purdue.edu
=========================================================================
Date:         Sat, 9 Dec 1995 10:04:49 -0800
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         Edward White <ewhite@WILEY.CSUSB.EDU>
Subject:      Re: AP credit
In-Reply-To:  <Pine.OSF.3.91.951209082931.11107A-100000@alpha2.csd.uwm.edu>
              from "Patricia La Coste" at Dec 9, 95 08:35:51 am
 
We all look at this credit-by-exam issue through our own experience.  I
was called in by my comp teacher after the first paper, me a scared kid
from the slums, and told "you don't belong in this class."  OK, I
thought, I need bonehead work (that's what we called it, sorry).  "You
already know," he continued, "everything I'm going to teach."  The upshot
was, he put me in his advanced fiction writing class, with the promise
that I'd get an A in comp if I did all the work.  So I spent my comp year
writing fictions, which served me well when I became an administrator, if
nothing else.
        I think we have two separate issues going on here. The first is
whether ANYONE should ever get out of comp for any reason, whatever else
they may do.  I think that is an indefensible position, corrupted by self
interest.  We just can't argue that people ready for advanced work are
better off taking less advanced work just because we teach and value it.
The second issue is more legitimate: what evidence do we need (test?
portfolio? sainthood?) to give comp credit and let someone move to more
advanced work?  If the AP test is not a valid test of what we expect,
then what is and how do we know that?  Fact is, a lot of our comp courses
are not all that great and some students who are ready would get much
more good out of taking something more advanced, like I did. Should the
math department require every student to take beginning calculus just
because they like what that course does, even though some students are
ready for the next course?  If you don't like AP (and it clearly does not
test for some really important work we do in comp) then you really have
an obligation to provide something better.  --Ed White
=========================================================================
Date:         Mon, 11 Dec 1995 08:12:31 -0600
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         RONRON@CC.USU.EDU
Subject:      Re: What I thought I knew
 
All dictionaries are behind the curve when it comes to definitions.  A
word or phrase acquires a new definition when/because it needs to.  Take
"impact" for instance.  Using it is a good way to avoid the effect/affect
mess (Now, let me see. Which is which?). The "degradation" of the languagepe
(language) that people moan about is no such thing. It is simply the
language adjusting itself over the protests of people who define "pure
language" as "the way I learned it."  Ron Shook
=========================================================================
Date:         Mon, 11 Dec 1995 08:36:17 MST
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         "David E. Schwalm" <IACDES@ASUACAD.BITNET>
Subject:      Re: What I thought I knew
In-Reply-To:  note of 12/11/95 08:29
 
I agree with Ron that most language change is just change, but maybe some of
it is worse than that. I note the disappearance of verbs from the discourse of
some groups, as in the line from the New Yorker cartoon, showing Ophelia
talking to someone: "I'm like let's get married, and he's like to be or not to
be." The change is that "like" has replaced "go/goes." True degeneration.
 
-- David E. Schwalm, Dir. of Acad. Planning, ASU East
___Vice Provost for Acad. Programs, ASU West
___4701 West Thunderbird Rd.
___Phoenix, AZ 85069-7100_(602) 543-4500 david.schwalm@asu.edu
=========================================================================
Date:         Mon, 11 Dec 1995 09:41:22 -0600
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         Margaret Syverson <syverson@UTS.CC.UTEXAS.EDU>
Subject:      CFP-Computers and Composition WWW Journal
X-To:         IPCT-L@GUVM.CCF.GEORGETOWN.EDU, mbu-l@unicorn.acs.ttu.edu,
              wac-l@vmd.cso.uiuc.edu, woman@waytoofast.english.uiuc.edu,
              Purtopoi@vm.cc.purdue.edu, acw-l@unicorn.acs.ttu.edu,
              h-rhetor@UICVM.CC.UIC.EDU, techwr-l@vm1.ucc.okstate.edu,
              tesl-l%cunyvm.BITNET@pucc.princeton.edu, wcenter@ttuvn1.ttu.edu,
              Keith.Comer@ihu.hk-r.se, cyselfe@mtu.edu,
              HAWISHER@ux1.cso.uiuc.edu, mclark@mtu.edu
 
Call for Papers
Computers and Composition
WWW Journal
 
The Computers and Composition online journal invites electronic submissions
for publication on its NEW WorldWide Web site, now opening at
http://human.www.sunet.se.  The purpose of this site is to provide a
vigorous fourm for the submission and publication of electronic texts on the
topic of computers and composition that go beyond traditional print formats
to include audio, sound, video, and hypertext.  Contributions may take the
form of electronic manuscripts, hypertexts, multimedia constructions, or Web
documents in html format.
 
We welcome submissions on a wide range of topics related to computers and
composition, including reports of research, reflective or theoretical
essays, personal accounts of teaching experiences, book and software
reviews, poetry, professional articles, or bibliographies.
 
Submission form:  Maximum size of submissions is 5 MB. Contributions must be
submitted in electronic form, either via e-mail (as an attachment), URL or
FTP address, or computer disk. Please send submissions to
Keith.Comer@ihu.hk-r.se.
 
Submission review:  All submissions will be blind reviewed, electronically,
by our web site editorial board.  Hence, all identifying information should
be removed from the document upon submission.  Authors should make sure to
include the titles of their submission as well as their names, e-mail
addresses, and telephone numbers in an accompanying e-mail message to the
web editors (Keith Comer, via
Keith.Comer@ihu.hk-r.se or Margaret Syverson, syverson@uts.cc.utexas.edu).
 
Style:  Insofar as possible, submissions should conform to the guidelines
presented in the most recent edition of the Publication Manual of the
American Psychological Association.
=========================================================================
Date:         Mon, 11 Dec 1995 09:58:24 -0600
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         Irv Peckham <peckham@CWIS.UNOMAHA.EDU>
Subject:      Pedagogy of the Oppressed Conference
X-cc:         megabyte university <mbu-l@unicorn.acs.ttu.edu>,
              alliance <acw-l@unicorn.acs.ttu.edu>
 
**************
******************************
 
 
 
Pedagogy of the Oppressed Conference
March 21-23, 1996
 
UNO's Peter Kiewit Conference Center
Sponsored by UNO's College of Arts and Sciences, College of
Continuing
Studies, College of Education, College of Fine Arts, and College of
Public Affairs and Community Service, Metropolitan Arts Council, and
CTO Omaha
SB96-0600
 
$129 by January 24, $159 after January 24, student fee $75
 
 
 
An interdisciplinary meeting with sessions devoted to
scholarly dialogue and the exchange of information, research
methodologies, and pedagogical approaches.
 
Featured Speakers:
 
Paulo Freire, author of "Pedagogy of the Oppressed"
 
Augusto Boal, author of "Theatre of the Oppressed"
 
Peter McLaren, author of "Life in Schools" and "Paulo Freire:
A Critical Encounter"
 
Jorge Werthein, director, UNESCO
 
 
 
Plus over 350 workshops, performances, demonstrations,
debates, dialogues, and presentations on all aspects of
emancipatory education, including power relationships, systems of
structural privilege and oppression, and subversive challenge.
 
 
For more information call 402-595-2350, fax 402-595-2345, or email
mmacchietto@unomaha.edu
 
 
To register call 402-595-2309
WORKSHOPS WITH AUGUSTO BOAL
 
Augusto Boal will conduct three workshops before and after the
conference.  Please note that, in order to make workshops available
to more people, no participant will be permitted to take more than
one Boal workshop.  Registration will be on a first-come,
first-serve basis.  If workshop spaces are available in mid-March, a
second workshop can be taken, again as first-come, first-serve.
People in the Rainbow workshop, and any other interested persons,
can take the workshop(s) offered by the Center for the Theatre of
the Oppressed - Omaha on Wednesday or Sunday.
 
ALSO NOTE:  ALL BOAL WORKSHOPS MUST BE RESERVED BY PHONE AND CREDIT
CARD AT:  402-595-2309
 
Monday and Tuesday, March 18 - 19, 1-6pm, The Rainbow of Desire
     Max. 40 participants
     Cost:   $200
 
Wednesday, March 20, 1-6pm, Introductory Workshop
     Max:  60 participants
     Cost:   $125
 
Sunday, March 24, 11-4pm (to allow for late plane flights),
                               Introductory Workshop
     Max:  60 participants
     Cost:   $125
 
 
CTO - Omaha Introductory Workshops, led by Doug Paterson and the
Center Members:
 
Wednesday, March 20, 1-6pm, Introductory Workshop
     Max:  60 participants
     Cost:    $25
 
 
Sunday, March 24, 11-4pm, Introductory Workshop
    Max:  60 participants
    Cost:      $25
 
 
BE SURE TO RESERVE YOUR BOAL WORKSHOP BY PHONE AND CREDIT CARD!
 
 
 
 
 
 
 
Best,
 
Doug Paterson
paterson@fa-cpacs.unomaha.edu
 
"The point is not just to describe the world;
the point is to change it."
=========================================================================
Date:         Mon, 11 Dec 1995 09:57:09 CST
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         r batteiger <BATTEIG@VM1.UCC.OKSTATE.EDU>
Organization: Oklahoma State University
Subject:      who took what
 
I entered Ohio U. in 1962.  During summer orientation, several hundred of us sa
t at tables in the ballroom and wrote a 45 minute essay.  On the basis of that,
 I was exempted from fycomp and took, instead, a year of American Literature.
I remember writing in both courses.  I don't recall ever regretting that I did
not take what was widely considered a flunk-out course (if no one else got you,
 fy comp would).  That was a time when they got the whole freshman class in the
 auditorium and said "Look left; look right; two of you won't be here in three
years."  Sometimes, when times change, it's for the better, though I wonder if
the statistics are any better than that today.  (BTW, they were right: about on
e third of us graduated four years later.  I finally learned to write -- really
 learned --  20 years later as I dealt with pre-publ. reviewers' reeactions to
my first book.  It was a humbling experience.
=========================================================================
Date:         Mon, 11 Dec 1995 11:03:52 -0600
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         Joan Hawthorne <hawthorn@BADLANDS.NODAK.EDU>
Subject:      Re: AP credit
 
>Plus, I don't consider *myself* to be in any way 'past' composition
>class. I write with students. I learn with them. It's not less
>challenging just because I've been writing a couple of decades longer
>than they have. And I figure if *I* wouldn't skip that experience, how
>could I endorse young writers giving it a miss, however talented they
>might be?
>
 
>--Eric Crump
>
 
I agree that any student (any teacher) can learn a lot from a good course in
composition.  But, although my children aren't yet old enough for college, I
can already anticipate a counter to that argument:  there are about a
zillion courses in the catalog, any of which could be "worthwhile" for my
kids.  But there's no way they will get to take them all.  We couldn't
possibly afford it financially, and students can't afford the time.  It's
not that they necessarily need to graduate in the shortest possible time
(although I have a friend whose deal with her folks was that she could take
part in a univerity-sponsored overseas trip if she took heavy loads, CLEP
credit, or whatever, and graduated in 3 and 1/2 years -- probably a good
trade-off educationally).  But many of the bright and motivated students who
seek advanced placement credits are likely to be continuing their education
for the next 5 to 10 years regardless.
 
And I wonder, too, about the idea that comp will be such a valuable
intro-to-college-writing experience that it shouldn't be missed.  I recall
recently reading a study demonstrating that very little of what's learned in
comp actually gets applied to other writing situations.  In my own research,
I'm interviewing a number of college seniors who are in majors that I
consider to be writing intensive, and very few of them recall comp as a
formative factor in their own writing development.  (Of course, there's no
guarantee that they are able to accurately estimate the value of the
experience any more than we can.)
 
That said, I still have serious reservations about "testing out" of college
writing courses.  I'm kind of with Ed, or whoever it was that suggested
testing _into_ more advanced courses (perhaps even selected for the
individual) rather than _out_ of requirements altogether.
 
Joan Hawthorne
Univ of ND
=========================================================================
Date:         Mon, 11 Dec 1995 13:42:58 EST
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         MaryAnn Cain <cain@SMTPLINK.IPFW.INDIANA.EDU>
Subject:      AP credit
 
          I'm putting out these questions on behalf of our Director of
          Writing, coming on the heels of the AP-SAT discussion.  We
          currently place students by various combinations of a
          reading test score and/or high school class rank (no writing
          sample--this was the former chair's decision, based on a
          study he undertook--one conclusion being that the SAT math
          score was "more relevant" than the verbal!).
 
          We'd like to know two things.  First, is the SAT now
          offering an essay as part of the verbal test?  If so, has
          anyone used it as part of placement decisions for fy comp?
          WOULD anyone use it (speaking hypothetically)?  Given  the
          current context here in which no actual student writing is
          assessed here, might an SAT essay be better than no writing
          at all ? (Of course this is further complicated by the fact
          that many of our students don't take the SAT).
 
          Mary Ann Cain
          Indiana-Purdue Fort Wayne
          cain@smtplink.ipfw.indiana.edu
=========================================================================
Date:         Mon, 11 Dec 1995 12:02:51 -0600
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         RONRON@CC.USU.EDU
Subject:      Re: What I thought I knew
 
David -- I don't think that "like' is being used as a verb here.  My
15-year old uses it more as a rhetorical tag to signal that what comes
next is important.  I don't, like, like it, but I don't see it as heralding
the ruin of English.  I think it's one of the ephemeral tags that come,
flower briefly, and disappear.
 
I'm curmudgeon enough to hate changes in the language, and linguist enough
to realize that they are inevitable.  Ron
=========================================================================
Date:         Mon, 11 Dec 1995 14:02:38 -0600
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         Joan Livingston-Webber <webber@CWIS.UNOMAHA.EDU>
Subject:      Re: What I thought I knew
In-Reply-To:  <WPA-L%95121108361945@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
 
In "I'm like let's get married," "like" is a quotative.  It means either
the gist of what was said or possibly what the person thought rather than
said.  Often what's important after like is not wrods but tone, volume,
etc.  As in and "I'm like, he is s-o-o-o COOL!"  conveying attitude not
info. A
quotative is not the same as a word introducing a quote (said, told, which
implies the actual words said).  I think "goes" probably introduces
quotes, alleged actual words.  So I don't think that "like" replaces "goes."
But "goes" does replace "says"  (as in "And then he says, he says ....)
 
 
 
Joan Livingston-Webber   webber@unomaha.edu
"What gets better is the precision with which we vex each other."
                                                -Clifford Geertz
=========================================================================
Date:         Mon, 11 Dec 1995 13:30:15 MST
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         "David E. Schwalm" <IACDES@ASUACAD.BITNET>
Subject:      Re: What I thought I knew
In-Reply-To:  note of 12/11/95 13:08
 
Nope, "like" has replaced "goes" like totally in the local parlance. What will
"Tom Swifties" be like in this new language environment? "Tom's like stonily,
Sharon can't act for diddle."
 
-- David E. Schwalm, Dir. of Acad. Planning, ASU East
___Vice Provost for Acad. Programs, ASU West
___4701 West Thunderbird Rd.
___Phoenix, AZ 85069-7100_(602) 543-4500 david.schwalm@asu.edu
=========================================================================
Date:         Mon, 11 Dec 1995 16:29:22 -0500
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         JDSOMMERS@MIAVX3.MID.MUOHIO.EDU
Subject:      AP credit
 
It's probably late, but I'm just catching up.  Miami awards 6 credits
for a score of 5 on either AP English test.  A score of 4 earns 3 credits
and placement into a special accelerated one semester course version of
our two-course sequence.  A score of 3 earns regrets for wasting $65 on
taking the test.  We also award advanced placement and credit based on
our own Portfolio Placement program.
 
We'd like to stop giving any credit at all based on AP tests (some of us)
but the admissions people would be very unhappy.  They think that would
disadvantage Miami in competing for some students.
 
Jeff Sommers
=========================================================================
Date:         Mon, 11 Dec 1995 16:31:04 -0500
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         JDSOMMERS@MIAVX3.MID.MUOHIO.EDU
Subject:      politics and writing instruction
 
Someone inquired and Chuck Schuster has remained (surprisingly) silent:
I believe that Keith Kroll and Barry Alford in Michigan are putting
together a volume called Politics and the Teaching of Writign on the Two-Year
Campus.
 
Jeff Sommers
=========================================================================
Date:         Mon, 11 Dec 1995 16:52:38 -0600
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         Charles I Schuster <cis@CSD.UWM.EDU>
Subject:      Re: AP credit
In-Reply-To:  <01HYLGOHRIEEHV1IEQ@cnsvax.albany.edu>
 
I have an ambivalent relationship concerning AP. It is good for h.s.
teachers and good for their students, since it is one of the rew perqs
many of the teachers receive.
 
But AP speaks to an underlying philosophy:  that learning comes in
quantifiable chunks, that courses inoculate us so that we never have to
study a particular subject again.  When I took AP, the notion was that
the course would exempt us from an introductory course so that we could
take a more advanced one in that subject.  The prevailing philosophy now,
I believe, is to lop off a year of college and save families a lot of
money (with a son in college, I can understand the appeal).
 
Here is the question I would ask:  if AP were to suddenly concentrate
courses in the middle school, would high school English teachers grant
credit?  That is, if a kid took 8th grade English AP, would the high
school exempt that kid from--say--9th grade English?  Sounds ridiculous,
doesn't it?
 
Yet that's exactly the model we have at the college level.
 
We should note that AP English comes in two varieties:  Literature and
Language.  The latter is more composition-oriented, in that it focuses
more on matters of style, nonfictional prose, etc.  I see little relation
between the Literature exam and most 1st-semester college composition
courses.  The AP Language is a bit closer.
 
Finally I would argue that the AP philosophy--however
inadvertently--undermines some of the basic tenets of a college
education.  It suggests that a sizable chunk of it (20-25% or more) can
be done in the high schools, that education consists of finite chunks,
that learning has little to do with setting, context, intellectual and
emotional development.
 
But for all my curmudgeonly attitudes toward AP, I think it is
strategically difficult for us to oppose.  We can limit it (at UWM, we
only grant credit for 4s and 5s--and I set a policy of creating a
departmental review board that would read all the essays that earned 3s
to see if we thought they deserved some kind of credit somewhere).  But
we cannot usefully oppose it completely since doing so seems awfully
self-serving and arrogant.
 
In a case like this, I think it is others who have to make the arguments
(students, parents, h.s. teachers), and I think that is highly unlikely.
 
 
Charles I. Schuster
Department of English
U. Wisconsin-Milwaukee
Milwaukee, WI  53201
414-229-5293
 
"Question and answer are not logical relations . . . If an answer does
not give rise to a new question from itself, it falls out of the dialogue"
                                                M. M. Bakhtin
=========================================================================
Date:         Mon, 11 Dec 1995 15:44:45 -0800
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         "Maureen Arrigo <marrigo@cwsl.edu>" <mja@CWSL.EDU>
Subject:      Re: What I thought I kne
In-Reply-To:  <WPA-L%95121113301736@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
 
On Mon, 11 Dec 1995, David E. Schwalm wrote:
 
> Nope, "like" has replaced "goes" like totally in the local parlance.
**Like, surely you jest.  "Like" has its own totally cool place.  "Goes"
is irreplacable.  I mean, like I was just asking my husband something
about Christmas and he goes, like, um, "that's a good idea" and, like, I
go "are you sure you think this idea is totally cool?" and he goes.....
 
 
 
 
 
 What will
> "Tom Swifties" be like in this new language environment? "Tom's like stonily,
> Sharon can't act for diddle."
 
>
> -- David E. Schwalm, Dir. of Acad. Planning, ASU East
> ___Vice Provost for Acad. Programs, ASU West
> ___4701 West Thunderbird Rd.
> ___Phoenix, AZ 85069-7100_(602) 543-4500 david.schwalm@asu.edu
>
=========================================================================
Date:         Mon, 11 Dec 1995 16:34:17 -0800
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         "Maureen Arrigo <marrigo@cwsl.edu>" <mja@CWSL.EDU>
Subject:      Re: politics and writing instruction
In-Reply-To:  <01HYORK6NPUW970OEZ@miavx3.mid.muohio.edu>
 
Actually Chuck replied to me directly - but I appreciate your concern.
 
-----------------------------------------------------------------------------
Maureen J. Arrigo-Ward                        INTERNET:  marrigo@cwsl.edu
Co-Director of Legal Skills                      PHONE:  619-525-1430
California Western School of Law                   FAX:  619-696-9999
225 Cedar Street, San Diego, CA  92101
-----------------------------------------------------------------------------
 
On Mon, 11 Dec 1995 JDSOMMERS@MIAVX3.MID.MUOHIO.EDU wrote:
 
> Someone inquired and Chuck Schuster has remained (surprisingly) silent:
> I believe that Keith Kroll and Barry Alford in Michigan are putting
> together a volume called Politics and the Teaching of Writign on the Two-Year
> Campus.
>
> Jeff Sommers
>
=========================================================================
Date:         Mon, 11 Dec 1995 20:00:55 -0800
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         Edward White <ewhite@WILEY.CSUSB.EDU>
Subject:      Re: AP credit
In-Reply-To:  <9511118187.AA818719276@smtplink.ipfw.indiana.edu> from "MaryAnn
              Cain" at Dec 11, 95 01:42:58 pm
 
Mary Ann, as far as I know the plan to put an essay into the SAT was
dropped, largely due to mistaken pressure from a self-appointed spokesman
for minority groups.  The particular California legislator, unaware of
and uninterested in the research that shows essay testing is more benign
to minorities than multiple choice testing, made such loud protestations
against an essay as disadvantaging minorities that the College Board
backed down.
        As to Chuck's point, I think there is another way of conceiving
the two theories of education.  AP and other credit-by-exam programs
argue that those showing demonstrable competence should get college
credit, without regard to seat time; the usual college credit theory is
that seat time is the desideratum, with competence (a D is passing,
remember) a minor matter.  One might say that a passionate preference for
seat time over competence is a preference for the backside over the mind,
but of course I would never say such a thing.  --Ed White
=========================================================================
Date:         Mon, 11 Dec 1995 23:18:52 -0500
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         Steve Jamar <SJamar@AOL.COM>
Subject:      Re: AP credit
 
>that is, if a kid took 8th grade English AP, would the high
>school exempt that kid from--say--9th grade English?  Sounds >ridiculous,
doesn't it?
 
I'm not so sure - if you take algebra and geometry in 7th and 8th grade, you
don't need to retake them in 9th and 10th.  In the honors English program I
went through, we still took English every year, but it bore no resemblence to
the regular classes after the 9th grade.  They wrote short paragraphs and
essays; we did term papers.  They worked through the survey texts; we did
that plus read novels, criticism, and supplemental materials.  By my senior
year we were studying completely different set of literature.
 
The idea of exemption is ridiculous only in the setting where there is not a
set quantum to learn.  Exemption makes perfect sense, even in English or
history, if the material has already been learned.
 
But, I do make a sharp distinction between advanced placement (skipping a
course or two - in any subject matter), and getting credit toward graduation
for AP.  I always felt there was not enough time to take what I wanted to
study in college - so AP was a way to get to the more interesting or more
varied matters, not a way to save money.  But this attitude probably helps
explain why I am an academic and not a hustling capitalist. :-)
 
Cheers,
Steven D. Jamar
Howard University School of Law
"To infinity and beyond." (Buzz Lightyear)
=========================================================================
Date:         Tue, 12 Dec 1995 07:21:33 -0500
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         "Steve North, SUNY Albany" <SN282@CNSVAX.ALBANY.EDU>
Subject:      Re: AP credit
 
On Chuck's question about granting advanced h.s. credit: Actually, my kids
have had this option here in NY. So, e.g., they have taken Earth Science in
8th grade (instead of 9th), then Bio in 9th, Chem in 10th, Physics in 11th.
Of course, the one who is now in 12th grade is taking no science--the option
was to take a first-year physics course at the local community college, an
option which ate into his math, social studies, and English classes for
several meetings each week.
 
Anyway, the point is that we "accelerate" early on . . . but I'm still not
all that sanguine about why.
 
Steve North
=========================================================================
Date:         Tue, 12 Dec 1995 08:14:06 MST
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         "David E. Schwalm" <IACDES@ASUACAD.BITNET>
Subject:      Re: AP credit
In-Reply-To:  note of 12/11/95 20:57
 
Actually, the preference for seat time, in my view, is a holding action while
we get to a place where we have cofidence in measures of competence. Seat
time is some assurance that the student spent some time on the project. As
long as there is so much ambiguity about competence testing, there are all
kinds of charletans out there granting credit (for $) for "life experience" on
the basis of rather shakey compentence measures.
 
-- David E. Schwalm, Dir. of Acad. Planning, ASU East
___Vice Provost for Acad. Programs, ASU West
___4701 West Thunderbird Rd.
___Phoenix, AZ 85069-7100_(602) 543-4500 david.schwalm@asu.edu
=========================================================================
Date:         Tue, 12 Dec 1995 10:36:27 -0500
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         Ben Reynolds <ewt2@[128.220.2.5]>
Subject:      Re: AP credit
 
Several items:
 
In message Mon, 11 Dec 1995 23:18:52 -0500,
  Steve Jamar <SJamar@AOL.COM>  writes:
 
>>that is, if a kid took 8th grade English AP, would the high
>>   school exempt that kid from--say--9th grade English?  Sounds
>> >ridiculous,
> doesn't it?
>
> I'm not so sure - if you take algebra and geometry in 7th and 8th grade,
> you don't need to retake them in 9th and 10th.  In the honors English
> program I went through, we still took English every year, but it bore no
> resemblence to the regular classes after the 9th grade.  They wrote short
> paragraphs and essays; we did term papers.  They worked through the
> survey texts; we did that plus read novels, criticism, and supplemental
> materials.  By my senior year we were studying completely different set
> of literature.
 
A major chunk of "regular" English each year in h.s. is grammar, yet our CTY
students routinely demonstrate adequate command of grammar in the 7th grade.
In a large # of districts, students read bowdlerized excerpts of longer
works -- not literature. With the exception of the top flight, private
schools are not much better: private school kids may read a whole book as
written by the original author,
but they are likely to have an instructor whose degree (not necessarily
advanced) was in history or poli sci or some other humanities area.
 
AP course work is much more likely to resemble Steve's experience.
 
> The idea of exemption is ridiculous only in the setting where there is
> not a set quantum to learn.  Exemption makes perfect sense, even in
> English or history, if the material has already been learned.
 
At the high school level, reality works this way: if 9th grade wants to
teach _Huck Finn_, it checks w/ 10th, 11th, 12th to make sure no one else is
going to teach it later. Same for a 12th grade elective on Am Lit: can't
teach Huck twice <sez I sardonically>. By default, then, each year of h.s.
English is a defined set of books and grammar exercises.
 
Exemption from grammar and a set quanta of lit that a student has already
mastered is not a bad idea at all.
 
> But, I do make a sharp distinction between advanced placement (skipping a
> course or two - in any subject matter), and getting credit toward
> graduation for AP.  I always felt there was not enough time to take what
> I wanted to study in college - so AP was a way to get to the more
> interesting or more varied matters, not a way to save money.  But this
> attitude probably helps explain why I am an academic and not a hustling
> capitalist. :-)
 
An interesting paradox reported by AP is that, though most kids who score 3
and above get some form of credit/placement, few  actually graduate
early. Generally, they take *more* courses and earn *more* credits than
needed for graduation. CTY students tend to be AP students, and our research
on CTY students shows the vast majority do not graduate early, but do garner
more courses & credits than necessary.
 
Ben Reynolds                           Ben.Reynolds@Jhu.edu
Coordinator, Academic Programs         http://jhunix.hcf.jhu.edu/~ewt2/
Center for Talented Youth (CTY) STUDENT INFO Questions: CTY.EWTINFO@jhu.edu
The Johns Hopkins University    EMPLOYMENT Questions: Academic@128.220.2.5
3400 N. Charles Street                 Voice: (410) 516-0161
Baltimore, MD 21218 USA                Fax:   (410) 516-0804
=========================================================================
Date:         Tue, 12 Dec 1995 10:36:31 -0500
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         Ben Reynolds <ewt2@[128.220.2.5]>
Subject:      Re: AP credit
 
Piquant (prob'ly unrelated) factoid from CTY research:
 
Although students must have a strong SAT I math score to qualify for CTY's
fast-paced high school science courses, students with higher SAT I verbal
scores tend to be more successful in CTY science courses.
 
Reason? Substantial amounts of reading and expression of verbal reasoning.
 
In message Mon, 11 Dec 1995 13:42:58 -0500,
  MaryAnn Cain <cain@SMTPLINK.IPFW.INDIANA.EDU>  writes:
 
> I'm putting out these questions on behalf of our Director of
> Writing, coming on the heels of the AP-SAT discussion.  We
> currently place students by various combinations of a
> reading test score and/or high school class rank (no writing
> sample--this was the former chair's decision, based on a
> study he undertook--one conclusion being that the SAT math
> score was "more relevant" than the verbal!).
 
Ben Reynolds                           Ben.Reynolds@Jhu.edu
Coordinator, Academic Programs         http://jhunix.hcf.jhu.edu/~ewt2/
Center for Talented Youth (CTY) STUDENT INFO Questions: CTY.EWTINFO@jhu.edu
The Johns Hopkins University    EMPLOYMENT Questions: Academic@128.220.2.5
3400 N. Charles Street                 Voice: (410) 516-0161
Baltimore, MD 21218 USA                Fax:   (410) 516-0804
=========================================================================
Date:         Tue, 12 Dec 1995 10:50:09 MST
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         "David E. Schwalm" <IACDES@ASUACAD.BITNET>
Subject:      Re: AP credit
In-Reply-To:  note of 12/12/95 08:35
 
Hey, AZ universities are starting to discriminate against students who take
more credits than are required for graduation. The Regents just mandated that
all programs (with individually approved exceptions) should require no more
than 120 hours for graduation. In their minds, this minimum is also a maximum.
We are expected to report on the number of students who graduate with more
than 120 hours, the assumption being that they were FORCED to take more
courses. The industrial model of the university... don't leave home without
it.
 
-- David E. Schwalm, Dir. of Acad. Planning, ASU East
___Vice Provost for Acad. Programs, ASU West
___4701 West Thunderbird Rd.
___Phoenix, AZ 85069-7100_(602) 543-4500 david.schwalm@asu.edu
=========================================================================
Date:         Tue, 12 Dec 1995 11:12:02 MST
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         "David E. Schwalm" <IACDES@ASUACAD.BITNET>
Subject:      Reductio
 
I must share the lyrics of this wonderful top 40 song. It's called "One of
Us," by Joanna Osborn (I think). Imagine a baby doll voice (ala Bangles lead
singer). It has two verses, one posing the question "If god had a name, what
would it be and would call him it to his face" and the second "If god had a
face, what would it look like?" etc.) each verse is then followed by the
chorus, to wit:
 
Yeah, yeah, god is great.
Yeah, yeah, god is good.
Yeah, yeah, yeah, yeah, yeah. . .
 
What if god was one of us,
Just a slob like one of us,
Just a stranger on a bus
Trying to make his way home,
Up in heaven all alone,
Like a holy rolling stone,
Nobody callin' on the phone,
'Cept the pope maybe in Rome?
 
I almost drove off the damn road. Help me, help me--this song is now constantly
 running thru my mind and I break out laughing in serious meetings (the kind u
s adminstrators go to, you know).
 
-- David E. Schwalm, Dir. of Acad. Planning, ASU East
___Vice Provost for Acad. Programs, ASU West
___4701 West Thunderbird Rd.
___Phoenix, AZ 85069-7100_(602) 543-4500 david.schwalm@asu.edu
=========================================================================
Date:         Tue, 12 Dec 1995 16:04:45 -0500
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         Ben Reynolds <ewt2@[128.220.2.5]>
Subject:      Re: AP credit
 
David describes what may be the first copyright infringement by Real Life.
 
There's an old 60's or 70's SF novella (I think by Zelazny) about a guy who
keeps changing his major to avoid graduation (because his inheritance ceases
when he graduates). He goes on the usual SF experience to some other planet
or something, and meanwhile back at the University...
the administration creates a major in which he already has just
enough credits to be forced to graduate.
 
Zelazny should sue.
 
In message Tue, 12 Dec 1995 12:50:09 -0500,
  "David E. Schwalm" <IACDES@ASUACAD.BITNET>  writes:
 
> Hey, AZ universities are starting to discriminate against students who
> take more credits than are required for graduation. The Regents just
> mandated that all programs (with individually approved exceptions) should
> require no more than 120 hours for graduation. In their minds, this
> minimum is also a maximum. We are expected to report on the number of
> students who graduate with more than 120 hours, the assumption being that
> they were FORCED to take more courses. The industrial model of the
> university... don't leave home without it.
>
> -- David E. Schwalm, Dir. of Acad. Planning, ASU East
> ___Vice Provost for Acad. Programs, ASU West
> ___4701 West Thunderbird Rd.
> ___Phoenix, AZ 85069-7100_(602) 543-4500 david.schwalm@asu.edu
>
 
Ben Reynolds                           Ben.Reynolds@Jhu.edu
Coordinator, Academic Programs         http://jhunix.hcf.jhu.edu/~ewt2/
Center for Talented Youth (CTY) STUDENT INFO Questions: CTY.EWTINFO@jhu.edu
The Johns Hopkins University    EMPLOYMENT Questions: Academic@128.220.2.5
3400 N. Charles Street                 Voice: (410) 516-0161
Baltimore, MD 21218 USA                Fax:   (410) 516-0804
=========================================================================
Date:         Tue, 12 Dec 1995 16:08:35 -0800
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         Edward White <ewhite@WILEY.CSUSB.EDU>
Subject:      Re: AP credit
In-Reply-To:  <57887.ewt2@[128.220.2.5]> from "Ben Reynolds" at Dec 12,
              95 04:04:45 pm
 
I must stand up for the honor of California in the face of the latest
idiocy David reports from Arizona.  Remember it was then Governor Ronald
Reagan who pushed through a major surcharge for all college units beyond
the minimum for the degree.  "What are they doing it for," he said with a
photogenic sneer, "Intellectual curiosity???"
                                        --Ed White
=========================================================================
Date:         Tue, 12 Dec 1995 22:00:09 -0500
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         Michele Patenaude <SOUTHHERO@AOL.COM>
Subject:      Re: What I thought I knew
 
What I think I know, judging by this string of messages, is like we totally
don't have enough papers to correct. Hell--ooo!
 
Michele Patenaude
UMass Dartmouth
=========================================================================
Date:         Tue, 12 Dec 1995 20:39:59 MST
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         "David E. Schwalm" <IACDES@ASUACAD.BITNET>
Subject:      Re: What I thought I knew
In-Reply-To:  note of 12/12/95 20:01
 
Michele, during finals week, faculty are just like, like, students. All work
and no play makes Jack like duh.
 
-- David E. Schwalm, Dir. of Acad. Planning, ASU East
___Vice Provost for Acad. Programs, ASU West
___4701 West Thunderbird Rd.
___Phoenix, AZ 85069-7100_(602) 543-4500 david.schwalm@asu.edu
=========================================================================
Date:         Wed, 13 Dec 1995 07:08:20 -0600
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         Keith Rhodes <KRHODES@ACAD.NWMISSOURI.EDU>
Subject:      Re: AP credit
 
========================extracted text=====================
But, I do make a sharp distinction between advanced placement (skipping a
course or two - in any subject matter), and getting credit toward graduation
for AP.  I always felt there was not enough time to take what I wanted to
study in college - so AP was a way to get to the more interesting or more
varied matters, not a way to save money.  But this attitude probably helps
explain why I am an academic and not a hustling capitalist. :-)
 
Cheers,
Steven D. Jamar
Howard University School of Law
"To infinity and beyond." (Buzz Lightyear)
========================end of extract=====================
That's exactly what was wrong with AP in my own case.  My high
school had lots of advanced placement courses, but it did not
let people graduate without a minimum number of credit hours.
When I got to college, though, they let me skip "seat time" --
even in more advanced courses -- and I "saved money."  I also barely
had a clue what real academic practice was until just before I was
through, so that the only thing I could really do was go to law
school (a tragic detour from which I am only now recovering).  I
don't want to favor disciplining the posterior over the brain, but
why can't we argue for maximizing abilities at all levels?  As
Bill Robinson wrote about the Wyoming Resolution, sure, we have to
be sure we can deliver.  But we can, if given the chance.
 
Keith Rhodes                             -----------------------
English Department, Perrin Hall         |"Let us not pretend to |
Northwest Missouri State University     | doubt in philosophy   |
Maryville, MO  64468                    | what we do not doubt  |
816-562-1860                            | in our hearts."       |
krhodes@Acad.NwMissouri.Edu             |     -- Charles Peirce |
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Date:         Wed, 13 Dec 1995 07:43:40 -0600
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         Joan Livingston-Webber <webber@CWIS.UNOMAHA.EDU>
Subject:      Re: What I thought I knew
In-Reply-To:  <WPA-L%95121220400065@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
 
Most of the academic lists I'm on get active near term endings.  I knew
someone once who had gone to a Quaker college.  She said that meetings at
the ends of semesters were known as "popcorn meetings."  THe spirit was
very active and many many students were inspired to stand and speak.  EVen
tho this is not a Quaker meeting, the spirit is obviously not stingy.
Besides, these end of semester exchanges are the ones where people tend to
lower the academic business mask, get a little flakey, and become more
fully human to each other. And besides even that, think how much less we
would get done if we never had grading to procrastinate.  So David and
others who make these threads, keep it going!
 
Joan Livingston-Webber   webber@unomaha.edu
"What gets better is the precision with which we vex each other."
                                                -Clifford Geertz
=========================================================================
Date:         Wed, 13 Dec 1995 06:56:33 -0800
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         Mark Wiley <mwiley@CSULB.EDU>
Subject:      Re: Reductio
In-Reply-To:  <WPA-L%95121211120411@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
 
David,
 
        The Osborn song is my 10-yer-old daughter's favorite.  She
insisted I buy it for her recent birthday.  The other song is by Alanis
Morisette, but I can't recall the name, although it runs through my mind:
one line is
 
"One hand in my pocket,
the other hand giving a high five" (with a very high note sung on the
"high" and sung in a whiny Gaelic sort of style).
 
Mark Wiley
=========================================================================
Date:         Wed, 13 Dec 1995 08:21:31 MST
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         "David E. Schwalm" <IACDES@ASUACAD.BITNET>
Subject:      Re: Reductio
In-Reply-To:  note of 12/13/95 07:57
 
one hand on my pocket
 
1. the other hand giving a high five
2. the other hand playing a piano
3. the other hand giving a peace sign
4. the other hand hailing a taxicab
5. any more?
 
-- David E. Schwalm, Dir. of Acad. Planning, ASU East
___Vice Provost for Acad. Programs, ASU West
___4701 West Thunderbird Rd.
___Phoenix, AZ 85069-7100_(602) 543-4500 david.schwalm@asu.edu
=========================================================================
Date:         Wed, 13 Dec 1995 08:59:58 -0700
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         Geoff Chase <Geoffrey.Chase@NAU.EDU>
Subject:      Censorship
 
I am forwarding the following for your information.
 
Geoff Chase
>> ========================================================================
>>      CAMPAIGN TO STOP THE NET CENSORSHIP LEGISLATION IN CONGRESS
>>      (INCLUDING THE COMMUNICATIONS DECENCY ACT AND THE HYDE AMDT)
>>
>>         Short Update: The House Conference Committee voted for a terrible
>>                         bill.
>>
>>         What You Can Do Now: Call the Senate conferees and tell them to
>>                                 oppose the infringements on free speech.
>>
>>         CAMPAIGN TO STOP THE UNCONSTITUTIONAL NET CENSORSHIP LEGISLATION
>>                            Dec 6, 1995
>>
>>       PLEASE WIDELY REDISTRIBUTE THIS DOCUMENT WITH THIS BANNER INTACT
>>                 REDISTRIBUTE ONLY UNTIL December 20, 1995
>>                REPRODUCE THIS ALERT ONLY IN RELEVANT FORUMS
>>
>> ________________________________________________________________________
>> CONTENTS
>>         The Latest News
>>         What You Can Do Now
>>         List of Participating Organizations (changed)
>>
>> ________________________________________________________________________
>> THE LATEST NEWS
>>
>> Today the House Conference committee voted to criminalize "indecent
>> material" on electronic networks.  The Christian Coalition, which has
>> pushed for such restrictions throughout the year, now smells blood and
>> is closing in for the kill.  If we lose the Senate Conference Committee
>> vote, we will have lost a tremendous amount of our First Amendment
>> rights.  All content on the Internet will be dumbed down to the level of
>> Saturday morning cartoons.
>>
>> Parents, educators, libraries and individuals who post anything on the
>> Internet that someone, somewhere considers indecent will be subject
>> to jail time and fines.   Traditional fiction and many great works of
>> art will fall prey to this law.
>>
>> Even if the Federal government does not prosecute every violation of
>> this law, the chilling effect on speech throughout the United States will
>> be severe.  Intimidation is a tremendous persuader.
>>
>> Please call now and tell the Senate conferees to oppose the
>> unconstitutional
>> indecency restrictions in the Telecomm.
>>
>> For a more detailed analysis of the language that passed, check the WWW
>> or Gopher sites of the ACLU, CDT, EFF, and EPIC.
>>
>> Three more alerts, after this one, are expected: the full House floor vote
>> on the Telecomm bill, the full Senate floor vote on the Telecomm bill, and
>> then the unlikely Presidential veto.
>>
>> ________________________________________________________________________
>> WHAT YOU CAN DO NOW
>>
>> 1. All of the proposals available to the conference committee will
>>    fundamentally restrict your speech on the Internet and other public
>>    networks.  Look at the list below and call the Senators in your
>>    state and ask them to oppose them.  If none of the members are in
>>    your state, call Sen. Dole.
>>
>>    If we cannot convince the conference committee to make the right
>>    choices at this juncture, we will have positioned the Internet
>>    community as vulnerable to widespread arrests throughout the next
>>    few years.
>>
>>    If you're at a loss for words, try one of the following:
>>
>>         Please oppose the unconstitutional Internet indecency
>> restrictions,
>>         such as those passed by the House conference committee Telecomm
>> bill
>>         and those proposed by Sen. J.J. Exon.   They will criminalize many
>>         forms of expression, including much art, music, and literature
>>         which should be protected by the First Amendment.
>>    or
>>         As a religious person and a parent, I oppose all the
>>         unconstitutional indecency restrictions currently proposed in the
>>         Telecomm bill.  I, the parent, am the best person to monitor my
>>         child's access to the Internet.
>>    or
>>         Although there is information on the Internet that I wouldn't
>>         allow my children to see, I don't agree with all the proposals in
>>         the Telecomm bill that would censor indecent material on the
>>         Internet.  I have parental control tools that are far more
>>         effective at controlling my children's access to the Internet
>>         than the legislation being proposed.
>>
>>    Senate members of the Conference Committee
>>
>>       P ST Name and Address           Phone           Fax
>>       = == ========================   ==============  ==============
>>       R MT Burns, Conrad R.           1-202-224-2644  1-202-224-8594
>>       D HI Inouye, Daniel K.          1-202-224-3934  1-202-224-6747
>>       D SC Hollings, Ernest F.        1-202-224-6121  1-202-224-4293
>>       D WV Rockefeller, John D.       1-202-224-6472  n.a.
>>       D NE Exon, J. J.                1-202-224-4224  1-202-224-5213
>>       R AZ McCain, John               1-202-224-2235  1-602-952-8702
>>       R SD Pressler, Larry            1-202-224-5842  1-202-224-1259
>>       R WA Gorton, Slade              1-202-224-3441  1-202-224-9393
>>       R AK Stevens, Ted               1-202-224-3004  1-202-224-1044
>>       R MS Lott, Trent                1-202-224-6253  1-202-224-2262
>>       D KY Ford, Wendell H.           1-202-224-4343  1-202-224-0046
>>       R KS Dole, Robert               1-202-224-6521  1-202-228-1245
>>
>> 2. Send mail to vtw@vtw.org and let us know how it went.
>>
>>         $ Mail vtw@vtw.org
>>         Subject: phoned Senator XXX
>>
>>         They thanked me for my opinion and said they had received many
>>         calls speaking out against net censorship.
>>
>>         ^D
>>         Mail sent!
>>
>> 3. If you run any sort of system that allows a welcome message for all
>>    users, please add the following:
>>
>>        The Christian Coalition and others are lobbying for broad
>>        infringements on free speech net by passing legislation that "dumb
>>        down" Internet content to that which is acceptable to children.  In
>>        addition, services like this one might become liable for what their
>>        users say and read on the Internet.  Please call Congress now; for
>>        more info URL:http://www.vtw.org/ or send mail to files@vtw.org
>> with
>>        "send alert" in the subject line. (12/6/95)
>>
>>    If you have a Web page that gets a lot of traffic, please add the
>>    following link:
>>
>>         <a href="http://www.vtw.org/">
>>         Stop the Christian Coalition and others from restricting your
>>         online speech! (12/6/95)</a>
>>
>> 4. This is a very tense week.  All indications are that a very very
>>    bad bill will get passed.
>>
>> ________________________________________________________________________
>> LIST OF PARTICIPATING ORGANIZATIONS
>>
>> In order to use the net more effectively, several organizations have
>> joined forces on a single Congressional net campaign to stop the
>> Communications Decency Act.
>>
>>
>> American Civil Liberties Union * American Communication Association *
>> American Council for the Arts * Arts & Technology Society * Association
>> of Alternative Newsweeklies * biancaTroll productions * Boston
>> Coalition for Freedom of Expression * Californians Against Censorship
>> Together * Center For Democracy And Technology * Centre for Democratic
>> Communications * Center for Public Representation * Citizen's Voice -
>> New Zealand * Cloud 9 Internet *Computer Communicators Association *
>> Computel Network Services * Computer Professionals for Social
>> Responsibility * Cross Connection * Cyber-Rights Campaign * CyberQueer
>> Lounge * Dutch Digital Citizens' Movement * ECHO Communications Group,
>> Inc. * Electronic Frontier Canada * Electronic Frontier Foundation *
>> Electronic Frontier Foundation - Austin * Electronic Frontiers
>> Australia * Electronic Frontiers Houston * Electronic Frontiers New
>> Hampshire * Electronic Privacy Information Center * Feminists For Free
>> Expression * First Amendment Teach-In * Florida Coalition Against
>> Censorship * FranceCom, Inc. Web Advertising Services * Friendly
>> Anti-Censorship Taskforce for Students * Hands Off!  The Net * Inland
>> Book Company * Inner Circle Technologies, Inc. * Inst. for Global
>> Communications * Internet On-Ramp, Inc. * Internet Users Consortium *
>> Joint Artists' and Music Promotions Political Action Committee * The
>> Libertarian Party * Marijuana Policy Project * Metropolitan Data
>> Networks Ltd. * MindVox * MN Grassroots Party * National Bicycle
>> Greenway * National Campaign for Freedom of Expression * National
>> Coalition Against Censorship * National Gay and Lesbian Task Force *
>> National Public Telecomputing Network * National Writers Union * Oregon
>> Coast RISC * Panix Public Access Internet * People for the American Way
>> * Republican Liberty Caucus * Rock Out Censorship * Society for
>> Electronic Access * The Thing International BBS Network * The WELL *
>> Voters Telecommunications Watch
>>
>> (Note: All 'Electronic Frontier' organizations are independent entities,
>>  not EFF chapters or divisions.)
>>
>> ________________________________________________________________________
>>         End Alert
>> ========================================================================
>>
>> @@@@@@@@@@@@@@@@@@@@@@@@@@@@@@@@@@@@@@@@@@@@@@@@@@@@@@@@@@@@@@@@@@@@@@@
>>
>>
>>
>>
>> ~=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=~=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=~--~=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=~=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=~
>>  Posted by      Richard K. Moore <rkmoore@internet-eireann.ie>
>>                 Wexford, Ireland (USA citizen)
>>                 Editor: The Cyberjournal (@CPSR.ORG)
>>
>> See the CyberLib at:
>>         http://www.internet-eireann.ie/cyberlib
>> See Cyber-Rights library:
>>         http://www.cpsr.org/cpsr/nii/cyber-rights/
>>
>> You are encouraged to forward and cross-post messages and online materials
>> for non-commercial use, provided they are copied in their entirety, with
>> all headers, signatures, etc., intact.
>>
>> ~=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=~=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=~--~=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=~=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=~
>
 
Dear Geoff.  this important message about internet censorship came to me
from Reed.  Would you forward it to people you think would be sympathetic.
Thanks.  Steve
 
=================================================================
Steve Nimis                 (520)-526-28914
Northern Arizona University      SAN@nauvax.ucc.nau.edu
 
English Department
Flagstaff AZ 86011
 
Geoff Chase
Director of English Composition
Northern Arizona University
GWC@NAUVAX.UCC.NAU.EDU
=========================================================================
Date:         Wed, 13 Dec 1995 09:38:53 -0700
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         "Beth E. Kolko" <BKOLKO@UWYO.EDU>
Subject:      Re: Reductio
 
David,
 
 
after the piano, before the peace sign (I think)
 
One hand flicking a cigarette
 
 
 
 
I've developed quite a fondness for this song. Especially that last line: One
hand on (in?) my pocket, the other hailing a taxicab. Nice image for the end of
the semester.
 
 
beth
 
 
Beth E. Kolko
Assistant Professor of English
University of Wyoming
(307) 766-2620
bkolko@uwyo.edu
=========================================================================
Date:         Wed, 13 Dec 1995 14:24:17 -0500
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         Beth Daniell <dbeth@CLEMSON.EDU>
Subject:      Re: AP credit
 
        I am one of those who is skeptical of the ETS--note the recent
article in Atlantic as well as other exposes (wasn't there one by Ralph
Nader?) as well as books like The Mismeasure of Man by Stephen J. Gould. I
remember being told as a child that I would suffer on these tests because I
was female, Southern, and from a small town. THen I figure out how to do
well on the math section, figured out that it was not really testing
mathematical reasoning but rather test taking. So yes, I'm skeptical of
this organization--its roots, motives, history, and results.
        I know individuals who grade for them, and I expect that they do a
fine job, probably very much the same job I would do. That doesn't mean,
however, that the institution is innocent, just because the indiviudals are
well-meaning.
        Another thing I see as a Southerner that no one on this list has
mentioned is the AP being used to maintain racial segregation. Every little
bitty high school in South Carolina has AP English. Would you like to bet
on the racial composition of the classes? Having lived in other parts of
the US, I doubt that it is only South Carolina that has discovered this
"benefit" of AP. My friend who teaches AP calculus affirms that there are
students in AP classes who shouldln't be just because they come from "nice"
families, etc. They don't last in her calculus class, but they do in the
lit classes.
        And like everyone else on this list, the 3s I see cannot be
depended on to write or think their way out of paper bag. When the 3s and
4s take our departmental exemption exam to try to get out of 102, they do
miserably --generally "correct" papers (few comma splices, etc), pretty
good diction, but not a clue about argumentation or audience. Again, even
if they can do this, there's the library research question.
        But I can imagine the outcry from my colleagues in the Engish dept
if I suggested we give soph lit credit for 3, 4, or 5 on the AP Lit test.
Gnashing of teeth.
        I don't talk on this list much--don't have to time to even read
much--so this is my 2 cents.               Beth Daniell
                                       Clemson Univ
=========================================================================
Date:         Wed, 13 Dec 1995 16:24:06 -0700
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         Kristine Hansen <HANSENK@JKHBHRC.BYU.EDU>
Organization: Brigham Young University
Subject:      Re: AP credit
 
Glad you found the time to chime in, Beth.  I remember James Sledd
remarking once that the president of ETS had told him that the SAT
was a no more valid predictor of success in college than the number
of bathrooms in the home a student came from.  In other words, these
standardized tests measure socio-economic status as much as (more
than?) what they purport to measure.
 
I've been wondering if there is some way to do a national
collaborative study of AP courses and how students who have had them
fare in college.  I mean a group of people who begin with the same
questions and agree on some common methods (not limited to survey,
but including observation of high school courses, interviews,
tracking of students, etc.) and each one collects data at their site
over a period of 3-4 years.  Then the researchers pool their data and
write up this longitudinal, multi-method study that is full of rich
qualitative data and some quantitative data too.
 
Kristine Hansen
 
 
kind o
Kristine Hansen
English Department
Brigham Young University
Provo, UT 84602
(801) 378-4775
=========================================================================
Date:         Wed, 13 Dec 1995 17:26:38 MST
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         "David E. Schwalm" <IACDES@ASUACAD.BITNET>
Subject:      Re: AP credit
In-Reply-To:  note of 12/13/95 16:29
 
Kris, I imagine that you will find that students who do well on AP tests
probably do pretty well in college as a group. They tend to be the
academically motivated and bright kids, and I imagine their socio-economic
status exhibits a range but not as wide a range as the general school
population. Since student who take AP courses (regradless of their test
scores) tend to be self-selected, again I would guess that they perform above
average in college. My gripe is that, however brigth they are, many of them
can't write for diddly.
 
-- David E. Schwalm, Dir. of Acad. Planning, ASU East
___Vice Provost for Acad. Programs, ASU West
___4701 West Thunderbird Rd.
___Phoenix, AZ 85069-7100_(602) 543-4500 david.schwalm@asu.edu
=========================================================================
Date:         Wed, 13 Dec 1995 20:00:58 -0500
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         Michele Patenaude <SOUTHHERO@AOL.COM>
Subject:      Re: Reductio
 
Listen to your college music stations. Both of those songs play almost hourly
on a station I listen to here in southern New England -- WBRU.  Live a
little. Move that dial off the easy listening, oldies but goodies Rock and
Roll. You just might hear something new.
 
Michele Patenaude
UMass Dartmouth
=========================================================================
Date:         Thu, 14 Dec 1995 01:24:46 -0500
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         "Dr. Bob Holderer" <RHOLDERER@EDINBORO.EDU>
Subject:      Placement Testing
 
Our department is trying to realign our method for placing students in
appropriate composition courses (developmental, regular, and honors).
We would like to get a writing sample from students during spring
orientation when perspective students are brought on campus.
 
One of our administrators suggested that we publish our writing prompt
in advance so that students could think about it prior to coming to
campus.  I think that it is a bad idea because a number of students
will most likely get help with the question at home, write a response,
memorize it, and regurgitate it during the exam hour.  I see others
sneaking a draft into the room and trying to copy what they have into
a test booklet.  In short, I see this process of distributing the test
question in advance as a potential legal nightmare.
 
I did a quick search through the literature on testing and failed to
come across any institutions that distribute the essay topic in
advance when eliciting in-house writing samples for placement.
Are there any composition programs that test by providing prospective
students the essay prompt in advance?  If so, where are these
departments, and what type of experience have they had with this
procedure?
 
Bob Holderer
Assistant Professor of Writing
Edinboro University of Pennsylvania
=========================================================================
Date:         Thu, 14 Dec 1995 06:27:35 -0800
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         Mark Wiley <mwiley@CSULB.EDU>
Subject:      Re: Reductio
In-Reply-To:  <WPA-L%95121308213265@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
 
I think #5, David, is "one hand smoking a cigarette."
 
Mark Wiley
=========================================================================
Date:         Thu, 14 Dec 1995 09:43:42 EST
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         Michael Marx <mmarx@SKIDMORE.EDU>
Subject:      Re: Placement Testing
 
Bob--
    Although we do NOT publish our writing prompt before the test, as part
of the preparation for the 90 minute in class writing, we send out 2 or 3
articles on the topic for the students to read and reflect upon.  We usually
mail these out in late June with the rest of the college's testing
information.  Since we withhold the question, this prevents students from
formulating or writing a response in advance.  Some essays refer to the
articles; others don't.  The readings do give more substance to the
students' thoughts, though.
 
Michael Marx
 
 
>Our department is trying to realign our method for placing students in
>appropriate composition courses (developmental, regular, and honors).
>We would like to get a writing sample from students during spring
>orientation when perspective students are brought on campus.
>
>One of our administrators suggested that we publish our writing prompt
>in advance so that students could think about it prior to coming to
>campus.  I think that it is a bad idea because a number of students
>will most likely get help with the question at home, write a response,
>memorize it, and regurgitate it during the exam hour.  I see others
>sneaking a draft into the room and trying to copy what they have into
>a test booklet.  In short, I see this process of distributing the test
>question in advance as a potential legal nightmare.
>
>I did a quick search through the literature on testing and failed to
>come across any institutions that distribute the essay topic in
>advance when eliciting in-house writing samples for placement.
>Are there any composition programs that test by providing prospective
>students the essay prompt in advance?  If so, where are these
>departments, and what type of experience have they had with this
>procedure?
>
>Bob Holderer
>Assistant Professor of Writing
>Edinboro University of Pennsylvania
>
>
 
 
 
************************************************
Michael Steven Marx
mmarx@skidmore.edu
(518) 584-5000 ext. 2324
Director, The Expository Writing Program
Associate Chair, English Department
Skidmore College
Saratoga Springs, NY 12866-1632
=========================================================================
Date:         Thu, 14 Dec 1995 08:10:10 MST
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         "David E. Schwalm" <IACDES@ASUACAD.BITNET>
Subject:      Placement Testing
In-Reply-To:  note of 12/13/95 23:26
 
Bob, check and see what the University of Hawaii does. Also, consider making
your writing sample "reading based" and distribute only the reading ahead of
time, along with some instructions about good reading habits.
 
-- David E. Schwalm, Dir. of Acad. Planning, ASU East
___Vice Provost for Acad. Programs, ASU West
___4701 West Thunderbird Rd.
___Phoenix, AZ 85069-7100_(602) 543-4500 david.schwalm@asu.edu
=========================================================================
Date:         Thu, 14 Dec 1995 09:34:58 -0600
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         Irv Peckham <peckham@CWIS.UNOMAHA.EDU>
Subject:      Re: Placement Testing
In-Reply-To:  <01HYS2CMP26A8Y5CBA@edinboro.edu>
 
Bob:
Why not publish similar prompts--same genre but with different subjects?
Make them close so that the students will know what to
expect.
 
 -----------------
Irvin Peckham
University of Nebraska at Omaha
peckham@unomaha.edu
=========================================================================
Date:         Thu, 14 Dec 1995 07:42:00 PST
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         Lisa Gerrard <IDR2LXG@MVS.OAC.UCLA.EDU>
Subject:      course eval. forms
X-To:         WPA <wpa-l%asuacad.bitnet@ARIZVM1.CCIT.ARIZONA.EDU>
X-cc:         Megabyte University <mbu-l@UNICORN.ACS.TTU.EDU>
 
Hello, everyone--
I have a request. If you have access to a blank course evaluation form that's
used in your writing classes, could you send a copy to me?
 
Our writing program is currently redesigning the instrument
students use to evaluate their courses. We've read Chris Hult's book on
evaluating writing instruction and have a copy of the menu of questions
Berkeley assembled for tailoring the form to a particular course.
 
What we'd like to see now is a sample of evaluation forms used
in different schools. We're interested in whether numerical scales appear
on the form, and if so, how they're used; the kinds of questions asked;
the way these questions are worded; the overall structure and design
of the form--in short, everything. We'd appreciate seeing anything that's
out there, even if you think it's seriously flawed.
 
My e-mail address is gerrard@humnet.ucla.edu
My snail mail address: Lisa Gerrard
                       UCLA Writing Programs
                       UCLA
                       Los Angeles, CA 90024
 
Thanks in advance,
 
Lisa Gerrard
=========================================================================
Date:         Thu, 14 Dec 1995 11:29:56 -0800
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         Edward White <ewhite@WILEY.CSUSB.EDU>
Subject:      Re: Placement Testing
In-Reply-To:  <01HYS2CMP26A8Y5CBA@edinboro.edu> from "Dr. Bob Holderer" at Dec
              14, 95 01:24:46 am
 
Bob, you are right to resist giving the essay question in advance, for
all the reasons you state and more.  However, you might counter with two
similar, more fair options.  One would be the GRE plan.  The proposed
essay test for the GRE will release about 120 essay questions, any one of
which might be on the exam a student takes.  If you adopt that to your
circumstances, you might prepare and release, say, a dozen--enough to
relieve test anxiety but too many to memorize ahead of time.  Another
option would be to use a text-based question, which you would not reveal,
but distribute the text or texts well ahead of time.  The principle would
be to relieve the disadvantages of the timed impromptu while keeping the
test fair to all takers.  --Ed White
=========================================================================
Date:         Thu, 14 Dec 1995 13:45:34 -0600
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         Keith Rhodes <KRHODES@ACAD.NWMISSOURI.EDU>
Subject:      Re: Reductio
 
Michelle, you're right.  I've been bemoaning the state of current
music lately, and this discussion has been opening mind, ears, and
memory to the idea that several new artists (almost all women --
and this is true across genres) are quietly tweaking my ears with
thoughtful work.  I actually think this is important to our work
as teachers -- different kinds of intelligence being developed and
all that.
 
Keith Rhodes
=========================================================================
Date:         Thu, 14 Dec 1995 15:07:18 -0500
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         steve fox <sfox@INDYUNIX.IUPUI.EDU>
Subject:      Re: Adjuncts
In-Reply-To:  <Pine.OSF.3.91.951205222315.7880P-100000@alpha1.csd.uwm.edu>
 
I hope that some report will be available from the MLA session on
adjuncts for those of us who won't be there.  At IUPUI (Indiana U Purdue
U Indianapolis), we have made some strides that correspond with Wyoming
and other national resolutions, but I don't think these advances were
prompted by those national statements.  We provide excellent curricular
support for our writing faculty, part-time and full-time, including 10
hours of orientation for new faculty their first semester, writing
faculty workshops three times a year, printed curricular guidelines,
recently established on-line discussion groups, and a monthly
newsletter.  This past May several of the full-time faculty gave a
workshop on using technology in teaching research; we used some grant
money to provide a small stipend to part-timers attending the workshop
and also purchased modems and two computers for part-time faculty
offices.  Our campus faculty development office has a line of money
available to part-timers, though I don't think people are taking
advantage of these grants yet.  As for salary, benefits, knowing how many
courses they'll have next semester--still pitiful.  We finally got the
English dept. to provide part-timers with copy cards for use in library
copiers; before that, our part-timers had no copying privileges other
than using a mimeograph machine.  The copy cards have boosted morale but
are still insufficient.  I'm trying to work on this whole issue, learning
the institutional history and obstacles as I go along.  My department
chair, who teaches freshman comp. often even though he's a lit.
specialist and tries to stay conversant with comp theory, is wonderfully
sympathetic.  But he tried to advocate the hiring of more full-time
lecturers a few years back in a well-argued document that went nowhere.
The recent budget crisis on campus has made change even less likely.
 
One point that I think we should stress in advocating change:  the
Wyoming Resolution is not entirely what it seems.  It pretends that we
can change conditions radically and really ends up advocating more
tenure-track faculty rather than strongly advocating on behalf of
full-time non-tenure track and part-time faculty.  While I understand the
reasoning behind this approach, it seems inflexible and unrealistic.
Given the large number of writing courses that must be staffed at large
public universities, surely it makes sense to allow for hiring some
full-time teaching specialists who would have some job security and
academic freedom but not necessarily tenure in the traditional sense.  Or
maybe we need to expand the notion of tenure to accomodate a wider range
of faculty--but talk about utopian dreams!  And then I think there's a
place for a smaller corps of part-time writing faculty who are paid well,
with some sort of benefits, professional respect and support, and greater
assurances about ongoing employment, at least year by year.  Some people
like or need the flexibility of part-time employment.  Maybe we should
allow teachers to job share a full-time non-tenured position, as some
elementary schools are doing.  In short, I see room in our writing
program for hiring more tenure-track comp people and creating more
full-time non-tenure track positions and upgrading the status of
part-time faculty.  There is nothing inherently "wrong" about someone
teaching part-time or teaching full-time on a somewhat different basis
than the traditional scholar-teacher.  Rather than demanding wholesale
change and getting nothing, we should enter into realistic negotiations
with our campus administrators from a position of strength and
reasonableness.  I'd be willing to say, "Hey, we don't have to teach
these required comp courses if the campus and the state don't want us
to.  It's a major headache--I mean responsibility--for us.  So if we
can't hire the appropriately trained, paid, and supported faculty to
teach such courses, we don't want to continue administering them."  If
this was said without belligerence, would we risk losing our heads?
=========================================================================
Date:         Thu, 14 Dec 1995 15:24:33 -0600
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         Charles I Schuster <cis@CSD.UWM.EDU>
Subject:      Re: AP credit
In-Reply-To:  <01HYPMLSWOW88Y5BFX@cnsvax.albany.edu>
 
Maybe this idea has already been mentioned, but I think some schools only
give AP credit if students take a subsequent course in the same subject area.
I think such a policy rewards students without giving away the store.  I am
much happier giving a student credit for 101 if a student takes (and earns a C
or higher) in English 102.
 
Does anyone have such a policy, and if so how does it work?
 
As to Steve's kids earning h.s. credits in m.s., all I can say is that
life imitates listservs.  I don't see any reason, now, why K-6 kids can't
test out of middle school courses.  How about a little in utero testing
as well--not that I want foetuses to lose out on seat time.
 
Let me add that I think Ed's point about students wasting time is a good
one.  If we do a good job on placement, however, we should be able to put
students in challenging courses--and maybe even grant them appropriate
credits as well.
 
 
Charles I. Schuster
Department of English
U. Wisconsin-Milwaukee
Milwaukee, WI  53201
414-229-5293
 
"Question and answer are not logical relations . . . If an answer does
not give rise to a new question from itself, it falls out of the dialogue"
                                                M. M. Bakhtin
=========================================================================
Date:         Thu, 14 Dec 1995 15:34:21 -0600
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         Joan Livingston-Webber <webber@CWIS.UNOMAHA.EDU>
Subject:      Favorite New Music
In-Reply-To:  <951214134534.2082248e@ACAD.NWMISSOURI.EDU>
 
Moxie Fruvous (Canadian), especially the song about the girlfriend who
likes to read a "bunch of authors" and short fiction--which singer does not.
 
Yankovich (okay he's not new) parody of Crash Test Dummies, "m-m-m-m,
m-m-m-m, m-m-m-m", which proves that reality is more tasteless than he is.
 
Alison Krause.  Okay she's not obscure anymore, but AK and her band Union
Station is great!
 
I've never heard any of these on the radio--I don't think that's the place
to find great new mind expanding music.  I've never even heard Crash Test
Dummies on the radio and they're pretty famous.  Listen to your kids music
and the music of friends who are, like, totally absorbed by a genre.
Music, btw, makes a great rapport with certain comp students.  I had a
student give me a tape by Bad English once, along with a paper classifying
metal music genres.  I almost always manage to say, at some point, that my
kids weren't allowed to listen to anything but the Grateful Dead till they
were 12, so they developed impeccable taste in music.  (It's only partly a
joke.)  Being  a Deadhead is hardly au current, but it's weird enough to
make students look twice at this teacher and, I hope, shake up a little
attitude.
 
Joan Livingston-Webber   webber@unomaha.edu
"What gets better is the precision with which we vex each other."
                                                -Clifford Geertz
=========================================================================
Date:         Thu, 14 Dec 1995 16:59:04 EST
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         Mieke Koppen Tucker <MKTUCKER@ARUS.UBISHOPS.CA>
Organization: Bishop's University
Subject:      ap credit
 
There was no FYC in my days; in fact, it is still not compulsory in
most Canadian universities.  However, as part of my graduate
programme in Applied Linguistics, this spring I will be taking a
writing course (my first ever, after teaching it for ten years!).  I
quite look forward to it too.
 
Mieke
 
 
 
 
Mieke Koppen Tucker                     Bishop's University
Director, Writing Centre                Lennoxville, Que.
Writing Proficiency Programme           Canada J1M 1Z7
819-822-9600, ext.400                   Fax: 819-822-9661
home: 819-823-7273                      mktucker@arus.ubishops.ca
=========================================================================
Date:         Thu, 14 Dec 1995 17:03:43 EST
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         Mieke Koppen Tucker <MKTUCKER@ARUS.UBISHOPS.CA>
Organization: Bishop's University
Subject:      Students transferring info from comp to other courses
 
What a great idea Dick.  Most of my course is oriented to transfer
(research papers on topics that are related to students' academic -
or other - interests, documentation, paraphrasing, academic essay
writing, editing, etc.; no personal essays thank you), but I never
thought to ask students directly, even though I do several
evaluations.  Will try your column approach next April.
 
Mieke
 
 
 
 
 
 
 
Mieke Koppen Tucker                     Bishop's University
Director, Writing Centre                Lennoxville, Que.
Writing Proficiency Programme           Canada J1M 1Z7
819-822-9600, ext.400                   Fax: 819-822-9661
home: 819-823-7273                      mktucker@arus.ubishops.ca
=========================================================================
Date:         Thu, 14 Dec 1995 16:11:46 -0600
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         Charles I Schuster <cis@CSD.UWM.EDU>
Subject:      Re: Adjuncts
In-Reply-To:  <Pine.3.89.9512141422.B49771-0100000@indyunix.iupui.edu>
 
Thanks to everyone who posted about adjuncts.  Pet Steve Fox's request, I
will try to offer a summary of the discussion/debate.
 
I have one more question, however, that seems to me central:
 
        If we (faculty) had the opportunity to choose either hiring one
or more faculty colleagues in composition--or using that money to enhance
the working conditions of adjuncts--which would we choose?  If we could
use a budget enhancement to reduce student enrollments in all comp
classes--or enhance working conditions for adjuncts--which would we do?
Etc.
 
I don't intend by these questions to offer false alternatives--simply to
pick up on a theme that Steve mentioned earlier and put us to the hard
test.  Let me complicate the question by saying that at our place, money
that is not tied into faculty lines frequently disappears during budget
crises.
 
Most all of us want to improve working conditions for adjuncts--but at
what cost are we willing to do so?
 
Charles I. Schuster
Department of English
U. Wisconsin-Milwaukee
Milwaukee, WI  53201
414-229-5293
 
"Question and answer are not logical relations . . . If an answer does
not give rise to a new question from itself, it falls out of the dialogue"
                                                M. M. Bakhtin
=========================================================================
Date:         Thu, 14 Dec 1995 16:19:44 MST
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Comments:     Converted from PROFS to RFC822 format by PUMP V1.2
From:         Allene Cooper <RENCOOPE@IDBSU.BITNET>
Subject:      sampling
 
A few months ago, I asked if any of you were using sampling of portfolios
or other student writing for program assessment.  Several schools replied
and I'd like to hear from others now.  At BSU we tried four
semesters of full student assessment using portfolios but ran out of
funding.  Now we're going to sample and assess our program rather than
assess students.  I'd like to know more about how others are doing it, so if
you (or someone you know) is using sampling, please respond. Thanks.
 
Allene Cooper, Writing Program Director
Boise State University
Boise, ID 83706
(208) 385-3426
=========================================================================
Date:         Thu, 14 Dec 1995 08:43:59 CST
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         r batteiger <BATTEIG@VM1.UCC.OKSTATE.EDU>
Organization: Oklahoma State University
Subject:      Re: Reductio
In-Reply-To:  Message of Tue, 12 Dec 1995 11:12:02 MST from
              <IACDES%ASUACAD.BITNET@uga.cc.uga.edu>
 
David.  You have to stop listening to that station while y ou drive.  If yoiu s
witch to NPR, the worst that can happen is that they will play something writte
n in the 20th century, or maybe have a fundraiser.  You will be pleased to know
 that this song also exists ina  video version, which I surfed through the othe
r evening while trying to clear my head after reading student portfolios.  Chec
k it out on MTV.  Merry Christmas.
=========================================================================
Date:         Thu, 14 Dec 1995 18:43:29 MST
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         "David E. Schwalm" <IACDES@ASUACAD.BITNET>
Subject:      Re: Adjuncts
In-Reply-To:  note of 12/14/95 13:06
 
In developing ASU East (new campus), I am beginning to see a glimmer of an
idea for addressing, to some extent, the issues raised by a two tier faculty
in a single institution. Get two institutions with different missions. ASU and
Maricopa community colleges both got some turf at the former Williams Air
Force Base, and we are now working on finding a way to deliver baccalaureate
education in a truly cooperative manner. ASU is moving its agribusiness and
technology programs to the Williams campus, and various Maricopa campuses are
moving an array of occupational programs to Williams to take advantage of the
site: Fire Science, assorted Aeronautics programs, Agribusiness, and (Alas!)
Mortuary Science. Chandler Gilbert CC and I are working together to provide
the General Studies/Liberal Arts courses required by these startup programs,
and to develop an array of baccalaureate programs and courses in arts and
sciences, education, business, etc.-- in short, to establish East College, or
the College of Everything Else at a campus of one university geographically
distributed. In effect, the community college will offer the lower division
general education courses (or most of them) and ASU will do the upper division
(or most of it). ASU will have full time faculty at Williams who must meet the
career expectations of a comprehensive university, and the community college
will have faculty committed to this project who will meet the expectations of
faculty employment at the community college. This is not a project without
perils, but it does address the problem of a two-tier faculty in very
interesting ways. The faculty are meeting differenet expectations, but they
are the proper expectations for a professional in the employing institution.
Watch this space.
 
-- David E. Schwalm, Dir. of Acad. Planning, ASU East
___Vice Provost for Acad. Programs, ASU West
___4701 West Thunderbird Rd.
___Phoenix, AZ 85069-7100_(602) 543-4500 david.schwalm@asu.edu
=========================================================================
Date:         Thu, 14 Dec 1995 20:05:59 -0800
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         Edward White <ewhite@WILEY.CSUSB.EDU>
Subject:      Re: Adjuncts
In-Reply-To:  <WPA-L%95121418433047@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU> from "David E. Schwalm"
              at Dec 14, 95 06:43:29 pm
 
David, that was an interesting summary of joint operations.  I have seen
such an attempt work very badly in Denver, where the U of CO at Denver,
Metropolitan State College, and Denver CC all share the same campus but
have virtually NOTHING to do with each other; when I was there on an
evaluation visit, they might as well have been on different planets.  If
you want a bad example of what you are trying to do, you might want to
visit the very pleasant people there.  --Ed White
=========================================================================
Date:         Thu, 14 Dec 1995 22:23:09 MST
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         "David E. Schwalm" <IACDES@ASUACAD.BITNET>
Subject:      Re: Adjuncts
In-Reply-To:  note of 12/14/95 21:02
 
We are aware of some places where this hasn't worked, but it's very possible
that the stresses and strains that occur between institutions in a situation
such as our could happen WITHIN institutions where a two-tier faculty system
develops. Anyone from UCLA want to weigh in on this one? At least with two
different institutions, the faculty have their own professional identities,
whatever the pecking order. None of this stuff works without people who want
it to work.
 
-- David E. Schwalm, Dir. of Acad. Planning, ASU East
___Vice Provost for Acad. Programs, ASU West
___4701 West Thunderbird Rd.
___Phoenix, AZ 85069-7100_(602) 543-4500 david.schwalm@asu.edu
=========================================================================
Date:         Fri, 15 Dec 1995 07:42:02 -0600
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         Joan Livingston-Webber <webber@CWIS.UNOMAHA.EDU>
Subject:      Re: Adjuncts & Forced Choices
In-Reply-To:  <Pine.OSF.3.91.951214160513.15251M-100000@alpha1.csd.uwm.edu>
 
This is a pretty long message.
 
I would be willing to reduce various perqs for t & tt in order to make
adjunct positions more professional, in whatever way that could be managed.
 AT
my campus, tho every document claims we want to reduce our dependence on
parttime positions, most proposals that want released time for fulltime do
so by budgeting the $1600/per course/per semester to hire someone
parttime to reduce fulltime teaching load--in English that is, of
course, everyone's alleged comp assignment.  Not doing so would not
free up any money--the whole point, of course, is that by budgeting this
way fulltimers are given cheap released time for research, administration,
etc.  The system is completely contradictory and really demeaning to the
ideals of the teaching mission and so on.  Changing this trend, however,
could be done in two ways that I see, finding more money or changing
attitudes of many, many people.  I see a lot of this arising from schools
and their faculties wanting to havea different character than they do or
wanting different students than they have.  MA schools want to be PhD
schools, requring more research from faculty and thus more research time.
Ditto for PhD schools that want to become major research universities.
More research requires more adminstration (re help with getting and
adminstering grants, allocating resources, freeing up time).  Schools want to
raise
admission standards while they face declining enrollments and lowered
retention, requiring money for scholarships and student support.  Schools
want to decrease dependence on parttime faculty, but use parttime faculty
as cheap replacement parts to support research, recruitment, support services,
adminstration, and anything else where $1600 (here) can buy the time of a
fulltimer.
 
As long as parttime and adjunct faculty function in documents as cheap
funding sources for buying time, I don't see how we win an argument for
raising salaries or providing benefits (or office space or copy cards or
whatever.)  That is like proposing to kill the goose who is laying the
golden eggs of reassigned or released time, much of which goes to provide
really important things.  If anyone can propose arguments that would work,
we should all hear them.  A related question that I ponder is this one:
with the tight job market, good hires are generally seen as those with the
most powerful research or research potential.  How much of this perception
(campus wide not just English) is fueling the ever-escalating aspirations
of schools to higher status and/or higher admission standards?  Are
schools doing themselves and the hires a disservice by always reaching for
more status?  I don't know.  I just sometimes wonder about this.
 
Do we propose not to teach comp then as a kind of ultimatum regarding the
conditions of employment for writing teachers?  Well, sure, as long as
we're pretty sure we really mean it, because we might be taken up--at least
outside the English dept., where many people aren't convinced we're doing
much anyway.  (The students are not, you know, innoculated against bad
writing when they leave comp.)
 
I would love to see the teaching of writing treated professionally,
whether the teachers are parttime, temporary, non-tenurable, or
professoriat. The professoriat has it pretty good.  I get my research and
administrative time, tho, because someone else is teaching comp for cheap.
The research is necessary to be tenured (later to be promoted). The
adminstrative time allows for mandatory assessment and any faculty
development that goes on.  It allows for a program at all. I'm not
sure that this time, funded by parttimer piecework, at all advances the
status of the
profession of teaching writing.  Maybe it's just an exaggerated form of
survivor guilt. I get very pessimistic when I look at all that
change involves.
Every time I look at it, the context of change gets bigger, more
interlocking, and more overwhelming.  Little successes, like library copy
cards, may, in this context, be greater triumphs than we recognize.
 
 
Joan Livingston-Webber   webber@unomaha.edu
"What gets better is the precision with which we vex each other."
                                                -Clifford Geertz
=========================================================================
Date:         Fri, 15 Dec 1995 08:42:38 -0800
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         Susan McLeod <mcleod@MAIL.WSU.EDU>
Subject:      Re: Adjuncts
 
One thing that we need to keep in mind in this discussion of adjuncts--the
basic economic fact that there is a glut of English PhD's on the market who
are available (even here, in the small town of Pullman).  As long as the
supply is there and folks are willing to teach for peanuts just to have a
job in academe (as I did for 12 years), it's going to be hard to change the
system.  Those of us in research institutions need to think carefully about
this issue--we have some responsibility to these newly-minted PhD's we are
turning out to examine how the supply fits the demand.  Here we are talking
about capping our graduate enrollments.  I notice that the state of Ohio is
talking about eliminating PhD programs in English in some of its
institutions.
 
Sue McLeod
 
Susan McLeod, Associate Dean
College of Liberal Arts
Washington State University
Pullman, WA 99164-2630
(509)335-4581
=========================================================================
Date:         Fri, 15 Dec 1995 12:13:32 EST
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         MaryAnn Cain <cain@SMTPLINK.IPFW.INDIANA.EDU>
Subject:      Re[2]: Adjuncts
 
          In response to Sue McLeod's discussion on the PhD glut, the
          same is not true for either of the two Indiana campuses
          where I have worked.  The bigger problem is finding enough
          qualified part-time faculty to fill the slots that the
          administration insists we fill each semester with part-time
          faculty.  The WPA has a hard time arguing that there aren't
          enough qualified people at times and so must hire
          inexperienced and/or poorly qualified folks who then take a
          six-week intro course on teaching writing--the inoculation
          theory, only this time applied to new teachers.
 
          Mary Ann Cain
          cain@smtplink.ipfw.indiana.edu
=========================================================================
Date:         Fri, 15 Dec 1995 13:03:09 -0700
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         Liz Hamp-lyons <lhamplyo@CARBON.CUDENVER.EDU>
Subject:      Re: Adjuncts
In-Reply-To:  <199512150406.UAA16068@wiley.csusb.edu>
 
On Thu, 14 Dec 1995, Edward White wrote:
 
> David, that was an interesting summary of joint operations.  I have seen
> such an attempt work very badly in Denver, where the U of CO at Denver,
> Metropolitan State College, and Denver CC all share the same campus but
> have virtually NOTHING to do with each other; when I was there on an
> evaluation visit, they might as well have been on different planets.  If
> you want a bad example of what you are trying to do, you might want to
> visit the very pleasant people there.  --Ed White
>
Ed:
I regret that what you say about my school and the campus shared by our 3
schools is true.  Different planets.  In fact, after 5 1/2 years I just
met for the first time one of my colleagues from Metro State--at the NCTE
Exective Meeting!!  But there ARE some politico-economic reasons that
might explain this.  Sadly, our schools compete for State and local
resources, and we have no neat divide between who-does-what even in
Composition, where state intervention has taken "basic writing" away from
the 4-year school as being "remedial," which is allowed to CCs, but has
not as yet touched ours.
Perhaps the only connections betwen the 3 schools' Comp programs is the
adjunct faculty, many of whom eke out a living teaching at all 3 and
earning benefts at none.
Liz Hamp-Lyons
=========================================================================
Date:         Fri, 15 Dec 1995 14:05:45 MST
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         "David E. Schwalm" <IACDES@ASUACAD.BITNET>
Subject:      Re: Adjuncts
In-Reply-To:  note of 12/15/95 13:04
 
The advantage we have at the Williams campus is that we do not HAVE to compete
if we choose not to. We can divide the curriculum roughly along the line
between the upper and the lower division given the missions of the
institutions. The problem in Denver, I suspect, is that all schools are (at
least) full baccalaureate granting institutions trying to do the same thing in
the same place. That's doomed unless missions can be sorted out. ASU is
chartered to offer lower division courses, but where we are colocated with the
community college it would be nuts for us to compete since our tuition is
triple the community college tuition. Thus, our plan is to divide up the task
and work together to develop a common vision for the student. Maricopa will
continue to offer its occupational programs on site. We don't compete in that
area at all. The Williams campus is a rare opportunity to figure out how to do
this. We have some good models, such as the colocated programs of the
University of Wyoming and Caspar College. ASU and Maricopa will jump into this
project holding hands, and the other hand making a peace sign.
 
-- David E. Schwalm, Dir. of Acad. Planning, ASU East
___Vice Provost for Acad. Programs, ASU West
___4701 West Thunderbird Rd.
___Phoenix, AZ 85069-7100_(602) 543-4500 david.schwalm@asu.edu
=========================================================================
Date:         Fri, 15 Dec 1995 15:38:17 -0800
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         Susan McLeod <mcleod@MAIL.WSU.EDU>
Subject:      Re: Adjuncts
 
I think David is right about this issue.  We have a branch campus in
Vancouver, WA, that works with the local community college (in fact, at the
beginning even shared a campus).  We offer only upper-division courses
there, and work closely with the folks at the CC on issues of
articulation/general education.  A writing lab has been developed jointly.
For more information, contact Hal Dengernik, who is the Campus Dean
(360-737-2014).
 
>The advantage we have at the Williams campus is that we do not HAVE to compete
>if we choose not to. We can divide the curriculum roughly along the line
>between the upper and the lower division given the missions of the
>institutions. The problem in Denver, I suspect, is that all schools are (at
>least) full baccalaureate granting institutions trying to do the same thing in
>the same place. That's doomed unless missions can be sorted out. ASU is
>chartered to offer lower division courses, but where we are colocated with the
>community college it would be nuts for us to compete since our tuition is
>triple the community college tuition. Thus, our plan is to divide up the task
>and work together to develop a common vision for the student. Maricopa will
>continue to offer its occupational programs on site. We don't compete in that
>area at all. The Williams campus is a rare opportunity to figure out how to do
>this. We have some good models, such as the colocated programs of the
>University of Wyoming and Caspar College. ASU and Maricopa will jump into this
>project holding hands, and the other hand making a peace sign.
>
>-- David E. Schwalm, Dir. of Acad. Planning, ASU East
>___Vice Provost for Acad. Programs, ASU West
>___4701 West Thunderbird Rd.
>___Phoenix, AZ 85069-7100_(602) 543-4500 david.schwalm@asu.edu
 
Susan McLeod, Associate Dean
College of Liberal Arts
Washington State University
Pullman, WA 99164-2630
(509)335-4581
=========================================================================
Date:         Fri, 15 Dec 1995 18:44:07 -0800
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         Ed White <ewhite@WILEY.CSUSB.EDU>
Subject:      Re: Adjuncts
 
Whew, Liz, I forgot that you were in Denver now and I held my breath as I
read your post.  I'm glad I did not malign you all falsely though I'm sad
that more cooperation among the 3 institutions sharing a campus has not yet
occurred.  Maybe it's the altitude.  --Ed White
=========================================================================
Date:         Fri, 15 Dec 1995 21:36:53 -0700
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         Liz Hamp-lyons <lhamplyo@CARBON.CUDENVER.EDU>
Subject:      Re: Adjuncts
In-Reply-To:  <199512160134.RAA13833@wiley.csusb.edu>
 
On Fri, 15 Dec 1995, Ed White wrote:
 
> Whew, Liz, I forgot that you were in Denver now and I held my breath as I
> read your post.  I'm glad I did not malign you all falsely though I'm sad
> that more cooperation among the 3 institutions sharing a campus has not yet
> occurred.  Maybe it's the altitude.  --Ed White
>
No harm done, Ed (except more denting in my battered morale!)
altitude?  no, attitude!  not ours or our colleagues: the result of very
poor press for HE in Colorado (and CU's recent loss of a President under
rather public "circumstances" hasn't helped)
But things are not all bad:  I have excellent relations with the people
in Comp/Devpt'al writing at CCDenver, and they are closer to the Metro
people than we are.  wee also have a strong articulation agreement
state-wide.  But we DO duplicate programs and that's a problem that needs
to be addressed; good for the ASU, WYO etc people who have given up
territory; round here that's seen as not to be done.  And esp not in
Comp--because (noone says this) it brings in money which is funneled
through our College into the Colleges that run at a loss.
Which takes us right back to the adjunct issue again: Comp makes money
because we have 25 students per class and pay almost entirely TA salaries
with no benefits
I found Joan L-W's long comments very sound; I think it would be a service
if we could come up with a list like that at a formal level that would
enable us to show just what the implications and input assumptions of
using the work of adjuncts and TAs are.  From that we could come up with
a more realistic and specific statement than the Wyoming statement (which
as Jeanne Gunner and others have analyzed, was problematic in its
political and social positioning anyway), setting priorities for changes
to be made.  Something like that would help me in my continued arguments
here, which go round in a 2-year circle/cycle.  I wuld like to be part of
a WPA group that took on a serious project intended to change the adjunct
(TA) situation over time, as I messaged to Chuck Schuster when he first
messaged the list.
BTW, I haven't heard any more about those plans; I'll hope something
comes out eventually.
Liz Hamp-Lyons
=========================================================================
Date:         Fri, 15 Dec 1995 14:05:01 -0700
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         Kristine Hansen <HANSENK@JKHBHRC.BYU.EDU>
Organization: Brigham Young University
Subject:      Re: Adjuncts & Forced Choices
 
I share Joan's thinking.  Without the cheap labor to teach all those
sections, we on the tenure track wouldn't have much release time.
The little successes may finally add up to some big changes, though,
so let's keep on going for small things that keep the situation of
adjuncts in the view of the administrators.  As they start to see
them as humans who teach a whole lot of the institution's students,
not just as items on the budget, maybe they will start to treat them better.
Students do not distinguish between adjuncts and full-time tenure
track teachers, usually; to them, we're all teachers.  If the
institution values teaching, it needs to value its teachers.
 
Kristine Hansen
 
 
 
 
Kristine Hansen
English Department
Brigham Young University
Provo, UT 84602
(801) 378-4775
=========================================================================
Date:         Fri, 15 Dec 1995 22:29:28 -0800
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         Edward White <ewhite@WILEY.CSUSB.EDU>
Subject:      Re: Adjuncts & Forced Choices
In-Reply-To:  <7375B0D1B7A@jkhbhrc.byu.edu> from "Kristine Hansen" at Dec 15,
              95 02:05:01 pm
 
There is something wicked about the forced choices we are given by
authorities I suppose we must accept.  The choice between depriving
ourselves (those of us on tenure) and depriving our adjuncts is a devil's
bargain; either choice hurts the university.  Suppose we were truly
equable about the teaching responsibilities, paid good adjuncts what
they're worth, did not exploit them so we could take assigned time for
administration or research; the professoriate becomes less and less
attractive and research decliness and we turn into high schools.  Some
colleges already have a handful of administrators who are not faculty and
agreat battalion of part-timers.  Is that anyone's model of a
university?  The fact is we have a Sophie's choice and we use up too much
energy trying to choose whichever is least bad.  That we accept the
choice is what is wrong, or that too readily accede to it.  The
university has enough money to treat adjuncts well AND to treat
professors well.  --Ed White
=========================================================================
Date:         Sat, 16 Dec 1995 09:23:15 -0500
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         "Steve North, SUNY Albany" <SN282@CNSVAX.ALBANY.EDU>
Subject:      Re: Adjuncts & Forced Choices
 
Joan L-W, you have done a nice job of outlining the impossibly contradictory
situation, at least as it plays out at Albany. In fact, on Monday I chair the
Workload committee of the Dept., which seeks to make recommendations for
t and t-t courseload. What I will remind the committee by way of preface, and
what we will then simply be haunted and conflicted by, is that--given the
institutional context, with seat- and course-demands set outside the
dept.--is that the wohle discussion is really about how many of our part-time
or non-tenure track colleagues we hope to be able to hire so that the t and
t-t folks will actually be compensated for (a) research and (b) work on
such things as dissertation committees, doctoral and MA exams, etc.
 
One minor amendment, though: the work faculty do in these areas (research,
grad stuff) is in fact legitimate, contracted for labor--not "released"
time. (I prefer the notion of "compensatory" time, if we needa word.) That
said, however, it doesn't alter the impossible inequity of the situation.
 
(I once tried controlling the funds from a grant to replace me so that the
person hired would be paid at assistant-professor rate; there was enough
money, and I was only buying out one course. The administration told me,
basically, to bug off. In retrospect, it might have been better to NOT
buy out the course officially, but to include that money in the grant
budget, and simply pay someone outside the university payroll to cover
the course. Illegal, I imagine, but fairer.)
Steve North
=========================================================================
Date:         Sat, 16 Dec 1995 09:33:27 -0500
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         "Steve North, SUNY Albany" <SN282@CNSVAX.ALBANY.EDU>
Subject:      Re: Adjuncts
 
I just wanted to add a few numbers in support of Sue McLeod's comments about
PhDs in English. Production peaked in the mid-70s (sorry for the industrial
metaphors) around 1500, had dropped by the late 80s to about half of that,
but has (to my mind inexplicably) been gradually climbing every year since.
 
The really telling number for me, though--this from B. Huber's surveys--is
that the number of new PhDs reporting that they have gotten tenure-track
positions hasn't gone above 50% since MLA has been doing the surveying.
I know everyone is aware of this, but the numbers are so very disturbing:
not only do too many people compete for too few positions every year, but
we also create an ever-increasing backlog (if that's the right term).
In fact, given the actual adjunct-hiring practices locally, one could easily
argue that doctoral programs exist precisely to recruit and train a highly
qualified underclass (a la Bob Connors' essay), first as TAs and then, for
those who stay in the area, as adjuncts. Not a flattering scenario.
 
Steve North
=========================================================================
Date:         Sat, 16 Dec 1995 07:13:44 -0800
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         "Maureen Arrigo <marrigo@cwsl.edu>" <mja@CWSL.EDU>
Subject:      Re: Adjuncts & Forced Choices
In-Reply-To:  <7375B0D1B7A@jkhbhrc.byu.edu>
 
-----------------------------------------------------------------------------
Maureen J. Arrigo-Ward                        INTERNET:  marrigo@cwsl.edu
Co-Director of Legal Skills                      PHONE:  619-525-1430
California Western School of Law                   FAX:  619-696-9999
225 Cedar Street, San Diego, CA  92101
-----------------------------------------------------------------------------
 
On Fri, 15 Dec 1995, Kristine Hansen wrote:
 
> I share Joan's thinking.  Without the cheap labor to teach all those
> sections, we on the tenure track wouldn't have much release time.
***Isn't this the same type of thinking that underlies much
exploitation?  Southern slaveowners "couldn't afford" to free the slaves
even once some of they became enlightened enough to realize the slaves
probably were people.
 
Well paid corporate CEOs decide that the company "can't afford" to
continue to employ all its workers;  downsizing is important so that the
shareholders can get bigger dividends and take their Bermuda vacations.
 
 
 
Maureen Arrigo-Ward
California Western School of Law
 
>
>
> Kristine Hansen
> English Department
> Brigham Young University
> Provo, UT 84602
> (801) 378-4775
>
=========================================================================
Date:         Sat, 16 Dec 1995 13:00:16 EST
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         moritz@SMTPLINK.IPFW.INDIANA.EDU
Subject:      Re: What I thought I knew
 
          The use of "like" as a quotative or tag is not as ephemeral
          as some might hope.  I first noted it in the early sixties
          in a Stan Brakhage film.  So, it has probably been around
          for at least 40 years.
 
          Ed Moritz
          Associate Director of Writing
          Indiana U Purdue U Fort Wayne
          Fort Wayne IN 46805-1499
          219-481-6841  MORITZ@CVAX.IPFW.INDIANA.EDU
=========================================================================
Date:         Sat, 16 Dec 1995 11:36:47 MST
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         "David E. Schwalm" <IACDES@ASUACAD.BITNET>
Subject:      Re: Adjuncts & Forced Choices
In-Reply-To:  note of 12/16/95 08:14
 
It's really important to recognize that most research in the humanities and
social sciences (that is, research not funded by outside sources) is
subsidized by what many people think of as the "instructional" budget. We like
to think that faculty are paid for teaching, research, and service, but as
long as there are other faculty whose research and service is being paid for
by someone else, the research and service the rest of us do will be viewed as
a zero-sum game with the instructional budget. This issue is going to come to a
head soon. Although the "business" terminology and analysis in Zemsky's
article in Change is irritating, the article helps us to understand what is
going on. The "hidden" subsidy of research in the humanities and social
sciences is the labor of adjunct faculty. The use of adjuncts is a way of
putting off confronting the role of research in areas that have no sex appeal
to funding agencies. Actually, the problem, at root, is ethical, and I think
we have reason to be concerned about our ethics.
 
-- David E. Schwalm, Dir. of Acad. Planning, ASU East
___Vice Provost for Acad. Programs, ASU West
___4701 West Thunderbird Rd.
___Phoenix, AZ 85069-7100_(602) 543-4500 david.schwalm@asu.edu
=========================================================================
Date:         Sat, 16 Dec 1995 11:45:49 MST
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         "David E. Schwalm" <IACDES@ASUACAD.BITNET>
Subject:      Re: Adjuncts & Forced Choices
In-Reply-To:  note of 12/16/95 08:14
 
Karen has reminded me that the community colleges are heavy users of adjunct
faculty as well, and freeing up faculty for research is not really an issue in
most cases, although released time is sometimes awarded for instructional
development. In a way, I supposed we could view the community colleges as a
picture of what universites might look like in certain disciplines a few years
on down the line. First we stop subsidizing research and service from the
instructional budget. Then we can see the fundamental problem more clearly.
Taxpayers want more from their public educational institutions than they are
willing to pay for. Right now, the universities have a little bigger cushion
than the community colleges, that's all.
 
-- David E. Schwalm, Dir. of Acad. Planning, ASU East
___Vice Provost for Acad. Programs, ASU West
___4701 West Thunderbird Rd.
___Phoenix, AZ 85069-7100_(602) 543-4500 david.schwalm@asu.edu
=========================================================================
Date:         Sat, 16 Dec 1995 21:30:24 -0700
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         Liz Hamp-lyons <lhamplyo@CARBON.CUDENVER.EDU>
Subject:      Re: Adjuncts & Forced Choices
In-Reply-To:  <01HYVBSFT9KI8Y6UBF@cnsvax.albany.edu>
 
Further to Steve's discussion of trying to use grant money to pay proper
salary: I just finished writing a grant proposal: my release time cost
plus bennies splus the U overhead makes it $16900 per course release
grant budget cost.  This money is neither paid to the adjunct faculty who
will replace me, nor paid into my Dept's or even my College's budget.
Does anyone have any ideas of how to get at least some of that money
redirected back where it will do some good?  (I would try Steve's illegal
practice only I know I won't have hands on any money myself to do so)
Liz Hamp-Lyons
=========================================================================
Date:         Mon, 18 Dec 1995 09:18:52 EST
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         "Philip A. Luther" <Lutherpa@UCRWCU.RWC.UC.EDU>
Subject:      Re: Adjuncts & Forced Choices
 
On Sat, 16 Dec 1995 21:30:24 -0700,
Liz Hamp-lyons  <lhamplyo@CARBON.CUDENVER.EDU> wrote:
 
Liz reports a cost of $16,900 per course for release time.  Having written
lots of grant proposals, I know that release time costs can be calculated
in all sorts of interesting ways, but $16,900 has to be at the very high
end.  My current grant (to collaborate with local high schools in a
portfolio based writing project) is supported by the Ohio Board of Regents,
who prohibit overhead costs.  Furthermore, we have calculated release time
at the actual cost required to hire part-time replacements for full-time
faculty.  In most cases, doesn't such an approach make more sense than
the greedy, money-driven policies of grants and contracts units within
many colleges and universities?  I just sent three high school teachers
to NCTE and have lots left over for other good deeds with the kind of
money Liz is talking about.
 
Philip Luther
Raymond Walters College
University of Cincinnati
Philip.Luther@uc.edu
=========================================================================
Date:         Mon, 18 Dec 1995 09:06:28 CST
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         "Jan M. Levine" <JLEVINE@MERCURY.UARK.EDU>
Organization: University of Arkansas
Subject:      adjuncts
 
Two interesting articles in the Dec. 15 Chronicle of Higher
Education: (1) David Helfand, "Tenure: Thanks but No Thanks," p. B1
(by the chair of the astronomy dept. at Columbia, who refused a
tenure appointment); and (2) P.D. Lesko, "What Scholarly Associations
Should Do to Stop the Exploitation of Adjuncts," p. B3 (this one is
right on point with the string about adjunct positions, written by
the exec. dir. of the National Adjunct Faculty Guild).
 
Enlightening views from opposite ends of the spectrum, but I find I
agree with neither.
 
Jan M. Levine
Associate Professor
Director, Legal Research and Writing Program
University of Arkansas School of Law
Fayetteville, AR  72701
(501) 575-7643
jlevine@mercury.uark.edu
=========================================================================
Date:         Mon, 18 Dec 1995 11:15:38 -0500
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         sharon quiroz <squiroz@UMICH.EDU>
Subject:      digest
 
How can I subscribe to the digest form of this list?
=========================================================================
Date:         Mon, 18 Dec 1995 12:05:24 MST
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         "David E. Schwalm" <IACDES@ASUACAD.BITNET>
Subject:      digest
In-Reply-To:  note of 12/18/95 09:12
 
If you want WPA-L in digest form, send this message to
listserv@asuvm.inre.asu.edu
 
set wpa-l digest
 
That should do it.
 
-- David E. Schwalm, Dir. of Acad. Planning, ASU East
___Vice Provost for Acad. Programs, ASU West
___4701 West Thunderbird Rd.
___Phoenix, AZ 85069-7100_(602) 543-4500 david.schwalm@asu.edu
=========================================================================
Date:         Mon, 18 Dec 1995 12:51:03 -0800
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         Susan McLeod <mcleod@MAIL.WSU.EDU>
Subject:      Re: A Graduate Program for your Students
 
At Washington State University we are looking to increase our pool of
applicants for the MA in Composition and Rhetoric--seems our program is a
well-kept secret, so we'd like to make it less so.  This degree focuses on
preparing folks to teach composition and literature at the community
colleges, although a few graduates of the program are doing other things
(technical writing, high school teaching, or going on for a PhD in our
program or elsewhere).  We have a placement record of 100%, pretty unusual
these days.  The program is small (we accept 4-5 students into it each
year) and very collegial.
 
Teaching assistantships are available;  the teaching load is 3 courses per
year, but first-year TA's teach only two.  Their first semester they do not
teach, but take courses on how to teach comp. and observe classes taught by
experienced teachers.
 
Students in the program have opportunities to work in ongoing assessment
projects (with Rich Haswell and Susan Wyche-Smith),writing across the
curriculum (with Susan McLeod), technical writing (with George Kennedy),
computers and composition (with Barbara Sitko), multicultural issues (with
Victor Villanueva and Eileen Oliver).  Washington State University is the
largest public residential institution in the West, in a friendly
small-town environment.
 
TA awards will be made starting in February, so interested students should
apply immediately.  For more information, contact the graduate secretary of
the English Department, Diana Kime, at (509)335-4824.  Any of the faculty
would be happy to chat with prospective students;  we can be reached via
the English Department (509)335-2581.
 
Susan McLeod, Associate Dean
College of Liberal Arts
Washington State University
Pullman, WA 99164-2630
(509)335-4581
=========================================================================
Date:         Mon, 18 Dec 1995 16:28:18 EST
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         moritz@SMTPLINK.IPFW.INDIANA.EDU
Subject:      Adjuncts
 
          It seems to me that many people get PhD's for
          non-career-oriented reasons.  Many are simply fascinated
          with the subject matter and enjoy studying.  Others are
          highly motivated by the prestige of the degree.  Many very
          bright and successful undergraduates and graduate students
          have said to me that they simply loved college and would be
          content to spend the rest of their lives learning in the
          college environment.  Others have affirmed that they simply
          wished to engage in research or teaching and therefore were
          willing to do whatever was necessary.  At least two other
          factors in the increase in PhD's are the increasing
          opportunities for women to get degrees in their 30's to 50's
          (often with the support of well-paid husbands) and the
          availability of loans as well as graduate assistantships.
          I'm sure there are other reasons, too.  The point is that
          expecially in the areas of literature and composition jobs
          are often not the major motivation of PhD students.
=========================================================================
Date:         Mon, 18 Dec 1995 16:27:08 -0800
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         Susan McLeod <mcleod@MAIL.WSU.EDU>
Subject:      Re: Job opening
 
>Position Announcement:
>
>Washington State University invites applications and nominations for the
>senior position of Director of the Writing Program, available August 16,
>1996.  The Director will have responsibility for the campus and
>system-wide writing program with teaching responsibilities of one course
>per semester in the English Department.  This is a new position in an
>innovative undergraduate program.  The Director reports to and assists the
>Director of General Education, supervises the activities of the Writing
>Lab, the Office of Writing Assessment, and faculty development.
>
>Minimum qualifications:  Ph.D. in composition and rhetoric or related
>fields;  experience directing a writing program; and a strong record of
>scholarly publication and teaching appropriate for tenure at WSU;
>excellent communication and personal skills;  record of innovation and
>successful collaborative projects required.
>
>Preferred qualifications:  Expertise in one or more of the following areas
>desired: rhetorical theory, cultural rhetoric, ESL, writing across the
>curriculum ,writing assessment, writing pedagogy, writing centers.
>
>University:  Washington State University is a land-grant institution,
>classified as a Research II (Carnegie), with an enrollment of 17,000
>students on the Pullman campus.  There are eight colleges, a graduate
>school, and the Intercollegiate Center for Nursing which is headquartered
>in Spokane.  The university offers over 100 major fields of study with
>master's and doctoral degrees available in most.  WSU is one of the
>largest residental institutions in the West;  Pullman offers a friendly,
>small-town living environment.  Branch campuses are located in Spokane,
>Richland, and Vancouver.
>
>Send letter application, C.V. with professional references, dossier
>commenting on both administrative skills and tenurability in WSU's English
>Department, and writing sample to:
>
>        Susan McLeod, Chair
>        Dierector of the Writing Program Search Committee
>        422 French Administration
>        Washington State University
>        Pullman, WA 99164-1046
>
>DEADLINE:     March 1, 1996
>
>Inquiries can be directed to Mrs. Donna Clark at 509-335-5581.  Complete
>job description available on request.
>
>WSU is an Equal Opportunity/Affirmative Action educator and employer.
>Members of ethnic minorities, women, Vietnam-era or disabled veterans,
>persons of disability, and/or persons age 40 and over are encouraged to
>apply.
>
>
 
Susan McLeod, Associate Dean
College of Liberal Arts
Washington State University
Pullman, WA 99164-2630
(509)335-4581
=========================================================================
Date:         Tue, 19 Dec 1995 09:51:50 -0500
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         "Linda K. Shamoon" <shamoon@URIACC.URI.EDU>
Subject:      threat to language education
 
Even though this list is primarily for WPAs, I think we should all be aware
of a threat to foreign language education in this country.    The following
letter is being widely distributed to editors
 and education editors by foreign language educators.  It concerns
restrictive new language affecting the National Security   Education
Program, a primary funding source for foreign language education.
 
   **************************************************************
 
                                                December 15, 1995
 
   Dear Editor:
 
   I am writing to call your attention to a little-known addition
   to the Defense Appropriations bill that would have a
   devastating effect on the National Security Education Program
   (NSEP) -- a unique and valuable initiative to increase the
   "international competence" of U.S. students.
 
   In brief, the new language threatens to identify undergraduate
   students as operatives of intelligence agencies.  It
   contradicts the intent of the original legislation by
   requiring students who receive NSEP grants to agree "to be
   employed by the Department of Defense or the intelligence
   community.   The original program, which has had strong
   bi-partisan support, required students to work either in the
   federal government or in the field of education.  This enabled
   them to contribute broadly to the nation's security interests
   and international competence in fields that were appropriate
   to their knowledge and expertise and met today's business,
   technology, diplomacy and national defense needs.
 
   Please feel free to quote Institute of International Education
   president Richard M. Krasno regarding this change:
 
 
      "IIE has joined with other educational and cultural
       exchange organizations in launching a protest over this
       new legislative action, which we believe is unacceptable,
       dangerous, and unworkable. If no solution is found, IIE,
       which administers the undergraduate scholarship component
       of NSEP, would be forced to withdraw from the program.  We
       believe that most American students, faculty members and
       others who serve on merit-based selection committees,
       universities and non-profit organizations would also be
       unwilling to participate in NSEP.  The program, as
       originally conceived and developed with IIE's support,
       would cease to exist.
 
      The NSEP undergraduate program makes a significant
      contribution to our long-term national security, through
      the public service, commercial, and education sectors.  The
      program promotes success in the global marketplace and
      develops the tools to work with diverse languages and in
      societies that are critical to our nation's interests.  It
      is critical that this damaging legislative language be
      replaced.  Congress can save this program simply by
      restoring the original language through the legislative
      authorization process."
 
 
   We urge you to write an editorial calling for the language be
   restored, or to promote news coverage of this unacceptable
   change.  Any media attention would be of tremendous help.
 
   If you need further information, please contact me
   (202/326-7715); Leslie Anderson, Director, IIE/NSEP
   Undergraduate Scholarships (202/326-7704); or Sharon Witherell
   in IIE's office of public affairs (212/984-5380).
 
                                      Sincerely,
 
 
                                      Thomas Farrell
                                      IIE Vice President for
                                      Exchange Programs
                                      and Regional Offices
 
Linda K. Shamoon                        tel. 401-792-4203
Director
College Writing Program                 email: shamoon@uiracc.uri.edu
Department of English
Independence Hall
University of Rhode Island
Kingston, Rhode Island
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Date:         Tue, 19 Dec 1995 10:55:08 -0500
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         Lowell Frye <LowellF@TIGER.HSC.EDU>
Subject:      Re: AP credit
 
It's a little late, but let me weigh in on the AP credit discussion.
Hampden-Sydney awards six hours credit in writing courses for an AP score
of 4 or 5 on the Comp exam.  But I'm not thrilled with the awarding of
credit.  Like Steve North & others, I don't understand the hurry to rack up
college credits in high school.  More importantly, passing the AP exam does
not mean that students know how to handle the sort of prose, at the sort of
level, we expect them to manage here at H-SC.  Finally, I think the AP exam
sends the wrong message:  it claims that writing proficiency is a hurdle to
leap over rather than a practice to develop.  Why we should exempt from
writing courses--far the more common fate of those with 4s or 5s than
enrollment in an upper division writing course--precisely those students
most prepared to improve their writing is beyond me.  As a senior in high
school, I was exempted from my freshman writing course, only to receive in
the mail a letter from a professor at the college I was going to attend
(St. John's U in Minnesota) advising me to turn down my exemption and
enroll in his writing course.  Lots of flattery filled the letter, and so I
did in fact enroll.  I've never regretted the decision.
 
Lowell Frye
Hampden-Sydney College
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Date:         Tue, 19 Dec 1995 09:02:04 -0600
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         Joan Livingston-Webber <webber@CWIS.UNOMAHA.EDU>
Subject:      Re: Adjuncts
In-Reply-To:  <9511188193.AA819333271@smtplink.ipfw.indiana.edu>
 
The posting about people (especially women) going for PhDs for enrichment
or because they just love college reminds me of an article in the Omaha
paper about two years ago about adjuncts, which implied that all but a
very few adjuncts were teaching for the satisfaction and didn't really
need the money and benefits or fulltime employment.  It's such a
self-serving argument that I'm unwilling to give it any credence without
some empirical backup.  The casual reference to the availabilty of loans
also ignores the indentured servitude those often impose later.  I
certainly am one of those people who has said (and meant it) that I would be
happy to be a student forever.  My purpose in getting a PhD, tho, was to get a
job--after discovering how little the MA was going to get me.  I was
totally naive (as are many new grad students) about what a Phd in English
might contribute to my employment opportunities.  I am also one of those
less than 50% who has been able to get fulltime academic employment.  I
like my work but liking it is hardly a sole or perhaps even the primary
motivation for being where I am and doing what I do.  As a woman who got
my Phd in my 40's, I am maybe a little overly sensitive about the posting,
but I am offended at the characterization of middle aged women in doctoral
programs as in it for sort of luxury of self-fulfillment.  Many of us
don't have "well paid" husbands, but complicated custody relations with
ex-husbands, extra jobs (I never had fewer than two--counting my ta--and
had as many as four), parents who don't visit but expect to be
visited--all of the complexities of life histories that most people have
acculmulated in late 20th century USA.  Our TA profile here is largely female
and largely older.  One of the current 20 MAY fit the
I'm-only-in-it-for-the-fulfillment profile.
 
Adjuncts may get a great deal of satisfaction from teaching.  THat doesn't
somehow rationalize the conditions of employment.  Students may love
the work of study and research.  That doesn't absolve English departments
from disregarding what happens to their graduates after they leave the
departments.  I find it hard to believe that someone is actually
trying to make that case.  And, snobbish as this may sound, I am really
surprised that the posting comes from Fort Wayne.  I just tend to assume
that academics in the midwest are more in touch with the reality around them.
(Maybe just another naive assumption.)
 
Joan Livingston-Webber   webber@unomaha.edu
"What gets better is the precision with which we vex each other."
                                                -Clifford Geertz
 
 
On Mon, 18 Dec 1995 moritz@SMTPLINK.IPFW.INDIANA.EDU wrote:
 
>           It seems to me that many people get PhD's for
>           non-career-oriented reasons.  Many are simply fascinated
>           with the subject matter and enjoy studying.  Others are
>           highly motivated by the prestige of the degree.  Many very
>           bright and successful undergraduates and graduate students
>           have said to me that they simply loved college and would be
>           content to spend the rest of their lives learning in the
>           college environment.  Others have affirmed that they simply
>           wished to engage in research or teaching and therefore were
>           willing to do whatever was necessary.  At least two other
>           factors in the increase in PhD's are the increasing
>           opportunities for women to get degrees in their 30's to 50's
>           (often with the support of well-paid husbands) and the
>           availability of loans as well as graduate assistantships.
>           I'm sure there are other reasons, too.  The point is that
>           expecially in the areas of literature and composition jobs
>           are often not the major motivation of PhD students.
=========================================================================
Date:         Tue, 19 Dec 1995 08:32:41 MST
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         "David E. Schwalm" <IACDES@ASUACAD.BITNET>
Subject:      Re: AP credit
In-Reply-To:  note of 12/19/95 08:05
 
Lowell wonders why students want to rack up credit hours in high school.
People inside the university often wonder about that, but it sure is no
problem for people outside. Kids are told constantly that, to get ahead in the
world, they have to have a college degree (not a college education, a college
degree). We then have ETS and the folks offering high school/college dual
enrollment credit selling their wares by offering short cuts to the degree.
Partically every student I ever saw in first-year comp viewed it as a hoop to
jump through rather than as a opportunity to improve his/her writing. I have
mentioned the AZ regents' interest in penalizing students who take more
courses than required. We're into serious credentialism here. Come into
college with as many credits as you can get so you can get your degree sooner
and go out and make the big bucks. And it is almost impossible for all but the
most prestigeous colleges and universities to say no, without putting
themselves at a competitive disadvantage in recruiting--in a system where
funding is based on enrollment growth. Now it does happen every now and then
that someone from the outside gets seduced by the values of the inside (that's
where all of us came from), but it doesn't happen often enough, and I don't
care whether you're talking about Direction State College or big Coastal
Kahuna U or Expensive College. Set up a goal and give folks a short cut, and
they'll take it. Makes perfect sense to me. The higher education system. I
love this game.
 
-- David E. Schwalm, Dir. of Acad. Planning, ASU East
___Vice Provost for Acad. Programs, ASU West
___4701 West Thunderbird Rd.
___Phoenix, AZ 85069-7100_(602) 543-4500 david.schwalm@asu.edu
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Date:         Tue, 19 Dec 1995 10:40:35 -0500
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         Robert J Connors <rjc4@HOPPER.UNH.EDU>
Subject:      Re: Adjuncts
In-Reply-To:  <01HYVC7UDL6W8Y6UBF@cnsvax.albany.edu>
 
Steve North's argument about the PhD license being internally structured
to create an omnipresent high-class labor pool for institutions to exploit
is too true, and has been too true for almost a century (with the
exception of the anomalous periods of the forties and the sixties, which
presented schools with huge demographic changes we cannot expect again
soon).  In general the PhD reproduction mechanisms, which are culturally
and psychologically bound up with academics' very conceptions of
themselves and how their specific knowledge configurations must not be
allowed to die, have meant that two new PhDs are produced for each actual
TT position.
 
Where this shoe is about to pinch us, I expect, will be in watching the
fates of our own doctoral students over the next decade.  We have gotten
so used to success for them on the job market over the last two decades
that seeing them fail will be very hard.  But ten years ago a good new
comp PhD was getting ten MLA interviews.  Now it's four or five.  Soon, I
think, we're going to know more clearly what our literary collegues have
known for a long time: the pain of the world rejecting our children.
Though the new PhDs are children of our minds and fields rather than of
our bodies, the analogy does hold water.  Thus the move at every school
I've been at to find adjunct jobs for them when they fail on the national
market (moving back in with the parents), and thus the complex guilts and
conflicts surrounding them in those programs (Where did we fail you?  Why
couldn't you have done better?  What do you want from us?  What do we owe
you?)
 
Bob Connors
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Date:         Tue, 19 Dec 1995 08:48:37 MST
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         "David E. Schwalm" <IACDES@ASUACAD.BITNET>
Subject:      Re: Adjuncts
In-Reply-To:  note of 12/19/95 08:42
 
Part of the faculty resistance to the Preparing Future Faculty project is that
it exposes graduate students to the realities of the job market (both its
range and its uncertaintly) and demonstrates the extent to which the
prepartion they are receiving is imappropriate to what they are likely to be
doing, if they are in the profession at all. The graduate students, on the
other hand, really appreciate the program and might even become "change
agents"in the profession. Trouble is, once you're in, its hard to change.
 
-- David E. Schwalm, Dir. of Acad. Planning, ASU East
___Vice Provost for Acad. Programs, ASU West
___4701 West Thunderbird Rd.
___Phoenix, AZ 85069-7100_(602) 543-4500 david.schwalm@asu.edu
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Date:         Tue, 19 Dec 1995 09:49:33 -0600
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         Joan Hawthorne <hawthorn@BADLANDS.NODAK.EDU>
Subject:      Re: Adjuncts
 
>The posting about people (especially women) going for PhDs for enrichment
>or because they just love college reminds me of an article in the Omaha
>paper about two years ago about adjuncts, which implied that all but a
>very few adjuncts were teaching for the satisfaction and didn't really
>need the money and benefits or fulltime employment.  It's such a
>self-serving argument that I'm unwilling to give it any credence without
>some empirical backup.
 
Ditto.  I was going to say it, but you said it better.
 
Joan Hawthorne
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Date:         Tue, 19 Dec 1995 10:51:21 -0500
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         "Steve North, SUNY Albany" <SN282@CNSVAX.ALBANY.EDU>
Subject:      Re: Adjuncts
 
On the adjunct thread: I'm sorry if I'm something of a numbers geek, but
did I mention this factoid: that while in 1958 some 15% of english PhDs were
awarded to women, by 1988 that percentage was 60% or so? Add that to the
kind of gendered underclass of MA and ABD people Bob Connors and Susan Miller
outline (so that attrition in doctoral studies produced the right/available
labor force), and . . . . Well. It isn't good.
 
Steve North
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Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         Liz Hamp-lyons <lhamplyo@CARBON.CUDENVER.EDU>
Subject:      Re: Adjuncts
In-Reply-To:  <01HYZLYE7D2A8Y6VYQ@cnsvax.albany.edu>
 
Thanks to Joan Livingstone-Webber: the posting about middle-aged women
with well-paid husbands took my breath away!  You said it well, Joan.  I
was a late PhD too, for all those complicated reasons that prevent so
many women from doing power-affirming things earlier in life; almost
every one of the many grad students in English/Comp I see are women in
similar positions.  I have one who fits the supposed stereotype, but
she's also very very smart and very very conflicted about the balancing
act of the different personas that are emerging.
I got the PhD because I was tired of not being in control of my own
destiny, in the workplace.  I was one of the lucky ones (back in the
mid-80s) who got the slew of interviews and choices.  Now it troubles me
that we continue to accept people into MA and PhD programs without being
certain they know the numbers on job prospects; and the attitude that it's
not a problem because many of them are just women filling their empty,
well-feathered nests with new mouths to feed (this time with rhetorical
food) is neither founded in fact nor an appropriate way for us to think
about the women we teach and the women who become our adjunct colleagues.
 
Liz Hamp-Lyons
Associate Professor
English Department
University of Colorado at Denver
Campus Box 175, P.O.Box 173364
Denver, Colorado 80217-3364
Voice: 303-556-2799
Fax:   303-556-2959
E-Mail lhamplyo@carbon.cudenver.edu
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Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         Karin Evans <KarinEvans@AOL.COM>
Subject:      Re: Adjuncts
 
In a message dated 95-12-18 18:30:20 EST, "moritz" writes:
 
<<
          It seems to me that many people get PhD's for
          non-career-oriented reasons.  Many are simply fascinated
          with the subject matter and enjoy studying.  Others are
          highly motivated by the prestige of the degree.  Many very
          bright and successful undergraduates and graduate students
          have said to me that they simply loved college and would be
          content to spend the rest of their lives learning in the
          college environment.  Others have affirmed that they simply
          wished to engage in research or teaching and therefore were
          willing to do whatever was necessary.  ....  The point is that
          expecially in the areas of literature and composition jobs
          are often not the major motivation of PhD students. >>
 
It seems to me that ALL the reasons listed above relate to being "career
oriented" toward academic jobs.  All these characteristics of academics and
their jobs--love of learning, teaching, and doing research--are the idealized
reasons why so many people pursue PhDs.  People want PhDs so they can have
careers and jobs that will allow them to do these things they love, and they
have to earn a living--at least the vast majority do.
 
I can't think of anyone I've known in my PhD program who is not seriously
pursuing a career in composition, nor can I think of anyone among my friends
in literature PhD programs who isn't seriously pursuing a career in
literature.
 
Karin Evans
Purdue University
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***Please distribute widely both electronically and in print.  Thank you.**
 
********************************************
 
Announcing:
A Bigger Place to Play: Teaching and Learning in Electronic Spaces
A Mid-Atlantic Alliance for Computers and Writing Conference
9-10 February 1996
George Mason University
Fairfax, VA
 
"I have said on numerous occasions, and I still believe, that with the
development of the Internet, and with the increasing pervasiveness of
communication between networked computers, we are in the middle of the most
transforming technological event since the capture of fire.  I used to
think that it was just the biggest thing since Gutenberg, but now I think
you have to go back farther."
--John Perry Barlow, one of the founders of the Electronic Frontier Foundation
 
Electronic spaces have the potential to enlarge the dimensions of our
teaching and learning with an impact surpassing that of Gutenberg's.
Rapidly reshaping the panorama of culture, technologies also reshape the
ways in which we think and communicate and have enormous implications for
research and publication.  Throughout this conference we will examine how
theories and pedagogies are influenced when electronic spaces extend the
borders of our classrooms.  In addition to our notable pleanary session
speakers, "A Bigger Place to Play: Teaching and Learning in Electronic
Spaces" will offer hands-on workshops, roundtable discussions, and
presentations during concurrent sessions about the World Wide Web;
technology, pedagogy and curriculum planning; ESL and computers; networked
classrooms; teacher training and support; K-12; hypertext; and MOOs and
teaching in cyberspace.  While many of our roots are in the computers and
writing community, this conference will be valuable to anyone interested in
technologies and education in areas from writing across the curriculum to
hypertext and hypermedia.
 
======================
 
Program
 
Friday, February 9
 
8-9:00 --Registration and continental  breakfast
9-10:15--Opening Plenary
*  John O'Connor--Welcome
*  Trent Batson, Gallaudet University; Director of Academic Technologies:
"The Epiphany Project: Helping Faculty Get the Support They Need"
*  Leslie Harris, Susquehanna University--"Composition in Cyberspace"
*   Steve Gilbert, Director, Technology Projects, American Association for
Higher Education, Teaching, Learning and Technology Roundtable: "If It
Takes 50 Years, Can We Still Call It a Revolution?"
10:15-10:45  Break  and Poster Sessions
10:45-12:00  Concurrent Sessions
12:15-1:30    Lunch--Featured speaker: Stuart Moulthrop
1:45-3:00      Concurrent Sessions
3:00-3:30      Break and Poster Sessions
3:30-5:00      Concurrent Sessions
5:00-6:00      Meeting time and discussion groups
6:00-6:30      Cash bar
6:30              Dinner--Featured speaker:  Michael Joyce
 
Saturday, February 10
 
8:15-9:00     Registration and continential breakfast
9-10:30        Morning Plenary--Featured speaker: Carolyn Guyer
10:30-11:15 Break and Poster Sessions
11:00-12:15 Concurrent Sessions
12:30-1:45  Lunch w/ speaker: Nancy Kaplan
2:00-3:15    Concurrent Sessions
3:15-3:45    Break and Poster Sessions
3:45-5:00    Closing Plenary
 
---------------------------------
 
Conference Sponsors
 
**The Mid-Atlantic Alliance for Computers and Writing** (MAACW) is one of
19 regional organizations comprising the national ACW which is dedicated to
the people who use technology in their writing classrooms.  The ACW serves
as an immediate and continuing source of practical support by maintaining a
huge storehouse of information at their World Wide Web page
(http://english.ttu.edu/acw/).  Materials at the ACW Web have been compiled
through the collaboration of experienced colleagues all over the country
and are maintained at Texas Tech University by Fred Kemp who serves as ACW
co-director along with Trent Batson.
 
ACW-L is the organization's discussion list on the Internet, an active and
vital representation of the computers and writing community's commitment to
excellence in teaching with technology.  (To subscribe to ACW-L, send a
message to listproc@unicorn.acs.ttu.edu saying subscribe ACW-L
your-first-name your-last-name.)  MAACW-L is the regional discussion list
to which you can subscribe by sending a message to listproc@branch.vcu.edu
with a message saying subscribe MAACW-L your-first-name your-last-name.
 
**Annenberg/CPB Project** funds both Epiphany and Composition in
Cyberspace.  Created in 1981 to make a quality college education more
accessible to the American public, the Project is the only national effort
at the forefront of an innovative movement in higher education to apply new
developments in information and telecommunications technologies to teaching
and learning.  The Annenberg/CPB Project has also pioneered the use of
computer and information technologies to make education more accessible for
all students. With Project support, leading academic institutions across
the country have been experimenting with hardware and software, modems and
interactive videodisc technologies to improve students' access to
information and to engage student's with dynamic learning capabilities.  We
gratefully acknowledge their support.
 
**The Epiphany Project** will help faculty integrate computers into writing
curricula by providing a full spectrum of materials and guidance for events
ranging from a one-day workshop to a full two-year faculty development
program. The operating assumption is that faculty who use computers now may
be "early adopters" who are not representative of mainstream faculty.
Epiphany will help institutions support the mainstream by creating
initiatives in computers and writing at a minimum of ten universities by
July, 1997.  We hope that the ten universities will also be engaged in a
Teaching, Learning, and Technology Roundtable (TLTR), the program started
by the American Association for Higher Education.
 
**Composition in Cyberspace** promotes the use of Internet resources in
English Composition teaching, especially synchronous class meetings on
Diversity University MOO between paired composition classes and
asynchronous e-mail discussions among the students in those classes.
Additionally, the project will train a continually expanding group of
composition instructors who can use these resources and methodologies in
their teaching.
 
--------------------------------
 
Featured Speakers
 
**Steve Ehrmann** manages the Educational Strategies Program at
the Annenberg/CPB Projects in Washington DC.  He's worked with a wide range
of technology-based projects including computer conferencing, some of the
early work on hypertext and hypermedia, and restructured degree programs.
Steve indirectly to helped start the annual Computers and Writing
conference and, more recently, played bit parts in the genesis of both the
Alliance for Computers and Writing and the Epiphany Project.  He has spoken
and written on a broad set of subjects having to do with the appropriate
educational use of technologies, from computers to megaphones.
 
**Carolyn Guyer,** known as one of the first writers to publish hypertext
fiction, is also the founder and coordinator of HiPitched Voices, a women's
hypertext collective. An internet writing project begun in the Voices wing
of Hypertext Hotel (a MOO devoted to hypertext) is also now available on
the World Wide Web http://duke.cs.brown.edu:8888/.  Among her other Web
presences is a survey article on Web-based hypertext fiction written for
FEED magazine <http://www.emedia.net/feed/95.09guyer/95.09guyer.html>
Guyer is currently undertaking an intercultural project using hypertext to
explore how our differences constitute separations from, as well as
connections with, each other.
 
**Steven W. Gilbert,** Director of Technology Projects at the American
Association for Higher Education (AAHE), is one of the leading experts on
uses of information technology and resources as they apply to teaching and
learning.  He launched the AAHE Teaching, Learning, and Technology
Roundtable (TLTR) Program in fall of 1994.  The Program has grown rapidly
to involve more than 200 individual institutions and at least one statewide
system.  He continues to manage two projects which moved with him from
EDUCOM where he served as vice president - EASI (Equal Access to Software
and Information) and the Bill of Rights and Responsibilities for Electronic
Learners.  Steven Gilbert also manages and moderates the AAHESGIT Listserv
(over 3,200 subscribers and growing) for the discussion of issues related
to education and technology.  Gilbert is frequently an invited speaker and
published author on topics related to information technology and education.
 
**Michael Joyce** is the author of Afternoon, a hypertext fiction story.
With Jay Bolter and John Smith, he developed Storyspace, hypertext software
for writers and readers.  On the editorial boards for Computers and
Composition and The Electronic Journal of Virtual Culture, he has been
increasingly active in recent years in interactive and collaborative arts
communities on the Internet.  His essays on hypertext theory and pedagogy
are central to those fields.  His book, _Of Two Minds: Hypertext Pedagogy
and Poetics_, was published in December, 1994 by the University of Michigan
Press.  Joyce is Randolph Visiting Distinguished Professor of English at
Vassar College, where he was previously Pew Visiting Professor of Hypertext
Media, Technology and Culture, supported by a grant from the Pew Memorial
Trust as part of an initiative to further use of computers in the
humanities.
 
**Stuart Moulthrop** makes hypertexts and teaches design for electronic
environments in the Institute for Language, Technology, and Communications
Design at the University of Baltimore.  With Michael Joyce, Nancy Kaplan,
and John McDaid, he is co-founder of the TINAC electronic arts collective.
He is also a partner in the Baltimore Interactive Group, an Internet design
firm.  Moulthrop has published essays about hypertext and contemporary
culture in
journals like Postmodern Culture, Mosaic, and Writing on the Edge. His
hypertext fiction, Victory Garden, is represented on the Web.  Stuart
Moulthrop is Associate Professor in the School of Communications Design at
the University of Baltimore.
 
**Nancy Kaplan** has taught writing and media studies at Cornell and the
University of Texas at Dallas.  She now teaches electronic design and
virtual culture in the Institute for Language, Technology, and Publications
Design at the University of Baltimore.  She has published numerous essays
on computers and writing and the culture of information systems. In 1987
her revision program PROSE, co-authored with Joseph Martin and Stuart
Davis, won the EDUCOM-NCRIPTAL award for best educational software.
 
**Randy Bass** is Director of the Center for Electronic Projects in
American Culture Studies (CEPACS) at Georgetown University. He has been
working with educational technology since 1986 and has directed or
co-designed a number of electronic projects, including the Mississippi/West
Project at the Bank Street Center for Technology in Education, the
Context34 Intermedia project at the Institute for Research in Information
and Scholarship at Brown University, the "Syllabus Builder" for the Heath
Anthology of American Literature (D.C. Heath, 1994).  He is also the
founder and moderator of T-AMLIT (Teaching the American Literatures)
electronic discussion list.  Bass is Assistant Professor of English and a
member of the American Studies Committee at Georgetown University.   His
current book project is called _A Bigger Place to Play: Making Knowledge in
the Electronic Age_, co-authored with Trent Batson and Steven Gilbert.
 
**Trent Batson's** work with computers has focused mostly on collaborative
work (ENFI and the resulting networked-classroom movement), but has
recently broadened to include faculty development and analysis of
epistemological changes across the disciplines inspired by information
technology.  He is currently Director of Academic Technology at Gallaudet
University and is also Director of the Alliance for Computers and Writing.
 
**John O'Connor** is the dean of New Century College at George Mason
University, and also serves the university as Acting Vice Provost for
Information Technology.  One of the founders of the national Alliance for
Computers and Writing, he has been a leader in the integration of
information technology into college curricula and in the training and
support of faculty to use technologies in their classrooms.
 
----------------------------
 
Lodging Information
 
Conference participants are responsible for making their own arrangements
for hotel accommodations.  A block of rooms has been reserved at the Fair
Oaks Holiday Inn for Thursday and Friday nights, February 8 and 9.  Mention
MAACW and Geoge Mason University to receive special rates.  Call
703-352-2525.
 
----------------------------
 
Questions?
Contact: Judy Williamson, Program Chair, JWillia9@gmu.edu
Voice and FAX 703-845-1453
Conference URL http://mason2.gmu.edu/~jwillia9/maacw.html
----------------------------
 
Registration Form
 
You may register by:
1.) Printing out and FAXing the form below to the attention of MAACW
Registration at 703-993-2112; or
2.) Emailing the form below to DWater1@gmu.edu; or
3.) Printing the form below and mailing it to: MAACW Conference
Registration, GMU Center for Professional Development, 4103 Chain Bridge
Road, Fairfax, VA 22030.
 
FEES:  Payment in the form of checks, VISA or Master Card, is due at the
time of registration.  (Or, indicate purchase orders.)  If you register
before January 30, 1996, registration costs will be $75.  Registration
after January 30, 1996 or on-site will be $95.  Registration includes the
following meals: two continental breakfasts, two lunches and a dinner.
 
(If printing this out for FAXing or mailing, please print.)
 
Name:
 
Institution:
 
Mailing Address:
 
City:                                                    State:
         ZIP:
 
Phone:                       day                 evening
 
FAX:
 
Email address:
 
URL if available:
 
VISA #
VISA expiration date:
Cardholder name:
 
Master Card #
Master Card expiration date:
Cardholder name:
 
 
Purchase order information:
 
Name, email address and institution as it should appear on nametag:
=========================================================================
Date:         Tue, 19 Dec 1995 17:06:50 -0800
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         Edward White <ewhite@WILEY.CSUSB.EDU>
Subject:      Re: Adjuncts AND AP
In-Reply-To:  <01HYZLYE7D2A8Y6VYQ@cnsvax.albany.edu> from "Steve North,
              SUNY Albany" at Dec 19, 95 10:51:21 am
 
I wonder if anyone else has noticed a kind of Foucaultian connection
between the discussion on adjuncts and the one on AP credit.  They both
are concerned with the commodification of education, the banking concept
of knowledge, and the use of people as objects. When David says this is
the result of the system of higher education, I think he misses the
larger implications.  This is the way our society treats everything: as
objects and commodities.  We can hate this, resist this, try to undermine
this, but in the end, as WPAs we must go along with it or quit and move
to the University of Elsewhere. --Ed White
=========================================================================
Date:         Tue, 19 Dec 1995 19:43:28 -0800
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         "Maureen Arrigo <marrigo@cwsl.edu>" <mja@CWSL.EDU>
Subject:      Re: Adjuncts AND AP
In-Reply-To:  <199512200106.RAA02233@wiley.csusb.edu>
 
-----------------------------------------------------------------------------
 
On Tue, 19 Dec 1995, Edward White wrote:
 
> I wonder if anyone else has noticed a kind of Foucaultian connection
> between the discussion on adjuncts and the one on AP credit.  They both
> are concerned with the commodification of education, the banking concept
> of knowledge, and the use of people as objects.
 
When David says this is
> the result of the system of higher education, I think he misses the
> larger implications.  This is the way our society treats everything: as
> objects and commodities.
**Up to this point in Ed's message, I was impressed and heartened at his
insight and perception.
 
 We can hate this, resist this, try to undermine
> this, but in the end, as WPAs we must go along with it
***Here's where I got derailed.  SHouldn't people in power do everything
possible NOT to go along with the moral/ethical bankruptcy in today's
institutions?
**How did we end up in this situation?  Surely from some rotten
leadership.  Thus, isn't it going to take NEW types of leaders to help
the tide turn?
If those with heart and soul quit, the entire world will be the
 
University of Nowhere....
 
Maureen Arrigo-Ward
California Western School of Law
>
=========================================================================
Date:         Tue, 19 Dec 1995 22:04:28 MST
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         "David E. Schwalm" <IACDES@ASUACAD.BITNET>
Subject:      Re: Adjuncts AND AP
In-Reply-To:  note of 12/19/95 20:45
 
I'll walk between Ed and Maureen on this one. It is hard to resist the tide of
commodification in this culture. And, as we look at the contradictions within
the profession (e.g. tenure line faculty's tacit acquiescence to the
exploitation of adjunct faculty, resistance to AP credit and similar stuff
from an enrollment/funding perspective, etc.) we might wonder about our purity
in resisting. We've even had arguments that all of those unemployed PhDs in
English are personally fulfilled, when it is we who are personally fulfilled.
I find these discussions terribly depressing, but never quite depressing
enough to quit and do something else. So, we ought to respond to this
situation like good rhetoricians. Size up the situation and, rather than wring
our hands in despair, figure out how to pursue our goals within these
limitations. That is, how do we educate students who view education as a
commodity? That's our audience. We are no more or less morally bankrupt than
our audience, unfortunately. It's not so much as matter of going along as
working within. Otherwise, we are likely to become (as many of my colleagues
have) quixotic and bitter railers at "the system" rather than effective
teachers. I have found the study and practice of rhetoric exceedingly valuable
as a way of living and working in a world that is less than perfect. It's not
just an academic subject; it's a world view.
 
-- David E. Schwalm, Dir. of Acad. Planning, ASU East
___Vice Provost for Acad. Programs, ASU West
___4701 West Thunderbird Rd.
___Phoenix, AZ 85069-7100_(602) 543-4500 david.schwalm@asu.edu
=========================================================================
Date:         Wed, 20 Dec 1995 06:21:17 -0600
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         Patricia La Coste <plc@CSD.UWM.EDU>
Subject:      Re: Adjuncts
In-Reply-To:  <Pine.3.05.9512190901.A24177-c100000@cwis.unomaha.edu>
 
I'm one of those who would be a non-TA adjunct unless I get a job for next
year.  Funding runs here out after 4 years, and even though I've just
started my dissertation, I must look.  I say "would be" because if I do
not get a job, I must leave the university until I do (just about any of
either the 2 other jobs I currently do or anything else I could come up
with will pay better than a lecturer position).  I want to thank those who
pointed out that those women in it just or primarily for the pleasure of
new horizons are few and far between.  I am primary financial support for
my family of 5 (even as a TA), my husband is certainly not well paid, and
I most decidedly need to make a living.
 
One of the interesting side effects of the job market, at least at
UW-Milwaukee, has been that PhDs are being discouraged from going out on
the market until at least 3 chapters of the dissertation are done.  This
doesn't sound unreasonable, except that at the same time, we are being
encouraged to take our time about courses and prelims, specifically not to
worry about taking an extra semester or two of coursework (I should note
that not all of the faculty agree on these policies/practices, but
sometimes it's hard to tell who does and who doesn't when the
powers-that-be speak).  The effect of this is that our funding runs out
well before we are done.  So, in addition to newly-minted PhDs occupying
adjunct positions, there are those who are finishing, and those who
won't/can't finish because (at least here) lecturers make less than TAs
and therefore need to take on more work to make ends meet.  Are we having
fun yet?
 
Patricia LaCoste
plc@alpha2.csd.uwm.edu
University of Wisconsin-Milwaukee
=========================================================================
Date:         Wed, 20 Dec 1995 09:56:11 -0500
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         Roark Mulligan <mulligan@CNU.EDU>
Subject:      Common Finals
 
I'm usually only lurking on the list, learning from those more knowledgeable
than myself.  But I thought I'd intorduce a new topic.
 
We just finished our first common final for first year
composition students at Christopher Newport in Virginia.  We felt that
this final could be used for evaluation of students and for communication
among teachers, a way of discussing standards and objectives.  Using
advise from Ed White's book, we created the final as an advisory final
that we graded holistically.  The final was to count as no more than ten
percent of the student's grade.  Still there were difficulties.  Teachers
seemed perfectly happy giving low scores to other teachers' students, but
they were shocked when their students received low scores. Do others of
you use common finals, or other such methods?  How do they work?  I had
a feeling that the process was good for us but painful.
 
Roark Mulligan
Christopher Newport University
=========================================================================
Date:         Wed, 20 Dec 1995 09:10:09 -0600
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         Joan Hawthorne <hawthorn@BADLANDS.NODAK.EDU>
Subject:      Re: Adjuncts AND AP
 
Size up the situation and, rather than wring
>our hands in despair, figure out how to pursue our goals within these
>limitations. That is, how do we educate students who view education as a
>commodity? That's our audience.
 
David -
 
I agree with your summary of the situation, but I think it covers only one
half of what needs to happen.  The assumption seems to be that the
traditional academic perspective (on tenure, adjuncts, expansion of grad
programs well beyond what the market can employ, etc.) has intrinsic
validity.  I think professionals in this field need to ask themselves hard
questions about education in general.  That doesn't mean that traditional
habits and standards need to be rejected, but there seems to be an "ivory
tower mystique" that is accepted unquestioningly by many profs (although by
shrinking numbers of non-academics).  It's like with HMOs, doctor's
salaries, medical insurance, etc.:  if people who provide health care don't
want a nationally regulared/mandated system, they ought to take matters in
hand and reform it themselves.  If academic-types don't want states and
other stakeholders to re-define education, how it happens, and how faculty
work, _they_ ought to question their own assumptions and become pro-active
on behalf of the values most basic to the system.  But this only makes sense
if questioning, rather than defending, is a first move.
 
Joan Hawthorne
=========================================================================
Date:         Wed, 20 Dec 1995 10:17:28 -0500
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         Michele Patenaude <SOUTHHERO@AOL.COM>
Subject:      For the love of it??????
 
I am in complete agreement with Joan Livingston-Webber. In my five years as
an adjunct (really a contractor) at a community college, I taught up to 8 or
9 course per year, and supplemented my income with other work -- mainly
freelance writing. I averaged about 60 hours of work a week. Most years I
didn't take vacation.  Even so, I could not afford to own my own home (still
can't) and I lived a frugal life.
 
 I could have been told a few days before I was scheduled to teach that my
course had been cancelled due to low enrollement -- this after having held
the time open in my schedule for six months -- and got not a penny!  And then
I had to scramble to find other income to make up for it. I had no paid
health care or any other benefits. I'm was paid $1330 per course. I do love
teaching, but it doesn't make up for the poverty. Many of my colleagues were
in the same leaky boat. And they are some of the best teachers around. (As an
undergrad I went to a community college and university, and, in general,  the
quality of teaching at the community college was head and shoulders above
that of the university. In the 15 years since that time, I've seen nothing
that would change my opinion.)
 
As the poor prospects for employment in academia continue to worsen, more and
more of us will be in this situation. The colleges are no different from the
IBMs who hire "temps", or two part-time employees instead of one full time
employee with benefits. It's indefensible. It's not as if tuition rates are
going down because of the practice.
 
 Adjuncts are the slave labor of adademia. They are not dabblers, or well-off
wives who are looking for something to do with their diplomas.
 
For the love of it? Well-paid husbands? Give me a break.
 
Michele Patenaude
UMass Dartmouth
=========================================================================
Date:         Wed, 20 Dec 1995 08:15:28 -0800
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         "Maureen Arrigo <marrigo@cwsl.edu>" <mja@CWSL.EDU>
Subject:      Re: Adjuncts/Joan Livingston-Webber's post
 
The following is a reply I sent to Joan immediately after she challenged
the notion that many people (especially women) are getting their Ph.D.'s
for the love of learning and not with expectations of earning a living.
As you can see, initially I felt my response should not be posted on the
entire list.  It has been suggested to me that perhaps I should share my
views.
So here they are for the interested.
 
-----------------------------------------------------------------------------
Maureen J. Arrigo-Ward                        INTERNET:  marrigo@cwsl.edu
Co-Director of Legal Skills                      PHONE:  619-525-1430
California Western School of Law                   FAX:  619-696-9999
225 Cedar Street, San Diego, CA  92101
-----------------------------------------------------------------------------
 
---------- Forwarded message ----------
Date: Tue, 19 Dec 1995 08:28:26 -0800 (PST)
From: Maureen Arrigo <marrigo@cwsl.edu> <mja@cwsl.edu>
To: Joan Livingston-Webber <webber@CWIS.UNOMAHA.EDU>
Subject: Re: Adjuncts
 
 
Dear Joan -
When I read the posting to which you responded I had a similar negative
reaction.  However, since I am a lawyer and law professor (and not an
adjunct and not a Ph.D.) I did not feel I had the
"credentials" so to speak, to answer the post.
 
But, boy, do I FEEL what you do about it.  I found the premises as absurd
as you did - I would love to know where these "well paid husbands" are -
if it were not for my salary my well educated but barely-paid husband
would have trouble supporting himself, much less the two of us.
 
Then there is the notion that "people just love learning and stay in
Ph.D. programs for that love."  Sure - maybe a 23 year old would make
such a vapid statement about school.  But unless that person stands to
inherit a ton of money from family or something, sooner or later than
person is going to want to put his/her education to use and expect to be
paid for having done all that work.
 
When I see the amount of effort that goes into getting a doctorate,
believe me, even though I "love learning" I would very much like to be
remunerated for it.
 
So - more power to you for the courage to respond!
 
-----------------------------------------------------------------------------
Maureen J. Arrigo-Ward                        INTERNET:  marrigo@cwsl.edu
Co-Director of Legal Skills                      PHONE:  619-525-1430
California Western School of Law                   FAX:  619-696-9999
225 Cedar Street, San Diego, CA  92101
-----------------------------------------------------------------------------
=========================================================================
Date:         Wed, 20 Dec 1995 10:20:46 -0700
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         Liz Hamp-lyons <lhamplyo@CARBON.CUDENVER.EDU>
Subject:      Re: Adjuncts/Joan Livingston-Webber's post
In-Reply-To:  <Pine.PCN.3.91.951220081343.10885A-100000@[204.94.57.53]>
 
I think that we are onto an important track here, one that should not die
as the holidays take us away.
 
First, I am sure that whoever posted the initial message that so offended
so many of us was "e-speaking" in haste and wthout thought, and is now
mortified by his/her thoughtless assumption.  It's OK, we understand.
 
We understand only too well: And we MUST change the mindset that allows
so many, EVEN WE WHO HAVE STATED OUR OBJECTIONS, to make these
assumptions.  Those of us with tenure go along most of the time without
thinking about the colleagues we pass at the mailboxes, and see
occasionally in meetings.  When we do think about them, we feel aggrieved
on their behalf and wish we "could do something."  Some of us have tried
doing things and got not very far (I'm a "broken record" around here:
most of my colleagues have learned to screen me out when I get onto the
pay-and-conditions-for adjuncts-and-Tas topic).  But there is ONE thing
every one of us who is tenured or on a tenure track can do; that's to
always speak out in support of improvements for these people.  It's
precisely because we ARE NOT in their circumtances that we can and
therefore must do so.  As I said to Maureen, adjuncts, who most need to
fight for rights, are precisely those most pawerless in the situation and
therefore least likely to fight: their inadequate income and their
totally non-secure re-employment depends on their keeping quiet about
their rotten conditions--they can so esily be shrugged off and replaced
with smeone else equally desperate.
When I had university-system funded Fellowship leave last year a portion
of my salary saving to the Dept. was used to replace me with 2 half-time
djuncts who ran 2 components of our program.  They had both been TAs and
then adjuncts, one for quite a long time.  Things ran beautifully, better
than since I gave up being Director of Comp because of frustrations like
these we are now discussing.  They gave so much of their time, TAS and
adjuncts felt cared-about and put in more; morale was very high.  Before
I left I had argued for their continuation after my return; the actual
cost is so little; they _still_weren't getting benefits, and the gain so
great.  No money, came the cry.  The problem is that this is true, we are
seriously strapped this year, BUT the Comp program runs at a great
"profit" if considered as a separate entity.  Of course, noone will
consider it so--they want the funds into the College for redistribution
to more expensive programs (read, those with lots of Full Profs and
sabbaticals to pay for).
Anyway, those 2 people were offered their old adjunct slots back--one,
maybe two courses a semestere at low pay; one left, fnding this the last
straw.  The other is still here, still needing the money and swallowing
her pride, and holding onto her self-esteeem in the face of all this.  I
have so much admiration for her.
OK, why the long boring story?
Because the seond thing we can do, is to refuse to participate in these
unethcal practices.  As those who were on MBU a couple of years ago
will have heard me say before, I gave up being Comp Dir because I
coudln't be party to enacting
these inequities; since then there's been no Comp Dir; our Chair (who was
Dir until he became Chair 6 ago, when I replaced him) will return to that
role for AY 96-7.  So things have been in disarray, although as far as I
can tell most of my (Eng Dept) colleagues haven't noticed.  But rather
that, I decided, than I continue to do something I am morally opposed to.
That IS one thing those of us who are secure in our jobs CAN do.  And
that's why we have to speak, even though, precisely because, we are not
affected personally.  We have to give ourselves the right to speak,
because those who have the right are disempowered from doing so.
 
That's my last visit to WPA until after the holiday; I'll be away until
Jan 15 so will wish you all a happy holiday season and wish us all a
serious adressing of the status of non t/tt composition faculty in the
Spring.  Seems to me this is THE issue for WPA to take on.
kali christoughena!
Liz
 
Liz Hamp-Lyons English Department University of Colorado at Denver
Campus Box 175, P.O.Box 173364
Denver, Colorado 80217-3364
Voice: 303-556-2799
Fax:   303-556-2959
E-Mail lhamplyo@carbon.cudenver.edu
=========================================================================
Date:         Wed, 20 Dec 1995 13:10:29 -0500
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         Robert J Connors <rjc4@HOPPER.UNH.EDU>
Subject:      Re: Adjuncts
In-Reply-To:  <Pine.OSF.3.91.951220094637.3794B-100000@carbon.cudenver.edu>
 
In response to Liz's message about adjuncts, I've been forced up against
the very basic question that's been painful to me ever since I entered
this field:  Is "the market" reality?  Does the fact that people want
adjunct jobs I have in my operation and that I do hire them for mediocre
money and conditions mean that I am complicit with capitalism in its
basest form, the Frick of my little factory?  How am I to deal, ethically
and spiritually, with my middle-management position in this system that
clearly perpetuates inequities?  Am I "only obeying orders"?  By working
for the best pay and conditions for adjuncts that I can achieve within
the limits of the system that *I accept by making it work,* am I not
simply making things easier for those above me who care less for these
people than I do?
 
I don't know.  Sometimes I just want to do as Liz did, walk away.  But
that simply leaves the situation in someone else's hands.  Is there no
way to relieve the stranglehold of "the market" without the failed
totalizing strategies of Marxism?
 
Bob Connors
=========================================================================
Date:         Wed, 20 Dec 1995 10:36:23 -0800
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         Edward White <ewhite@WILEY.CSUSB.EDU>
Subject:      Re: Common Finals
In-Reply-To:  <Pine.SOL.3.91.951220094127.7175B-100000@drake.cnu.edu> from
              "Roark Mulligan" at Dec 20, 95 09:56:11 am
 
Roark, I'm intrigued at your tale of the common final and would like to
hear more about it, particularly how it was put together and how it
related to what was taught. And I'm glad you're reading my book.  --Ed White
=========================================================================
Date:         Wed, 20 Dec 1995 11:02:04 -0800
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         Edward White <ewhite@WILEY.CSUSB.EDU>
Subject:      Re: Adjuncts
In-Reply-To:  <Pine.OSF.3.91a.951220125805.32518B-100000@hopper.unh.edu> from
              "Robert J Connors" at Dec 20, 95 01:10:29 pm
 
Bob Connors's poignant post puts the matter clearly.  There is NO WAY to
be an administrator without being complicit in injustice.  I was an
English dept chair for nine years and I could tell you tales . . .   So
we have to decide whether we should do the job under these conditions or
cede it to others who are less aware of the injustices and hence less
likely to try to ameliorate them.  It seems to me self-indulgent to
simply opt out and leave the driving to the less sensitive, yet nobody
has the right to condemn others for wanting to maintain a certain amount
of moral cleanliness.  Sophie's choice again.  My solution is to do the
best I can under the circumstances, while railing against the
circumstances.  --Ed White
=========================================================================
Date:         Wed, 20 Dec 1995 12:57:07 -0600
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         Joan Livingston-Webber <webber@CWIS.UNOMAHA.EDU>
Subject:      Re: Adjuncts
In-Reply-To:  <Pine.OSF.3.91a.951220125805.32518B-100000@hopper.unh.edu>
 
Joan Livingston-Webber   webber@unomaha.edu
"What gets better is the precision with which we vex each other."
                                                -Clifford Geertz
 
 
On Wed, 20 Dec 1995, Robert J Connors wrote:
 
> that simply leaves the situation in someone else's hands.  Is there no
> way to relieve the stranglehold of "the market" without the failed
> totalizing strategies of Marxism?
>
> Bob Connors
 
 
Are the only choices treating people as means only (contrary to the
ethical tradition of Western philosophy) or failed totalizing strategies of
Marxism?  I believe
that local conditions CAN be so bad that middle management is obliged to
quit, not washing their hands of it but refusing to be in a position to only
obey orders.  Perhaps even more demonstrative would be forcing the higher
admin to remove one from the WPA position for advocacy actions.  (Gee,
would that even make the local pages of the paper?  The alumni newsletter?
The department's minutes?)
 
One redeeming feature (or at least one less damning feature) is that there
is this position WPA in academica which is, usually but not always, filled
by someone not wholly sympathetic to the notion of free market forces as
an ethically correct way to frame the work of human beings.  Believe me,
Mutual of Omaha is not going to pay a personnel manager to hire
contracted, free lance slave labor with no benefits who thinks
the show they're directing is wrong.  However when others use the WPA
simply as a way to keep comp and its hassles out of sight and mind, then
what difference does it make whether the wpa walks on water or takes a
baronial limo?
 
 
And, though of wildly different quality, the president of Bayer apologized
to Elie Wiesel in Pittsburg.  This singular event seems worth reporting,
=========================================================================
Date:         Wed, 20 Dec 1995 14:25:23 -0600
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         Amy Devitt <devitt@KUHUB.CC.UKANS.EDU>
Subject:      Re: Common Finals
In-Reply-To:  <Pine.SOL.3.91.951220094127.7175B-100000@drake.cnu.edu>
 
At the University of Kansas, we have just eliminated our long-standing
common final exam.  We have experienced what you describe, and we have
decided that the gains are not worth the drawbacks.
 
Amy Devitt
Director, Freshman-Sophomore English
University of Kansas
devitt@kuhub.cc.ukans.edu
 
On Wed, 20 Dec 1995, Roark Mulligan wrote:
 
> I'm usually only lurking on the list, learning from those more knowledgeable
> than myself.  But I thought I'd intorduce a new topic.
>
> We just finished our first common final for first year
> composition students at Christopher Newport in Virginia.  We felt that
> this final could be used for evaluation of students and for communication
> among teachers, a way of discussing standards and objectives.  Using
> advise from Ed White's book, we created the final as an advisory final
> that we graded holistically.  The final was to count as no more than ten
> percent of the student's grade.  Still there were difficulties.  Teachers
> seemed perfectly happy giving low scores to other teachers' students, but
> they were shocked when their students received low scores. Do others of
> you use common finals, or other such methods?  How do they work?  I had
> a feeling that the process was good for us but painful.
>
> Roark Mulligan
> Christopher Newport University
>
=========================================================================
Date:         Wed, 20 Dec 1995 17:02:10 -0400
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         Bill Condon <bcondon@UMICH.EDU>
Subject:      Re: Common Finals
 
Here I go again!  Why have a common final exam, when the format of the
thing almost certainly undermines and/or contradicts much of what the
course has probably taught?  If the course has at all focused on revision,
on writing as a way of learning, on writing as a process of making reasoned
choices, on writing as essentially and inherently social, collaborative,
etc, etc, then the one-shot final, with the single writer working alone,
with its time constraints, simply renders what the course has tried to
teach moot.
 
Why not, instead, have an exit portfolio assessment?  That way you can have
the benefits of sharing evaluation among the teachers from different
sections and you can affirm the values most good writing courses try to
convey.
 
When teachers can share evaluation of a product they can all have
confidence in, they tend to conclude that all that trouble was worth the
effort.
Ciao!
Bill
 
>At the University of Kansas, we have just eliminated our long-standing
>common final exam.  We have experienced what you describe, and we have
>decided that the gains are not worth the drawbacks.
>
>Amy Devitt
>Director, Freshman-Sophomore English
>University of Kansas
>devitt@kuhub.cc.ukans.edu
>
>On Wed, 20 Dec 1995, Roark Mulligan wrote:
>
>> I'm usually only lurking on the list, learning from those more knowledgeable
>> than myself.  But I thought I'd intorduce a new topic.
>>
>> We just finished our first common final for first year
>> composition students at Christopher Newport in Virginia.  We felt that
>> this final could be used for evaluation of students and for communication
>> among teachers, a way of discussing standards and objectives.  Using
>> advise from Ed White's book, we created the final as an advisory final
>> that we graded holistically.  The final was to count as no more than ten
>> percent of the student's grade.  Still there were difficulties.  Teachers
>> seemed perfectly happy giving low scores to other teachers' students, but
>> they were shocked when their students received low scores. Do others of
>> you use common finals, or other such methods?  How do they work?  I had
>> a feeling that the process was good for us but painful.
 
 
 
Bill Condon, Director                        Phone:  313-764-9961
English Composition Board                    e-mail:  bcondon@umich.edu
1111 Angell Hall                             FAX:  313-764-2772
University of Michigan 48109
=========================================================================
Date:         Wed, 20 Dec 1995 16:07:42 EST
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         Frank Sullivan <SULLIVAN@VM.TEMPLE.EDU>
Organization: TEMPLE UNIVERSITY
Subject:      Re: Placement Testing
In-Reply-To:  Message of Thu, 14 Dec 1995 01:24:46 -0500 from
              <RHOLDERER@EDINBORO.EDU>
 
Cal State Los Angeles used to distribute essay prompts beforehand. If Rosemary
Hake is still there in English, contact her. She did some research on the matte
r which argues for distributing the questions. At Temple, I plan to do the same
, as we reorganize our placement methods. Logistics may be the only thing that
stops us. We are a commuter school, which actually tests students "off the stre
ets." I'm not sure how to get around that one.
 
+++++++++++++++++++++++++++++++++++++++++++++++++++++++++++++++++++++++++
|                                                                       |
|     FRANK SULLIVAN, ASSOC. PROF.              SULLIVAN@TEMPLEVM       |
|     TEMPLE UNIVERSITY WRITING CENTER          SULLIVAN@VM.TEMPLE.EDU  |
|     WEISS HALL, RM. B-19 (265-19)             215-204-5610            |
|     PHILADELPHIA, PA 19122                                            |
+++++++++++++++++++++++++++++++++++++++++++++++++++++++++++++++++++++++++
=========================================================================
Date:         Wed, 20 Dec 1995 15:19:32 MST
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         "David E. Schwalm" <IACDES@ASUACAD.BITNET>
Subject:      Re: Adjuncts
In-Reply-To:  note of 12/20/95 12:15
 
The treatment of adjunct faculty is an ethical issue, but it will inevitably
be addressed politically. The problem is that adjunct faculty don't have any
powerful friends in most places. WPAs are usually the best friends they've
got, and we all know how much power WPAs wield. The "regular" faculty as a
rule don't know who the adjunct faculty are and generally would not give up
any of their perks (such as they are) to make things better for adjunct
faculty. Administrators with budget responsibilities are so beset with
requests for $ that a better deal for adjunct faculty becomes a low priority
(they argue, Hey, people are willing to work for what we're paying. Why would
we volunteer to pay mre? Is this responsible stewardship of the taxpayers'
money?) So, the problem is how to get adjunct faculty allied to power. And I
think they have all the difficulties of early stages of labor organizations.
Because their grasp on academic employment is so tenuous, no one can risk
being a "trouble-maker" and, besides, for evey one who holds out for a better
deal, there are two or three willing to work for the old deal. But don't count
on altruism from academic institutions; it may havppen on occasion but not as
a rule. Adjunct faculty do too good a job.
 
-- David E. Schwalm, Dir. of Acad. Planning, ASU East
___Vice Provost for Acad. Programs, ASU West
___4701 West Thunderbird Rd.
___Phoenix, AZ 85069-7100_(602) 543-4500 david.schwalm@asu.edu
=========================================================================
Date:         Wed, 20 Dec 1995 15:25:09 MST
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         "David E. Schwalm" <IACDES@ASUACAD.BITNET>
Subject:      Re: Common Finals
In-Reply-To:  note of 12/20/95 14:00
 
How about a common assignment rather than a common final? That helps to
address the very real problem that Bill Condon raises. Yet it is often worth
while to have some sort of measure of student performance across sections. And
here's another riff from Glendale (AZ) Community College. GIve the common
assignment in the one semester but don't look at it collectively until the
week before classes in the next semester. GCC found this a great way to kick
off the semester, getting faculty to look at some papers and to get their
writing values out on the table for discussion. No body's grades or students
are at stake.
 
-- David E. Schwalm, Dir. of Acad. Planning, ASU East
___Vice Provost for Acad. Programs, ASU West
___4701 West Thunderbird Rd.
___Phoenix, AZ 85069-7100_(602) 543-4500 david.schwalm@asu.edu
=========================================================================
Date:         Wed, 20 Dec 1995 20:06:06 -0500
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         Roark Mulligan <mulligan@CNU.EDU>
Subject:      Common final
 
Ed,
 
I have been reading your book, and I appreciated the talk you gave in
Lexinton, VA.
 
We were concerned that the final reflect the curriculum.  In the first
semester course we focus on summarizing, synthesizing, evaluating
readings on different topics in different disciplines.  So for the final
we ask students to write a paper on an essay that they have read earlier
in the semester.  We identify the essay a week before the end of
classes, and teachers are to spend a couple of days discussing the
reading.  The students may bring notes and the the article to class with
them, but they must write the final draft in class.  I noticed that some
teachers had prepared their studetns better for the final, and I noticed
that some students had extensive notes while others had none.
 
We have used a portfolio system in the past, and we continue this, but
there was still a concern that the portfolios did not allow us to focus
our discussions on standards and objectives.  There was a concern that
teachers had different grading standards and different objectives for the
course.  The common final did address this issue, but as I said some
teachers felt uncomfortable, felt they were being judged. As David
Schwalm suggests we could have a common assignment instead of a common
final.  I am worried even now that teachers put too much emphasis on the
final.  If there was a common assignment, they might spend the entire
semester preparing the students for it.  I did also like the idea of
having the students write the essay in class, even if they prepared
outside of class.
 
Roark Mulligan
Christopher Newport
=========================================================================
Date:         Wed, 20 Dec 1995 22:00:44 -0600
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         Joan Livingston-Webber <webber@CWIS.UNOMAHA.EDU>
Subject:      Program Assessment
 
The discussion of a common final prompts me to forward this (revised)
message.  I had sent it earlier to the listserv that the people who were
at the wpa workshop for new wpa's last summer have been supporting each
other on.  (Okay forgive the syntax--it's not an important enough sentence
to re-write.)  I am very interested in getting the kind of feedback that
the Common Final has been getting.  It's a rather long text--just so you
know.  And thanks in advance for any discussion about this.
 
Joan Livingston-Webber   webber@unomaha.edu
"What gets better is the precision with which we vex each other."
                                                -Clifford Geertz
 
---------- Forwarded message ----------
Date: Thu, 7 Dec 1995 09:41:21 -0600
From: Joan Livingston-Webber <webber@UNCCVM.UNCC.EDU>
To: Multiple recipients of list WPASUM-L <WPASUM-L@UNCCVM.UNCC.EDU>
Subject: The Big Deal
 
My big deal here (besides getting oriented) is working with the assessment
plan already in place.  I have to implement an assessment that says a
certain percentage of students will have successfully written essays that
meet the objectives of the course AND the rhetorical conditions of the
assignment.  I have to do this for both composition courses, with essays
collected next fall.  I'm not worried about the percentage.  Since our
curriculum is only 4 years old, I expect one major way the outcome will
feed back into the program is faculty development.
 
Right now I'm trying to draft a list of objectives from the course.
Interestingly, our course objectives are almost all in process language,
even though the courses are organized by genres/assignments and the
assessment targets assignments. Since all
but one genre in 115 is some kind of personal writing, I'll choose one of
those genres.  116 will be the argument assignment.  I will be choosing
sections randomly by pulling from a hat--I think it's 7 sections of each
(on advice of the assessment guru).  I will be eliciting discussion about
the two assignments at pre-semester workshops In Jan.  Then I will write a
draft of course objectives each assignment relates to and circulate it to
all English faculty.  (Allegedly, all English faculty teach comp, tho, in
fact, a few never do.)
 
I will collect the assignments in writing from the instructors along with
students' final essays, and the raters will work in pairs to generate
\appropriate
criteria reflecting the rhetorical situation of the assignment.  I expect
that some essays will not be rateable here.  I think my attitude toward
the rating could be considered cavalier, but I really think rater reliability
isn't an issue when the particular assignments from each isntructor
will be different anyway.  What the assessment plan wants is simply a yes
or no response
from raters on two issues--meeting objectives of the course and
meeting rhetorical
conditions of the assignment.  I'm planning two raters to work with
all of the essays from each instructor's class--that is, for sets of
essays written for similar rhetorical situations.  I want
them to talk their decisions and reasons over with each other.  I think I'm
dealing with
small enough numbers to so this, and I think I will get much more useful
responses.  When the raters have completed that task, I'll ask to write up
a two or three page overall description of their impressions, most salient
elements of their discussions, etc.  I will then use those to help
generate a report and plan for feeding the results back into the curriculum.
 
North Central insists that the assessment is formative, that it feed back
into the curroculum and I am taking that as gospel, tho perhaps naively.
I am thinking that discussions
between two raters will generate more accurate and fruitful comments.  The
simple yes/no will generate the stats the plan calls for.  THe
discussions will generate info that can be fed back into the currculum, by
helping to identify, for example, where assignment writing could be improved.
 
 
I realize that since the syllabi id process objectives, I should be trying
to look at process work as well.  I plan to build that in in future years.
 (We have to go through this every other year in perpetuity.)  This first
implementation will be a draft--and one I'm trying not to make too complex
to for me to manage well.  There is also not much money for
photocopying--unless I
want to cut it from raters monies, which I don't want to do.
 
I will be collecting essays next fall and the rating will be done early in
spring semester of 97 (North Central visits in Mar of 97).  I want to
circulate the course objectives that will be used sometime this spring, in
time both for feedback from the faculty and for faulcty to revise their
own syllabus and assignements if they want to.
 
The stat guru is really only interested that I perform random
sampling--and he agrred I could do it by sections rather than by
individual students.  Otherwise, how I set this up is pretty much up to
me, assuming my persuasive powers are sufficient.
 
I'm really taking North Central seriously, that the assessment is for the
purpose of improving the program.  Therefore, truisms of assessment, like
one rater shouldn't know how another has scored an essay, can be
dismissed if doing so would provide more productive and useful
information.  Since I intend to provide no means for identifying
individual students, if there is any real bias introduced by raters
talking, it cannot affect students.  (I plan not have ANY record of
student names anywhere--not even in the back of my file cabinet.)  But I
think I want rater bias to be part of this--since the rating itself will be
one primary tool for faculty development.
 
Joan Livingston-Webber   webber@unomaha.edu
"What gets better is the precision with which we vex each other."
                                                -Clifford Geertz
=========================================================================
Date:         Thu, 21 Dec 1995 06:56:18 -0500
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         "Steve North, SUNY Albany" <SN282@CNSVAX.ALBANY.EDU>
Subject:      Re: Adjuncts
 
This discussion of the inequities among academic workers and wpas and economics
always seems to prompt dual responses in me:
 
1. So far as my experience allows me to determine, there are differences in
material distribution among all peoples everywhere. Bob Connors mention of
"failed Marxist policies" reminded me of a Chinese univ. where I taught:
profs made about 350Y/month (w/housing, health care, etc.); TAs about 70Y (w/
4-to-a-room housing); other workers, depending on party affiliations, more or
less. I would argue that we are indeed obliged to share what we have, and even
to work on systems of distribution of material to aid in that sharing. But the
same ethic that moves me to that argument indicates that there are far more
important things than the material; and that the single-minded pursuit of the
material--for oneself or for others--is a dead end.
 
2. Tactically speaking, a friend who is a WPA and a far shrewder political
activist than most people I know (at leasat claims to) read(s) at every
Dept. meeting a list of the names of the Dept.'s adjuncts and lecturers,
simply so that these people cannot be forgotten, taken for granted. As
per (was it Joan's?) comment about the insurance company, such a tactic will
not win the WPA any prizes; and I confess to wondering what happens if,
say, other people read from other lists (TAs, AIDs sufferers, other worthy
causes). But I thought I'd mention it.
 
Steve North
=========================================================================
Date:         Thu, 21 Dec 1995 10:46:44 -0500
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         Lowell Frye <LowellF@TIGER.HSC.EDU>
Subject:      Re: Adjuncts
 
At Hampden-Sydney College conditions are not, perhaps, so bad for adjuncts
as they may be elsewhere.  Adjuncts have the range of benefits available to
other faculty.  They have offices.  They are paid not as well as they
deserve, perhaps, but they are paid better than adjuncts at many colleges
and universities in Virginia. They go through a review by the College's
Faculty Affairs Committee at the end of three years (with intermediate
reviews along the way); if approved by the committee, they receive an
assurance that they will have their positions renewed, provided that
college enrollments remain stable.  After they have accumulated 144 hours
of teaching credits (the writing courses are three hours each), they are
eligible for promotion to Adjunct Associate Professor, at which time they
earn a full vote in faculty meetings.  And from the beginning of their work
at the College, adjuncts have a full vote on all issues in the Rhetoric
Program:  they have the right to influence policy in the writing program
all along.  On occasion some tenured faculty complain about the "power" of
the adjuncts, but the complaints are honestly quite rare.  Adjunct faculty
here have won teaching prizes, including an award of $5000.00 voted by the
students.  They are a respected part of the College.  And class size for
adjuncts as for tenured faculty is 14 maximum.
 
Why are conditions here perhaps better than those elsewhere?  1) We are a
rural college and need to offer inducements to qualified adjuncts in order
to hire them in the first place.  2) The Rhetoric Program is at the center
of what we do in the College; it has a good deal of college-wide support
from administration and other faculty alike.  3) The College has been
running in the black for the past several years, though there may be some
storm clouds on the horizon.  4) We have had administrations that wish to
do well by faculty, tenured and non-tenured alike.
 
I myself am tenured here in the Rhetoric Program, but I don't believe I am
seriously misrepresenting the mood of the adjuncts.  They have complaints,
of course.  A full courseload for most tenured faculty is 4-3 (hardly a
picnic), whereas salaries of adjunct faculty are pro-rated according to a
courseload of 4-4.
 
On the whole, however, perhaps because Hampden-Sydney is a private college
not answerable to the state, perhaps because the Rhetoric Program is seen
as a central part of our mission as a college, life here for adjuncts is
tolerable if not entirely rosy.  But conditions have clearly improved over
the years in response to active lobbying by the director of the Rhetoric
Program.
 
Lowell Frye
Hampden-Sydney College
=========================================================================
Date:         Thu, 21 Dec 1995 08:59:14 CST
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         "Jan M. Levine" <JLEVINE@MERCURY.UARK.EDU>
Organization: University of Arkansas
Subject:      adjuncts
 
This is today's example of avoidance behavior for me, as I put off
grading and writing, so bear with me as this is somewhat long.  I
would be reluctant to post this on some other lists, but I want to
warn some of you to be careful about what you wish for: you may get
it and be quite disappointed.
 
Law schools do not follow the same pattern of exploitation employed by
undergraduate institutions (we have our own patterns), and there are
some lessons to be learned from looking at what has happened to us
because of the relative richness of law school budgets.  Some
schools, about 20 to 25%, have tenured or tenure-track equivalents
teaching writing; most are the equivalent of WPAs (legal writing
program directors).  Law school faculty salaries often range from
$50,000 to $100,000 (but most tenure-track legal writing
professionals are paid about $65,000 to $85,000, depending on
location and faculty and law school ranks.  Second-class-status but
full-time legal writing teachers, the model used by about 60% of law
schools, usually receive salaries in the $30,000 range, often about
half of the salary for a new tenure-track hire.  Most schools cap
their contracts at three to five years, for various reasons -- both
good and bad -- and the trend is to permit long-term second-class-
status contracts for exceptional teachers who have exhibited some
scholarly interests (but scholarly writing is not required).  Urban
law school programs use adjuncts, who are always practicing attorneys
and who certainly don't teach the courses for the pittance provided
($1500 without benefits is not uncommon for the year).  Other
programs use TAs, often in conjunction with some other teacher.
 
Except for those programs using TAs, virtually all (there are a few
exceptions) law schools provide a full or almost full faculty benefit
package to their legal writing teachers.  The typical full-time
teacher has about 45-60 students; many adjuncts have about 12-20
students (but these numbers are very much generalizations).
 
But it is clear that we have different kinds of full-time legal
writing teachers.  Some are committed professionals, but some are
not, even among those who have been teaching for quite a while.  Most
operate in total isolation, intellectually and pedagogically, and
some have no interest in growing and learning about the field.  Among
the short-timers, many want an entree to "real" law teaching (which is
less likely than in the past), and others want a break from the
demands and horrors of law practice.  Some long-term teachers just
plod along, year after year.  Whether good or bad as teachers, the
longer second-class-status teachers remain in place, the more
uncomfortable the other faculty can become, and the greater
the dissatisfaction among the writing teachers with their jobs,
particularly if they're good.  If they're not good, then they're
happy to get a decent salary with little being expected of them.
 
Interestingly enough, the legal writing directors have recently
organized, along the lines of the C-WPA, and there's a bit of
resentment among some full-time teachers who aren't directors, who
raise cries of elitism and separatism.
 
At the risk of sounding sexist (and I am male) many of our problems
are rooted in the teachers' gender.  Our field is disproportionately
female, even moreso when compared to the rest of the law school
academy.  Many second-class status teachers are the second wage
earner for their families; typically a woman who left practice for
the less-demanding work and easier scheduling of teaching, which
does fit better (for all of us) with the notions of family.
Unfortunately, they're not going to move around because of
those families, particularly because of the other wage-earner's
job, so they have no clout to ask for improved working conditions, or
higher salaries and status, and a significant number (not all!) have
no real interest in progressing professionally or intellectually as a
writing teacher.  Those who are committed legal writing teachers,
with their personal and career focus on their teaching of writing,
are also trapped by the situation and find it virtually impossible to
get improvement, because, in part, the law school knows it can always
find someone else to do the job.  There are males who fit both
descriptions too, but they tend to move on much more easily.
 
What we are probably going to go through in the next decade or two is
a shake-out, where improving status and rising expectations of
scholarship and professionalism are going to put some good and bad
people out of jobs.  A difficult time for all of us.
 
Some of us (i.e., Maureen Arrigo-Ward and me, with another teacher)
had submitted a proposal for a panel on these issues for the 4Cs, but
we were turned down.  Perhaps the two parallel worlds could touch
sometime in the future, as the similarities and differences can be
quite illuminating.
 
Jan
 
Jan M. Levine
Associate Professor
Director, Legal Research and Writing Program
University of Arkansas School of Law
Fayetteville, AR  72701
(501) 575-7643
jlevine@mercury.uark.edu
=========================================================================
Date:         Thu, 21 Dec 1995 08:52:11 -0600
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         Joan Livingston-Webber <webber@CWIS.UNOMAHA.EDU>
Subject:      Re: Adjuncts
In-Reply-To:  <01HZ2609VYV68Y88HI@cnsvax.albany.edu>
 
The material accouterments of jobs are one way the society communicates
the value of people.  We've all been acculturated to this--even monks and
nuns have to constantly strive to deal with it in themselves.  What we
have with adjuncts is a less than poverty wage for people who have done
all the right things to better themselves economically and mentally and
civically and more.  I think the betrayal is immense.  (Certainly no less
than other working poor--except that adjuncts have gotten the education
that's supposed to make a difference.)  Perhaps the adjunct situation has
been the canary for the rest of society that no one paid any attention to.
 Perhaps what we will see is more and more institutions and bureaucracies
adopting our "model."  Perhaps there will be some few places that, because of
past institutional histories and committed leadership, will become and/or
remain havens of civility, where people do earn the income and benefits to
keep their children healthy and also educated while working only a 50-hour
week.  And perhaps most of us, with concerns also for health and well
being, will have to be or remain coopted by the system.  We become,
thereby, part of the small group in America getting richer, while the
rest become poorer.  Unequal distribution is universal and timeless (with
you always), but that doesn't mean we shouldn't feel the appropriate
survivor guilt and work toward a goal or vision or ideal, or just
something better[--she said, preaching to the choir].
 
All that said, Steve is right that the material focus is not sufficient.
Most adjuncts are professionals, in any sense of the word I know, and
deserve to be treated with respect for their work and courtesy for their
humanity.  That too is lacking in academia--otherwise it wouldn't be so
easy to understand the drama and the irony of reading the names of adjuncts at
dept meetings.  But lack of respect and courtesy also doesn't uniquely
characterize academia.  I said before, the context of the circumstances of
adjuncts gets more complex every time I look at it.  And, then again,
courtesy and respect are partly concommitant with material position.
 
I see the US as becoming more like the China Steve described, with greater
disparities between adjuncts and the professoriat.  I started two tenure track
positions four years apart.  Starting salaries generally were thousands of
dollars higher the second time around (before negotiating).  Adjunct
salaries generally had seen no comparable rise.  I can rationalize the
increase in tt salaries simply by pointing to student loan
obligations--the cost of getting here.  That works till I remember that
many adjuncts took similar loans on their futures.
 
My biggest problem with all of this is the sense of paralysis it can
provoke and of helplessness--the issue is too big, too woven into the
whole cultural fabric both of academia and at large to do anything.  That
is also why I think getting library copy cards can be considered a triumph
of a sort.  At some point, action like Liz's may be the only way left to
communicate about adjuncts or to live with oneself.  I suspect that is so
dependent on local conditions that trying to generalize is pointless.
 
I guess the amount of posting I've done lately shows that both my grading
and chirstmas shopping are done and the public schools are still in session.
 
 
Joan Livingston-Webber   webber@unomaha.edu
"What gets better is the precision with which we vex each other."
                                                -Clifford Geertz
=========================================================================
Date:         Thu, 21 Dec 1995 08:51:09 MST
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         "David E. Schwalm" <IACDES@ASUACAD.BITNET>
Subject:      Re: Adjuncts
In-Reply-To:  note of 12/21/95 08:25
 
I'd be a bit curious about the profile of the people who serve as adjunct
faculty at various institutions. My impression is that it is an enormously
varied group with a wide range of motivations, levels of preparation, etc. Has
anyone done a demographic study of adjunct faculty, in general and by
discipline? The adjunct faculty we use in engineering, education, life
sciences, and social work don't seem to have much in common with the adjunct
faculty I employed in the writing program. The engineers we hire don't turn
down the money, of course, but they have good solid day jobs,do not teach for
a living, and do not aspire to academic careers. This is not true of most
writing adjunct faculty.
 
-- David E. Schwalm, Dir. of Acad. Planning, ASU East
___Vice Provost for Acad. Programs, ASU West
___4701 West Thunderbird Rd.
___Phoenix, AZ 85069-7100_(602) 543-4500 david.schwalm@asu.edu
=========================================================================
Date:         Thu, 21 Dec 1995 11:09:58 -0500
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         "Steve North, SUNY Albany" <SN282@CNSVAX.ALBANY.EDU>
Subject:      Re: Adjuncts
 
To David's question: I don't know of any such broad study (but am on the
lookout, too) about who and why adjuncts. A particularly fascinating--and,
as per somebody's recent post (Joan?) about where we might be headed,
disturbing--model is National University (I think that's right), based in
San Diego. A good friend is Academic VP, and if I got the numbers right,
only some 15% of the faculty is full-time (there is no tenure). It is a
special sort of institution: adult-ed only, all courses 1-month,
evenings and weekends, on 15 or so different campuses located (as a
matter of principle) near where the students are employed. After
the full-time folks (paid at competitive salaries), there are about
4-5 subsequent ranks: people who teach 6 courses/year at about $15-20000,
on to those who teach one at a time for about $1400.
 
This is in all subject areas, not just English. And of course it works
because . . . well, because it can be done. Most of the faculty have other,
full-time jobs. Good to see continuing ed; scary to see how it might work.
 
Steve North
=========================================================================
Date:         Thu, 21 Dec 1995 11:24:29 -0500
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         Beth Daniell <dbeth@CLEMSON.EDU>
Subject:      Re: adjuncts
 
Jan, I urge you guys to re-submit that proposal to CCCC.
 
At Clemson, we do not hire PhD's for our temporary positions. These have a
four year limit, the load is 4/4, and the pay is abyssmal ($18,000) & has
gone up only $500-$1000 in the 6 years I've been here. The typical load is
3 comps and 1 lit, but sometimes the instructors teach tech wr or business
wr. They do, however, have a full vote in faculty matters (though they do
not use this power for all the reasons that have been mentioned) and they
do have all the benefits (ins, retirement, etc.).  I think the medical ins
would be my bottom line, though as Comp Dir I don't have specific
responsibility for these folks (the lines are nebuluous).
 
Our univ underwent a vast restructuring last year. One result is
"outsourcing" of the bookstore--it's now Barnes and Noble. There was talk
of "outsourcing" the facilities and maintenance staff, who as you know are
truly the most powerless people on our campus. The faculty senate with
support from across campus argued strongly against such a move. I don't
think it's dead considering the Republicans on our Bd of Trustees.
 
There are parallels.
 
A colleague here has just given me a copy of Cary Nelson's article "Lessons
from the Job Wars" in the Nov/Dec 1995 issue of Academe.
 
Our MA students (we do not offer a PhD) work at the local tech schools for
$700 per quarter per course. I'd frankly rather see them tending bar. They
seem grateful for these jobs. I wonder whether we ought to be offering an
MA at all.
 
No one is innocent in this.
 
So I don't buy the "academics are purer than all those dirty capitalist
running dogs who work for IBM" thesis.
 
                                                Beth Daniell
=========================================================================
Date:         Thu, 21 Dec 1995 13:26:20 EST
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         Irwin Weiser <iweiser@SAGE.CC.PURDUE.EDU>
Subject:      Re: adjuncts
In-Reply-To:  <v02120d01acfef033b934@[130.127.230.16]>; from "Beth Daniell" at
              Dec 21, 95 11:24 am
 
It's interesting to me that the typical teaching assignment Beth
describes is 3 composition courses and 1 literature course.  This
not-untypical load suggests a lot about the perception of adjuncts and
composition in our institutions, if I'm correct in reading the section
of literature being seen as a perk or reward for people willing to
do the "dirty work" of teaching composition.
 
I should point out that here literature courses are usually only
assigned to lecturers (our university's title for adjuncts) who hold
the Ph.D.
 
Irwin Weiser
Purdue University
--
iweiser@sage.cc.purdue.edu
=========================================================================
Date:         Fri, 22 Dec 1995 08:46:30 -0800
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         "Maureen Arrigo <marrigo@cwsl.edu>" <mja@CWSL.EDU>
Subject:      Re: WPA-L Digest - 20 Dec 1995 to 21 Dec 1995
In-Reply-To:  <199512220659.WAA13551@ns3.noc.netcom.net>
 
I apologize for sending this to everyone, but I wasn't sure what "real"
person out there would handle my inquiry.
 
I recently changed my WPA=L setting to receive the messages in digest form.
I find I prefer getting the messages separately but I cannot find any
instructions on how to STOP getting the digest version and resume getting
the single messages.
 
I would appreciate your help (whoever you are).
 
Thanks.
 
-----------------------------------------------------------------------------
Maureen J. Arrigo-Ward                        INTERNET:  marrigo@cwsl.edu
Co-Director of Legal Skills                      PHONE:  619-525-1430
California Western School of Law                   FAX:  619-696-9999
225 Cedar Street, San Diego, CA  92101
-----------------------------------------------------------------------------
=========================================================================
Date:         Fri, 22 Dec 1995 14:23:05 EST
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         moritz@SMTPLINK.IPFW.INDIANA.EDU
Subject:      Re: Adjuncts
 
>Message was resent -- Original recipients were:
To: Multiple recipients of list WPA-L
<WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>------------------------------------------------------
-------------------------
          It seems to me that many people get PhD's for
          non-career-oriented reasons.  Many are simply fascinated
          with the subject matter and enjoy studying.  Others are
          highly motivated by the prestige of the degree.  Many very
          bright and successful undergraduates and graduate students
          have said to me that they simply loved college and would be
          content to spend the rest of their lives learning in the
          college environment.  Others have affirmed that they simply
          wished to engage in research or teaching and therefore were
          willing to do whatever was necessary.  At least two other
          factors in the increase in PhD's are the increasing
          opportunities for women to get degrees in their 30's to 50's
          (often with the support of well-paid husbands) and the
          availability of loans as well as graduate assistantships.
          I'm sure there are other reasons, too.  The point is that
          especially in the areas of literature and composition jobs
          are often not the major motivation of PhD students.
 
 
 
          My message seems to have been widely misunderstood.  Nowhere
          did I advocate or condone the exploitation of adjuncts.
          In fact, I consider the continuing practice of subsidizing
          universities with adjunct faculty to be a festering sore on
          the body academic.
 
          Neither did I claim that all or even most women are not
          career oriented.  I was responding to the discussion of the
          fact that the number of PhD's is increasing despite the lack
          of jobs (note the phrase, "other factors in the increase in
          PhD's").
 
          I also did not put down women who get degrees nor did I
          claim that all of them were supported by husbands or anyone
          else.  I should have said "sometimes supported" rather than
          "often supported," however.
 
          Finally, I in no way endorsed the concept of
          encouraging/forcing students to finance college with loans.
          I merely pointed out that such loans are used to finance
          graduate degrees.   My personal opinion is that public
          colleges and universities should be publicly financed just
          as are secondary schools and that students should pay no
          tuition the first time they take a course.
 
          The point that I unsuccessfully attempted to make was this:
          The people who are getting the increasing numbers of PhD's
          in English may not all be simply hoping that somehow the job
          market will improve; some may not care.
=========================================================================
Date:         Fri, 22 Dec 1995 15:01:26 -0600
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         Joan Livingston-Webber <webber@CWIS.UNOMAHA.EDU>
Subject:      Re: Adjuncts
In-Reply-To:  <9511228196.AA819671674@smtplink.ipfw.indiana.edu>
 
I appreciate the clarification of the posting from Fort Wayne.  But I
still take exception.  Having taught in two grad programs is not a large
experience, but I don't know any grad student who wasn't in grad school to
try to improve their professional job status.  Almost to a person, that
improvement is visualized as a fulltime academic job.
 
Joan Livingston-Webber   webber@unomaha.edu
"What gets better is the precision with which we vex each other."
                                                -Clifford Geertz
=========================================================================
Date:         Fri, 22 Dec 1995 14:17:36 -0800
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         Susan McLeod <mcleod@MAIL.WSU.EDU>
Subject:      Re: Adjuncts
 
My sense is that, like a lot of people in this country, graduate students
are very foggy about issues surrounding the job market and the state of the
economy.  There's still that good old American sense that if you work hard,
you will get ahead.  I certainly lacked street smarts when I was in grad
school, falling into my area of specialization not because I thought about
what jobs might be available for a specialist in Renaissance Drama, but
because that's what my favorite teacher taught.  Those of us involved with
graduate programs should be thinking about how to help our students focus
their talents in directions that are not only interesting to them, but
which will also find them some sort of gainful employment.  We need to be
explicit about the situation with them and try to help launch them into the
market as well-prepared and as savvy as we can.  And I have to say that I'm
with Joan;  in lo these many years of working with grad students, I have
yet to find one who was in it for self-improvement.
Sue McLeod
 
>I appreciate the clarification of the posting from Fort Wayne.  But I
>still take exception.  Having taught in two grad programs is not a large
>experience, but I don't know any grad student who wasn't in grad school to
>try to improve their professional job status.  Almost to a person, that
>improvement is visualized as a fulltime academic job.
>
>Joan Livingston-Webber   webber@unomaha.edu
>"What gets better is the precision with which we vex each other."
>                                                -Clifford Geertz
 
Susan McLeod, Associate Dean
College of Liberal Arts
Washington State University
Pullman, WA 99164-2630
(509)335-4581
=========================================================================
Date:         Fri, 22 Dec 1995 15:52:25 MST
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         "David E. Schwalm" <IACDES@ASUACAD.BITNET>
Subject:      Re: Adjuncts
In-Reply-To:  note of 12/22/95 14:04
 
I've found three large categories of graduate students in the programs I have
taught in. One group included students who had earned master's degrees, had
taught in public schools, community colleges, or baccalaureate schools, and
caame back for a PhD to further their acadcemic careers. A second group were
there fore PhDs with a veru clear eye to an acacemic career. And the third
group, by f ar the largest, were there to get PhDs, vaguely committed to
academic careers, but with little sense of what they were getting into.
 
-- David E. Schwalm, Dir. of Acad. Planning, ASU East
___Vice Provost for Acad. Programs, ASU West
___4701 West Thunderbird Rd.
___Phoenix, AZ 85069-7100_(602) 543-4500 david.schwalm@asu.edu
=========================================================================
Date:         Sat, 23 Dec 1995 11:47:52 -0600
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         Irv Peckham <peckham@CWIS.UNOMAHA.EDU>
Subject:      Re: Adjuncts
In-Reply-To:  <WPA-L%95122215522638@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
 
I am encouraging all grad students (and ba's who are thining of going on
to grad school) to take a hard look at JIL for the past couple of years when
they are making more-school and what-area choices.  Too bad we couldn't
have that plus the stats on how many people try for what
positions.
 
 -----------------
Irvin Peckham
University of Nebraska at Omaha
peckham@unomaha.edu
=========================================================================
Date:         Sun, 24 Dec 1995 12:36:11 -0600
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         Keith Rhodes <KRHODES@ACAD.NWMISSOURI.EDU>
Subject:      Re: Common Finals
 
==========================extracted text======================
We just finished our first common final for first year
composition students at Christopher Newport in Virginia.  We felt that
this final could be used for evaluation of students and for communication
among teachers, a way of discussing standards and objectives.  Using
advise from Ed White's book, we created the final as an advisory final
that we graded holistically.  The final was to count as no more than ten
percent of the student's grade.  Still there were difficulties.  Teachers
seemed perfectly happy giving low scores to other teachers' students, but
they were shocked when their students received low scores. Do others of
you use common finals, or other such methods?  How do they work?  I had
a feeling that the process was good for us but painful.
 
Roark Mulligan
Christopher Newport University
=========================end of extract========================
I remember participating in a system like this at the University of
Missouri at Kansas City a few years ago.  As a T.A. at the time, I
was wounded, yes, by some of the scores; but after I licked my
wounds I found that it helped me turn some of my hunches about
students and teaching and learning into more solid knowledge.  I
seem to recall that we had an option whether to apply any downward
effect on grades, though; and my thought, on reflection, is that
using this strictly as a learning tool for teachers (with no
formally recorded scores) might really be the ideal situation.
 
Keith Rhodes                             -----------------------
English Department, Perrin Hall         |"Let us not pretend to |
Northwest Missouri State University     | doubt in philosophy   |
Maryville, MO  64468                    | what we do not doubt  |
816-562-1860                            | in our hearts."       |
krhodes@Acad.NwMissouri.Edu             |     -- Charles Peirce |
=========================================================================
Date:         Sun, 24 Dec 1995 21:15:51 MST
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         "David E. Schwalm" <IACDES@ASUACAD.BITNET>
Subject:      Cheers
 
Have a great holiday of your choice and a happy new year! Hey, take a couple
days off and come back refreshed and renewed. Best wishes from Dave, Karen,
Andrew, Mary, Darwin, Roxie, Harley (the bird), and Harley (the bike).
 
-- David E. Schwalm, Dir. of Acad. Planning, ASU East
___Vice Provost for Acad. Programs, ASU West
___4701 West Thunderbird Rd.
___Phoenix, AZ 85069-7100_(602) 543-4500 david.schwalm@asu.edu
=========================================================================
Date:         Tue, 26 Dec 1995 16:55:27 -0600
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         Richard Fulkerson <RF5271@ETSUADMN.ETSU.EDU>
Subject:      Re: Common final
In-Reply-To:  Message of Wed, 20 Dec 1995 20:06:06 -0500 from <mulligan@CNU.EDU>
 
It's the day after Christmas, and I'm really not in a curmudgeonly mood,
but I was "curious" (to phrase it politely) about the final essay
exam topic Roark Mulligan described.  It's not unlike some other writing
assignments I have seen/heard of recently, including a few from other
disciplines.
 
But the assignment to write an essay "on an essay" strikes me as peculiar.
Is there anywhere in the world outside of freshman composition where one
would write an essay about another essay?  (Well, yes, we academics sometimes
write responses, usually rebuttals I think, to single prior articles.)  And
if we are interested in rhetorical context, who would the audience for such
an "essay on an essay" be?  Would it be the audience for the original essay, in
order to contribute to an ongoing public dialogue?  Or would it be the author
of the original essay--as in a letter to him/her?  Or would it be other
students who had read the essay because they were required to?  If a student
chose this option and wrote a really good summary (Cliff's Notes genre) for
the other students, would that be given a good score?  Or is the audience
quite frankly freshman comp teachers who are looking to see not a "real
paper" (one that could be public-ized and read in some real medium by real
readers), but one that displays certain academically valued skills in
responding to texts?
 
Whenever I assign a writing task, I suggest possible audiences that might
be appropriate to it.  And then require my students to specify somehow,
usually on a cover sheet, the audience they believe they are writing to.
Despite a much earlier remark (by David I believe), this seems to my
students to be incredibly difficult.   (This is a practice recommended for
all assignments in Erika Lindemann's _A Rhetoric for Writing Teachers_.)
 
If I were a "good" student trying to write that exam/essay, I would probably
treat it as a game.  What are the rules I'm playing under?  And what do
I need to do to win?  I'll bet that a "summary" won't be considered
adequate.  And I'll bet the prof wants to see some "critical" thinking.  So
I should probably "disagree" with something in the text and show why
it's bad.  That would give me the chance to first summarize that part of
it (and show I understand it the way we discussed it in class), then I
can be "critical."  But since my teacher also emphasized the importance
of being "objective" I'll find some things in the article to agree
with and praise.  So my thesis will be "Although I agree with a good
deal of x's argument about y, he/she fails to treat q adequately."
 
No hint of any real reader on the other end of that, but it's probably
a pretty good format for an "academic" thesis.  And as prof I suspect that I'd
actually be pretty happy if my students could do that.  It would be no
easy task for a first-year student in response to the sort
of articles we usually choose such as Murray's "The Coming White
Underclass' (which I read with my 102 students in the fall).
 
I don't have a conclusion to this rambling.  It brings me back to the big
comp question of what is it that I really think FY writing courses are
supposed to enable student writers to do.  As a field we haven't agreed
about that question (_ever_ as far as I can tell from some historical
reading; maybe Bob Connors will help confirm that).  As a field we probably
don't have to agree, as long as we are clear about options and what is
at stake.  But I dare say a "program" has to exist with some consensus
--if it deserves the name of "program."
 
Right now, I'm glad I'm not teaching composition this spring!
 
---------------------------------------------------------------------
Dick Fulkerson                             Phone:    O(903) 886 5271
Director of English Graduate Studies                 H(903) 886 3397
Coordinator of Composition                 Bitnet:   rf5271@etsuadmn
Department of Literature and Languages     Internet: rf5271@etsuadmn.
East Texas State University                          etsu.edu
Commerce, TX 75429
----------------------------------------------------------------------
"There are two sorts of people in this world: those who believe in
binary thinking and those who don't."
-----------------------------------------------------------------------
=========================================================================
Date:         Tue, 26 Dec 1995 17:52:01 -0600
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         Richard Fulkerson <RF5271@ETSUADMN.ETSU.EDU>
Subject:      Re: Adjuncts
In-Reply-To:  Message of Fri, 22 Dec 1995 15:52:25 MST from
              <IACDES%ASUACAD.BITNET@uga.cc.uga.edu>
 
David and Sue make an important point about ethical responsibilities
of those of us who prepare graduate students.  Since my major
administrative post is as Director of English Graduate Studies, the
issue keeps popping up, and I'm hoping to write a book chapter about
"Ethics and the English Graduate Curriculum."
 
I frequently have interviews with prospective new graduate students.  Often
one of the first remarks is "Well, I'd like to get a master's degree so
I can teach English in college."  Or sometimes it's "teach English in
a community college."  Based on my experiences with the job market in
Northeast Texas, Oklahoma, and Arkansas, I feel compelled to tell the
student that a master's degree won't achieve the goal--my experience is
that community colleges in this region almost never hire people with
master's degrees (except for the temporary, part-time, exploited role
of adjunct that we have also been discussing).  The one exception I know
of is that some people without doctorates are hired to work completely
in developmental studies (two of my current doctoral students have such
positions).
 
I'm afraid I have depressed more than one student when I go on to explain
that even a doctorate is no guarantee of a permanent college-level position.
 
And at this point I'm in a quandary--a large part of my job is to recruit
good graduate students, especially doctoral students, especially TA's.
 
Surely, I tell myself, it is not only unethical to recruit a student under
false expectations of future employment, but in the long run counter-
productive for the program as well.  We have fewer than twenty TA's, and
they all know each other.  So the perils of the doctoral job market that
are currently being experienced by our advanced TA's aren't going to remain
secrets to our "younger" ones for long, even if I don't stress them
up-front.
 
Yet I cringe when it becomes obvious that I have talked a good candidate,
say a public school teacher with a master's degree, out of pursuing a
doctorate in our department.
 
By doing what seems ethically part of my job, I have "failed" to do my
job.
 
---------------------------------------------------------------------
Dick Fulkerson                             Phone:    O(903) 886 5271
Director of English Graduate Studies                 H(903) 886 3397
Coordinator of Composition                 Bitnet:   rf5271@etsuadmn
Department of Literature and Languages     Internet: rf5271@etsuadmn.
East Texas State University                          etsu.edu
Commerce, TX 75429
----------------------------------------------------------------------
"There are two sorts of people in this world: those who believe in
binary thinking and those who don't."
-----------------------------------------------------------------------
=========================================================================
Date:         Tue, 26 Dec 1995 20:40:36 MST
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         "David E. Schwalm" <IACDES@ASUACAD.BITNET>
Subject:      shutdown
 
I thought I might let you know that the ASU computers are going to be down for
maintenance starting sometime tomorrow (12/27) and will be back up in the
morning of the 29th. I not sure what this means for listserv traffic, but
don't be surprised if WPA-L behaves peculiarly over the next couple of days. I
really hate to lose the two threads (common finals/graduate programs) that
Dick has pic ked up in the post christmas era. I got lots of chrome stuff, and
I've been bolting it on the bike for the last couple of days. And my perfect
children are home. Chrome and kids. What could be better?
 
-- David E. Schwalm, Dir. of Acad. Planning, ASU East
___Vice Provost for Acad. Programs, ASU West
___4701 West Thunderbird Rd.
___Phoenix, AZ 85069-7100_(602) 543-4500 david.schwalm@asu.edu
=========================================================================
Date:         Fri, 29 Dec 1995 20:00:35 CST
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         Patricia Smith <psmith@METRO.MCCNEB.EDU>
Subject:      Re: Adjuncts
In-Reply-To:  <951226.180727.-0600.RF5271@ETSUADMN.ETSU.EDU>; from "Richard
              Fulkerson" at Dec 26, 95 5:52 pm
 
I've been occupied elsewhere, so if this discussion has been
concluded,please excuse me.  On December 26, 1995, however, Richard
Fulkerson said, among other things,
. . . .
>
> I'm afraid I have depressed more than one student when I go on to explain
> that even a doctorate is no guarantee of a permanent college-level position.
>
 
Not even the academy can continue to provide such guarantees.  And I
suspect such, increasingly, will be the case.
. . .
 
> And at this point I'm in a quandary--a large part of my job is to recruit
> good graduate students, especially doctoral students, especially TA's.
>
. . . .
>
> Yet I cringe when it becomes obvious that I have talked a good candidate,
> say a public school teacher with a master's degree, out of pursuing a
> doctorate in our department.
>
 
 
Those who see the intrinsic value of learning--the purpose of education--
may choose to continue their pursuits.  Like many undergraduate students
we encounter, those who see school as a means to an end (degree=job;
higher degree=higher salary) may decide the cost benefit ratio isn't
satisfactory.
 
While life is seldom this simplistic, reducing itself to either/or
situations, from what you've said, you haven't "talked a good candidate"
into or out of anything.  Rather, you've factored some reality into the
equation.  But please, don't confuse us with facts.
 
Pat Smith
psmith@metro.mccneb.edu
=========================================================================
Date:         Sat, 30 Dec 1995 08:52:20 -0800
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         Susan McLeod <mcleod@MAIL.WSU.EDU>
Subject:      Re: Adjuncts
 
In response to Dick Fulkerson's comment on  hiring at the community
colleges--I wonder if there are c.c. folk on this list who could enlighten
me about such hiring. Recently, one of our graduate students in the PhD
program here was inquiring about c.c. jobs in the state of Washington, and
was told that the MA was preferred (what they actually said was that they
wouldn't hold his PhD against him, since he had such a good teaching
record).  I know that the situation is entirely different in the New York
c.c. system, though. Are the systems so different state by state that we
need a survey of some sort to get a broader picture for our grad students?
 
For the record, we have a 100% placement record for our MA composition
graduate students (teaching in community colleges, high schools, or working
as technical writers).  But then, our program is small, and the community
colleges are looking for people with a degree in teaching writing.  Our MA
lit people do not fare as well.  That program doesn't track its graduates,
but my observation is that they either go on for the PhD, or they leave
hoping to find a job back home and wind upjoining the ranks of the
adjuncts.  If a PhD in literature is no guarantee of a job, the MA in lit
is the land that time forgot.
 
One last thought on the adjunct thread:  a comment I heard on an NPR story
haunts me.  The focus of the story was downsizing and restructuring in
American Industry--one of the airlines (America West, I believe) had just
let go a large number of employees.  The plan was to contract out for the
services perviously rendered by these employees.  They would be picked up
by contracters to do pretty much the same jobs they had done before for the
airline, but would be paid less and have fewer benefits as "temporaries."
The last line of the story was, "We are becoming a nation of temps."  So
the adjunct situation is part of a larger picture of employment in the US
that I find very disturbing.
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